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PREFACE 



This large scale study is the result of the efforts 
of many people. Data gathering in three areas involved a 
field staff* for each place. Dr. Oscar Mink made arrange- 
ments at the state level for the data gathered in rural 
V.'est Virginia and Frances Stillman supervised the field 
work. In the urban area, Dr. Howard Taylor, Sociology Dept 
Syracuse University, and Robert Mills were responsible for 
the data gathered there. Dr. Arnold Berger, Asst. Super- 
intendent for Pupil Personnel Services made possible the 



gathering of the school data. In the rurfcan area, Diane 
Portnoy and Sue Kshleman managed the field operation. Dr. 
rhil I.ewin assisted in making arrangements in the other 
schoolyard supervised the gathering of the school data in 
Ithaca. Ms. Bush in Cortland, Mr. Ronald Poletto in Elmira 
Ms, Tina Achilles in Geneva, and Mr. Robert Brannigan in 
Auburn were responsible for data gathering in their respec- 
tive school systems. 

The research design and methods for statistical anal- 
ysis, although the responsibility cf the principal investi- 
gator, had contributions from a number of people. Margaret 
tnsworth. Research Associate at the early period, macU- many 
suggestions about the overall design and also had a good 
deal to do with the organization of the interview schedule, 
hr. Sarah Blackwell, Dr. Bari Morris, Dr. Roy Rogers and 
hr . Ml chard Darling, ton were special consultants aoout the 
^search design. Mov Williams and Joan Knapp inere both 
Instxr.ental during the early period. 

During the writeup period, Dianne Partnoy wrote the 
section on School Attitudes and the urban area section, 
ft- Fshlemsn wrote on the Self, and wrote the methodology 
a:; i factor analysis sections of the Appendix, av;d was 
re:. ponsible for the statistical operations, including the 
factor analysis and the multiple regressions. 

Dr. Margaret Feldman, Associate Professor at Ithaca 
took a term sabbatic ' leave and collaborated In 
every phase of the final write up. She not only collabor- 
ated on revisions but had primary responsibility for the 
section on Demography and the section on the rural area. 

Mae alsowrcte the material on the partitioning of variance. 

The study was fortunate in having three excellent Ad- 
ministrative Aides: fancy Spencer, Chris Sweet and Jan 
Robinson. The computer work was done by Clara Lewis and 
Sherman Hanna. 

The principal investigator would like to thank the 
Dean of the College of Human Ecology, Dr. David Knapp, 

:u:;i Hr, Ethel Matter ar.d Dr. John Hill, Associate Deans 
for Research. Dr. Miles Brady, Director of the Ex per Dnent 
Station v;as supportive since the inception of the sl^jy, 
as were Dr. Bdward De v ereux and Dr. Henry Ricci uti, the 
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Chairmen of the Dept, of Human Development and Family 
Studies. Dr. Goebels of the U.S. Office of Education was 
h. Ipful in being the contact with that office, but most 

important, he perceived the possibilities of the study 
from its start. 

The almost 900 children who were studied deserve a 
special thanks and I hope the results of the study will be 
be useful to them and children like them. 

V/hile one of the main purposes of research is to 
contribute to the fund of knowledge and explanatory theories, 
I hope the results of this study will also be used to facil- 
itate the ability of children to cope with the academic 
environment . 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The principal investigator has had a long term inter- 
est in the study of the coping behavior of persons — the 
ability to overcome obstacles and function more effectively* 

The focus of this study could have been on those who 
did not succumb to adversities such as drug addition, crime, 
alcoholism, or mental illness in areas where the frequency of 
occurence of these phenomena are high* This however would 
be a negative approach to the concept of coping behavior. 

The focus then would be on those who did not fail. 

Zimmerman, (I960), in his book, Successful American 
Families, stated that in different periods of time there had 
been the need for the production of a different kind of. per- 
son for the survival of the society* At times there was a 
need for a farmer, warrior, priest, or skilled artisan. In 
order for persons to cope with the demands of this more com- 
plex society today he feels there is a need for a more high- 
ly educated person. One of the criteria he set for a suc- 
cessful family was its ability to get its children through 
high school so they and the society could more effectively 
cope with their problems. But many children never get to 
high school, they have already dropped out. 

The focus of this research is on those who were manag- 
ing to do well in junior high so they would be in line to 
continue into senior high school with the ultimate goal of 
graduation. 

Junior high school children have been in school long 
enough to establish a pattern of school performance and 
school attitudes but not in school so long that they would 
have already dropped out if it became too difficult. Know- 
ledge gained about the sibling who was achieving at a high- 
er level in Junior high could be used to help other adoles- 
cents become more effective school copers. 

Grade point average was selected as the best single in- 
dex of school achievement, and differences between siblings 
in grade point average was the dependent variable. 

There are some limitations to this index. It is not 
only a measure of school performance but is to some extent a 
function of the child's ability to meet the demands of 
socialization to the norms for school behavior, Eshleman 
(1971), refers to school grades as the School Academic -Ad- 
justment Score. Regardless of this contamination, persons 
external to the school system utilized these scores in Judg- 
ing the competence of the person for his future. 

The understanding of the study of differential coping 
behavior of siblings in school is useful in its own right. 
However, it is hoped that generalizations can be made about 
how to help people cope with other life situations more 
effectively. 
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UNIQUE FOCUS OF THIS STUDY 



A number of studies have been done comparing the ef- 
fective with the non-effective, but there has been no ad- 
equate control for the social and familial setting, and 
simplex solutions have been offered. Statements have been 
made that factors such as better housing, better nutrition, 
better teachers, better school buildings, more effective 
parents would produce children who would be able to utilize 
whatever opportunities were available to them. Most of the 
above factors may well be beneficial. Yet there is the un- 
comfortable finding that while gross differences exist be- 
tween the academically successful and non-successful, there 
are many deviations from the predicted. Some children fail 
when the environmental factors are in their favor, while 
others succeed in spite of many obstacles. 

There have been three large scale and many smaller 
studies which have established the facts about the gross 
differences between those children who have -been more and 
less effective in school. In addition to Zimmerman’s, 
there have been three other large scale studies. These were 
Project Talent, The "Coleman Report" and the Youth in Tran- 
sition study by the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan. Each of these very significant 
studies was concerned with studying differences in school 
and personal ecology, but they had little control over the 
factors built into their research design. 

A laboratory -type, but naturally occurring field inter- 
vention study was needed to try to account for the variabil- 
ity between children when the family and school factors were 
held constant. The present study accepted this challenge. 
Two persons, exposed to the same stimulus of family and 
school, were studied to determine their differential percep- 
tions of these stimuli and their differential responses. 

The general hypothesis was that if a factor operated to 
influence school achievement between two children in differ- 
ent families, the same factors would operate within a single 
family. For example, the Youth in Transition Study found 
that lower achieving boys had less positive relations with 
their families than did higher achieving boys, (eta ■ .21 
Bachman 1970 p. 1 69 ) - Would this same finding hold up for 
differences between two siblings within the family? Would 
the child who was doing better in school perceive his par- 
ents more positively than his sibling who was not dol.ig as 
well? 

Is the difference reported in this finding a function 
of differences in the families of achieving versus non- 
achieving boys, or is it a function of differential percep- 
tion of the same phenomena by achievers and nonachievers 
within the same family. Is the same behavior on the part of 
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parents differentially effective for certain children, i.e., 
does conflict in one family keep a recalcitrMt child from 
becoming more of a problem while in another it creates a 

problem Jhild?^^ thafc a school described by an external 

observer as having certain characteristics, »» u ld be per- 
ceived differently by siblings, and that ditterential 

perceptions were in the direction that would be Piloted 
from other studies focusing on groups of achievers and non- 

fichiovors # 



THEORETICAL MODEL: __i_ __ „._« TT , n 

the relationship Between the four s ets of variables an d 

The dependent variable^ 

The four sets of variables are: the demographic char- 

acterises, family relationships, self perceptions, an 

attitudes toward school. __ H _ .. f n 

noninteractive Model. The most direct model is to 

have each of the four sits of variables r® 1 ®*® 

dentl.v to the dependent variable. This model assumes that 

the cause and effect relationships are in one direction 

fUm the independent to the dependent variable--and assumes 

that the independent variables are independent of eacn 
other. This model is latent in much of ®°®i®^ °®J®!? 0 ® h " 

search where an attempt is made to emulate classical phy- 
search wnere the curren t study by determining 

the extent of interdependence of the independent variable 
and the extent to which they have unique and "° n_ ®^® d 1 
relationships with the dependent variable. This "f d !o C } al 
an appealing conceptual framework, but as with most social 
Science variables, the cause and effect relationships are 
frequently multi-directional. 

Interactive Model. A completely interactive model _ 

assumes that each variable in t®ra® fc ® w ^h, and 1^“®;®®® 
each of the others equally. The test for this model 1 
whether all of the variance among the independent variable 

is shared and none is unique. Hkelv 

This model had obvious limitations. It is not y 

that a higher self concept or positive family relation- 
ships can cause rLial or religious difference. , although 
research does show that positive family relationships 
ually result in a better self concept. 

m ffprantla ted-Interactive Mode_l . A third model P ro ~ 

bably best fits the real situation and is fc J e 

for the present study. This model assumes a set of rela 
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tionships among the independent variables but still assumes 
they have an independent quality. Differential weighting 
of the direction of causality is assumed, but mostly the 
dependent variable is the effect. 

The test for this model is that while there is some 
shared variance among the independent variables, they are 
more differentiated than not. 

Some examples of directionality are in the literature.. 
Although demographic factors may be thought or as primarily 
unidirectional, Zimmerman’s whole thesis is that if a 
child does well in school, he then becomes a successful 
adult and has the requirements for upward mobility in the 
social system. This success may indeed reflect back on 
the family and ultimately make it possible for this child 
to provide a better demographic basis for his own child. 

There is an assumption that the family has a greater 
effect on the self and school perceptions than vice versa. 
Interactions are likely to be stronger for the relation- 
ship between the self concept and school perceptions. Child- 
ren who have positive self perceptions will more likely have 
positive attitudes toward the school. However, the oppo- 
site direction is quite likely. Liking school, especially 
if associated with doing well, may influence the child* s 
self attitudes. 

The four sets of variables will be discussed next. 

Div-:oanAPHic variables 

These variables generally include those that the two 
children held in common with each other. Many studies have 
pointed up the importance of such variables as social class, 
race, religion, marital status of parent s* and of family size. 
Most of these characteristics have been studied across fami- 
lies. 

Since the focus of the present study was on differences 
within families, the magnitude of this difference became a 
fact which could be related to background characteristics of 
the family. It was possible to look at race, class and fam- 
ily size as they affected the amount of difference between 
siblings. Were siblings more apt to be different from each 
other in lower class or in upper class homes? Did the geo- 
graphical area make a difference? 

Another set of demographic characteristics were prop- 
erties of the child,- i.e. his age, sex, or his IQ. For each 
of these characteristics, the child was considered in con- 
trast to the sibling. Their differences were computed and 
these scores became the focus of the study. This method 
allowed answers to questions about intra-family properties, 
rather than about the characteristics of independent indi- 
viduals. Did older children do better in school than did 
the younger? Did the child with a higher IQ do better than 
the sibling? 
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FAMILY RELATIONSHIP VARIABLES 



The relationship between the family and school as in- 
teracting systems is an important element of this study, 
e.g., if there was a high importance attributed to education 
by the parents, was this reflected in a higher level of per- 
formance by the children in school than if the parents did 
not value school as highly? Did parents who treated their 
children with love and respect have children who did better, 
or was pressure and conflict necessary for achievement? If 
these variables operate generally, do they also operate dif- 
ferentially within the same family? What was the place of 
sibling relationships as motivators for school performance? 
Does sibling rivalry help or hinder? 

If family factors are important in the development of 
high performance in school, could programs be devised to 
modify the family so that children will do better? It might 
be that effort expended in one social system, the family, 
would have reverberations in another, the school. 

Much of tne research on parent-child relationships as- 
sumes that both the mother and the child are* constant and 
replicable,, and do not allow for variability by the mother’s 
child rearing attitudes and practices according to the dif- 
fering characteristics of her children. Such variability 
has been minimized by research methodology either by des- 
cribing a particular kind of child, a specific problem, or 
attempting to get at a parent's overriding attitudes about 
child rearing. Should a parent have a different philosophy 
or practice dependent upon the particular child and his 
characteristics, these differences might have been inter- 
pretea as indicating low reliability. The assumption of 
this study is that a parent may vary from one child to an- 
other in her child rearing attitudes and practices. 

The home is viewed as part of the infra-structure nec- 
essary to the production of success in the school. Should 
there be no differences between academically successful and 
nonsuccessful children on such variables as independence 
training, use of space, participation in home activities, 
etc., then less attention might be paid to these factors, 
as related to school achievement, although they may be very 
important in other ways. Should the two children utilize 
the home differently, then programs could be d e vised to in- 
crease the positive use of the home by the child who did 
not use it as well. 

There is an interesting theoretical issue upon which 
this study may throw some light. If it were found that par- 
ents were similar in their treatment of the two children, 
parent-child relationships could be considered a character- 
istic of the parent^ and this would be evidence for the "trait 11 
theory of behavior. On the other hand, if parents were found 
to respond differently to each of their children, then it 
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could be assumed that their responses were interactive. Un- 
der these circumstances there would be evidence for a "fie d" 
theory explanation. Behavior, to paraphrase the words of 
Kurt Lewin, is a function of the interaction of the person 
and the situation. 

The kinds of family relationships within a family may 
be determined in part by the demographic characteristics of 
the family. Many studies, including the Youth in Transition 
study, have shown that differences between families in their 
social class, religion, etc., may have a marked effect on 
how much control! love , pressure^or school help families will 
be able to give. This study explored the relationship be- 
tween these demographic factors and family patterns. 

Variables were grouped into four categories: mother- 
child, father-child, family climate, and sibling relation- 
ships. 

SELF PERCEPTION VARIABLES 



There has recently been a good deal of interest in var- 
iables such as self esteem, locus of control, perception of 
self as active or passive, identification with significant 
others, differentiation from parents, self acceptance, con- 
formity to social demands, having a Machiavellian or market- 
ing personality, and being anomic. The assumption is that if 
one child has more of a constellation of these factors, than 
the sibling, they will influence how he does in school. 

An assumption of this study is that the Childs' self 
perceptions are a function of his family relationships which 
in turn are a function of the characteristics of the family. 

On the other hand, the value of the . study is not determined 
by this hypothesis, and the findings about the self and the 
dependent variable can stand on their own merit. 

Did children who had a higher level of self esteem than 
the sibling do better in school than that sibling?. There is 
abundant evidence from other studies that this would be so. 
These studies, however, usually do not have a control for 
school, and even more importantly, for the family. Perhaps 
there is a contamination between family relationships and self 
factors. If the finding holds up that the child who has a 
higher level of self esteem or any of the other self vari- 
ables than does the sibling, v;e may have more confidence about 
the relationship between a self concept variable and school 
performance . 

Theorists of developmental psychology; Fromm, Erickson, 
Freud-, Sullivan, Mead and others, have proposed that although 
intra-family relationships are very signficant to an under 
standing of the individual, relationships with significant 
others outside the family setting are also germane. Ferhaps 
the child who has become a success in the school setting has 
done so because of an aleatory event which brought him a 
relationship with some other person — teacher, group worker, 
peer, guidance counselor or relative — while his sibling . 



did not have such good fortune or perhaps encountered a num- 
ber of negative influences. 

This important dimension of slgnlflcantotherswas 
originally perceived as being separate from the other a a 
of the study but for parsimony was included as part of the 

Self 'The variables were classified into three groups: the 
personal self, the self and specific others, the self and 
generalized others. 



attitude tow ard school variables 

A student's attitudes toward school loom as significant 
variables in understanding school accomplishment. The 
cause and effect chain however, is not as clear. D ° e ® 
positive attitude toward school create a 

achievement or does having good grades make it P° s ®^ £° r 
the child to feel good about going to school.ltis more 
nirpiv that the direction of causality is circular? 

child y iikes school, he is more open t0 oti^i^attitude P 

him to do well, which reinforces his positive attitude. 

If schools tend to meet the needs of the “^f^th^areas 
more likely that he will like being there. One of the areas 
of investigation of the study is to find out what kind of 
instruction the child would like. The interactionbetween 
personality typology and preference for type “® t: r" 0 * 10 " 

was one of the thesis done on these data. (Portnoy ) 

Several excellent studies have been done about the pre- 
dictions o? the child’s likelihood of being an academic suc- 
cess e p . Mink (27) and Smith ( 33 ) • There is a fair 
»^uAt of' consensus that the school failure of a future 
^opout L a chfld who was achieving at a lower than average 
level was becoming truant, and had a negative attitude to 
! -.w i m he child's decision to drop out of school was 
usually h based on his realistic assessment that at the moment 
he wis doing quite poorly and was unlikely to succeed unless 

thppp wd.s some sicn f icsnt chsmjje* f 4 n » 

there Whether there are attitudes toward the .school setting 
which are characteristic of children who are at a set J-evei 

of academic achievement, i.e., succeeding * t ®i t hin 
whether the attitudes toward school are consistent witnm 

the ^ Another aspeet%f X school' related variables was the study 

nf the children. Who did they seek help from, where 

Stri^he^studv what kind of study atmosphere did they pre- 
did they study, what kind 01 y lmporta nt however was 

the , i^lationshlp 1 between S differential school performance and 

study habits. 80ho ol related variables were 

attltuS s ?owa P rd peers. This set of variables was first kept 
as a separate set but for conceptual reasons and because or 
?he need ?o keep the number of dimensions to a minimum, it 



was combined. The attitudes toward siblings was crucial in 
determining attitudes toward school in this study, as in 
others. If the peers did not have a positive attitude to- 
ward school then it seemed likely that the child would also 
not have a readiness for learning. Personality theorists 
have placed identification with peers as occuring during 
this early adolescent period. Would school achievement be 
fostered by this identification or would family identifi- 
cations be more functional for learning? If the latter, 
then different kinds of programs might be developed than if 
the former. If peer relationships are crucial to learning, 
then it may be that modifying these relationships, as pro- 
posed in the Coleman report, may be the significant factor. 
If however, the family relationships are more crucial, then 
perhaps more attention should be placed in this area. 

The four groupings of variables were: attitudes toward 
teachers, attitudes toward school, preferences for type 
of education, relationships with peers and significant 
others, and study habits and preferences. 



THE EFFECT OF THE SCHOOL CLIMATE 



A recent study by Blackwell, (1970), sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education, found that there were significant 
school effects remaining after the author had carefully 
accounted for other differences such as size of town, size 
of school, budget, social class,and racial composition. In 
other words there was a school climate effect that eluded 
definition by the usual demographic analysis. The present 
study holds constant the school effect by having both chil- 
dren going to the same school. Differences between the two 
children in school attitudes can be attributable to differ- 
ences in the way the two children experience the phenomenon 
of the school. One child may find ways to do well in an 
otherwise poor school while the sibling may not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities available to him. Knowing how 
children utilize the resources available to them may be of 
help designing services for children that will promote aca- 
demic effectiveness. 



RESEARCH DESIGN FOCUS 



This study is unique in that it not only has a differ- 
ence score for the dependent variable but also has attempt- 
ed to cope v/ith a dilemma of step-wise multiple regression. 
This problem, found in many studies using this very useful 
statistic is that the first variable included in the re- 
gression formula has not only the unique contribution of 
that variable but also has its share of the variance held 
in common with the other variables. The remaining variables 
have only their unique contribution after controlling for 



the effect of those already entered into the regression 
equation. In other words, it may appear that the first few 
variables, and especially the first one entered into the e- 
quation, are more important in explaining the dependent var- 
iable than they really are, while those entered later will 
appear to be of less importance. A group of scholars re-ana- 
lyzed some of the data from the Coleman study and reported 
their findings in a report sponsored by the Oflice of Edu- 
cation, "ho Teachers Make a Difference?" In this report there 
was a proposed method for partitioning variance among a number 
of variables. The consequences of this rethod are that it is 
possible to indicate the relative importance of a group of 
dimensions. In the present study, with it3 focus on four major 
dimensions, the unique and shared variance attributable to 
each can be differentiated. 

It was possible to decide whether family background, 
family relationships, self concept^or school attitude vari- 
ables had the greatest impact on the dependent variable. 

From this finding recommendations were made for priorities 
in ways to help children do better in school. 



THE THREE SOCIO-GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 



Teen-agers were studied from three geographic areas 
selected to represent three different types of populations 
in the United States. The rural sample selected in West 
Virginia was to represent the rural poor living in fairly 
remote areas away from centers of population which would 
provide employment opportunities and larger schools. The 
rurban sample in upstate Hew York was composed of teen-agers 
from small to medium sized towns and the areas dependent on 
them. This area was of a higher social class with more 
educational pressure. The urban sample, selected in a large 
metropolitan city, had ^ 5 % black teen-agers attending center- 
city schools, to represent the urban ghetto. 

American society is very urban oriented now and the 
very real problems of the rural poor are not being given 
much attention. A recent study by Fitchen of "Road Junction"a 
rural pocket of poverty, documents the unique attitudes held 
by rural persons living in an isolated area. 

The rurban area, and others like it throughout the 
country, with several universities and colleges^have high 
educational interests and stimulating environments for child- 
ren. These areas may well be the half way places for persons 
moving to and from rural and urban areas. The rurban areas 
have been even less well studied than either the rural or 
urban settings. 

The urban areas are currently a major interest for many 
universities. Although the current study sampled a large 
number of blacks, 55!! of the sample was not black, thus giv- 
ing wider spread to the applicability of potential findings 
and allowing for comparisons within the area. 



These families had a good deal of mistrust of the 
schools as social institutions which did not meet their needs 
and which degraded t^em. 

The same instru;. nts were used in the three cultures and 
an effort was made to use the same data gathering procedures 
in the three areas so that comparisons would be possible. 
Whether differences in the findings were due to sampling var- 
iations between areas cannot be determined, but it is likely 
that variations found were coupled with other factors assoc- 
iated with residence in each of the three areas. 

Programs are generally nationwide in scope. Should 
there be no differences in the factors related to academic 
achievement among the three geographic settings it would lend 
support to the concept of identical nationwide application of 
programs. On the other hand, should wide regional differ- 
ences be found, the specific implications of the findings for 
differential application of national programs would be drawn* 
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CHAPTER II 



SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PROCEDURES 



Schools in the three geopgraphical area:* were con- 
tacted to locate all families with two children from the 
same family attending the same Junior high school. In 
order to obtain approximately equal sample sizes, four 
schools were contacted in center-city Syracuse, eleven 
schools in* rurban Hew York,' and *15 schools in rural Viest 
Virginia. In each area the population of father-absent 
families meeting the critera were studied, and an equal 
number of father present families were randomly selected 
from the population of families with fathers. 

The final sample consisted of 8*16 children, or *123 
sibling pairs, divided by geographical area as follows: 
Rural: 135 families, 6*1 father-absent, 71 father-present. 

Rurban: 1*1*1 families, 70 father-absent, 7** father-present. 

Urban: 1*1*1 families, 69 father-absent, 75 father-present. 

All children were interviewed in a 1% hour interview 
for which the respondents were paid. The interview sched- 
ule was precoded and locally trained interviewers were 
used. 

School grades for the last two years for 8th and 9th 
grade students, and the last semester for 7th graders were 
used as a basis for determining the grade point average 
differences between the two children. IQ scores were ob- 
tained for all children. Lorge-Thorndike scores were the 
most frequently available scores and others were converted 
to Lorge-Thorndike norms to allow for comparability. 

The interview schedule included questions from a 
number of sources. Whole scales from previously validated 
measures, selected items from other scales, and Items de- 
rived from the pretest were all subjected to factor anal- 
ysis. After refinement, a total of 63 factors were derived 
from 218 items. Factors were grouped into 13 sets In the 
family section, 9 in the self section, and 10 in the school 
section. The demographic section included standard, as 
well as specially developed items which v/ere not factor 
analyzed. 

All of the variables in the family, self and school 
sections, and several of those in the demographic section 
were difference scores between the values of the item found 
for the two siblings. In computing these differences, the 
score of the less achieving child was always subtracted 
from that of the more achieving child. The sign of the 
variable, therefore, is an indication of which sibling had 
more of, or was more characterized by, the variable in 
question. 
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A Key to Variables will be found in the Appendix 
and any variable discussed in the findings can be identi- 
fied by matching the number of the variable with appro- 
priate number in the Key. The Key includes the coding 
and full description of the separate variables and the 
names of factors which are further described in the List 
of Factors, also found in the Appendix. Certain demogra- 
phic variables are non-difference scores since they were 
characteristics of the families and were, therefore, con- 
stant for the two children. These variables are so desig- 
nated in the Key. 

Statistical procedures are discussed in the next 
chanter. An index to factors follows this discussion. 



The following materials are found in the Appendix. 
APPENDIX A. Partitioning of Variance Procedure. 
APPENDIX B. Key to Variables. 



APPENDIX C. List of Factors. 

APPENDIX D. Details of Research Method, including 

Sampling method 
Description of the Sample. 
Interviewing procedures. 

Conversion of Scores. 

Factoring procedures. 

APPENDIX E. List of Cooperating Schools. 



APPENDIX F. Copy of the Questionnaire. 
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INDEX TO FACTORS 



SELF 

Set A - BEST WAYS TO GET AHEAD IN LIFE 

Self-1 : Machiavellian Personality (Knowing the 

Right People) Gets One Ahead in Life 
Self 2j Marketing Personality Gets One Ahead in 
Life 

Set B - CONFORMITY 

Self-3: Personal Integrity 

Self-4 j Conformity for Aooroval From Others 
Self-5: Competitive Individualistic Value 

Self-6! Conformity to Adults 

Set C - BLACKWELL SCALES 

Self-7: Normlessness 

Self-8: Subjective Socio-Economic Status 

Sel f-9 : Se 1 f-t o-o thers Be longingne s s 

Set D - RESPONSIBILITY 

Self-10: Responsibility for Care of Own Things in 

Home 

Self-11 : Responsibility for Family Chores 
Set E - LOCUS OF CONTROL (ROSEN-ROTTER) 

Self-121 External Locus of Control 
Set F - SELF ESTEEM 

Self-13: High Self Esteem — Personal Characteristics 
Self-14 : Rosenberg (Low) Self Esteem Items 

Set G - ATTITUDES ABOUT RULES 



Self-15: Acceptance of Rule-Breaking by Peers 

Set H - PERSONAL VALUES 

Self-16 : Personal Value: "Good Child Role” 
Self-17: Personal Value: Individualism 
Self-18: Personal Value: Social Conformity 



Set I - MOTHER'S VALUES PERCEIVED BY R 

Self-19* Mother's Value! "Good Child Role for R” 
Self-20: Mother's Value: Individualism for R 
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Self-211 Mother's Value! Social Conformity for R 

SCHOOL 



Set A - ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 

School-1: Education is Valued 

School-2! Negative Valence Toward School 

Set B - EVALUATION OP TEACHERS 

School-3! Positive Teacher Relationships 
School-4! Negative Attitude Toward Personal Teacher 
Characteristics 



Set C - PREFERRED MODES OP LEARNING IN SCHOOL 

School-5! Preferred Mode of Learning! Teacher and 
Discussion 

School-6: Pre f erred Mode of Learning! Other Students 

Set D - ATTRACTIONS TO SCHOOL LEARNING 

School-7! Positive Situational Influences for Learn- 
ing in School 

School-8! Prior Interest an Influence for Learning 
in School 

Set E - DETRACTIONS PROM SCHOOL LEARNING 

School-9: Negative Situational Influences for Learn- 

ing in School 

School-10 : Lack of Personal Involvement is a Detrac- 
tion from Learning 

Set P - STUDYING ENVIRONMENTS 

School-11 : Studying in Social Environment is Desirable 

School-12! Studying in Academic Environment is 
Desirable 



Set G - DEPENDENCE UPON PEERS 

School-13! Academic Dependence Upon and Social Need 
of Peers 

School-14! Group Membership and Peer Approval 
School-15: Self-Directed Independence from Peers 

Set H - EVALUATION OF PEERS 

School-16! Positive Evaluation of Peers 

Set I - SOCIABILITY IN SCHOOL 

School-17! Active Sociability in School 
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Set J - SMITH-MINK ITEMS 

School-l8: Good Academic Standing (Smith-Mink) 
School-19! Participation in School (Smith-Mink) 
School-20: Activity in Organizations Outside of 
School 

School -21: "Good Student" (Smith-Mink) 



FAMILY 

Set A - MOTHER’S CHILD REARING PRACTICES FOR R 

Family-1: Warm Democratic Mother 

Family-2: Authoritarian Mother 

Family-3: Pressuring Mother ■ 

Set B - MOTHER'S CHILD REARING PRACTICES FOR R, SHORT FORMS 

Family-4: Warm Democratic Mother for R - Short 

Form 

Family-5! Authoritarian, Pressuring Mother for R, 
Short Form 

Set C - MOTHER'S CHILD REARING PRACTICES FOR SIBLING 

Family-6: Warm Democratic Mother for Sibling - 

Short Form 

Family-7: Authoritarian, Pressuring Mother for 

Sibling - Short Form 

Set D - FATHER'S CHILD REARING PRACTICES FOR R 

Family-8: Warm Democratic Father 

Family-9! Authoritarian Father 
Family-10: Pressuring Father 

Set E - MOTHER-CHILD CONFLICT 

Family-li: Mother-child conflict 

Set F - PARENTAL RULES 

Family-121 Parental Rules for R's Conduct 

Set G - SEX ROLES IN FAMILY DECISION-MAKING 

Family- 13 : Father Power in the Family 

Set II - DECISION MAKING INVOLVING R AND PARENTS 

Family-l4: Child Power of R in the Family 

Set I - DEPENDENCE ON PARENTS 

Family-15! Loyalty to and Empathy with Parents 



Family-l6: Financial Independence of Parents 

Set J - COMPETITION BETWEEN TWO SIBLINGS IN STUDY 

Family-17: (Absence of) Sibling Competition 

Set K - INTERACTION BETWEEN TWO SIBLINGS IN STUDY 

Family-18 : Frequent Sibling-R Interaction 

Set L - EFFECT OF A MOTHER WORKING (ATTITUDINAL) 

Family-19: Mother Who Works Has a Positive Effect 
Family-20 : Mother Who Works Has a Negative Effect 

Set M - HISTORY OF MOTHER ACTUALLY WORKING DURING R*S LIFE 

Family-2l' Mother Working Most of Time During R*s 
Educ at ion 



CHAPTER III 



FINDINGS RELATED TO RESEARCH DESIGN 



There were five main questions which related to the log- 
ic of the study rather than its substance, and which deter- 
mined the statistical procedures to be used. These questions 
are presented here with a discussion of the implications of 
alternative findings, the statistical technique used to deter- 
mine the answer to the questions and the findings. 

I. Was there sufficient variability in the dependent variable? 

A. Discussion I 

A dependent variable of differences between two siblings 
within the family, while an exotic phenomenon, was crucial to 
the intent of the study. Having two children from the same 
family was a control for the many social class, religion, 
neighborhood and housing variables which have been used in 
the past to explain achievement differences. It would be 
likely that the tv;o children from the same family would get 
quite similar grades. 

Having two children going to the same school controlled 
for the climate of the school, grading practics and attitudes 
of school personnel toward children of given family charac- 
teristics. 

With these two stringent controls, would the differences 
bet 'ween the two children's grade point averages be greater 
than zero? If there were no differences between children in 
the family there would be no phenomenon to study. 

B. Procedure for testing: 

The differences between the grade point averages of the 
children were computed with the score of the lower achieving 
child subtracted from that of the higher achieving child. 

The mean of these differences was tested to determine whether 
the mean was significantly greater than zero for each geo- 
graphic area. 

C. Finding! 

In each area the difference was found to be statistic- 
ally different than zero, as shown in the table. 
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Table 1 



Keans, t-Value, for Significance of the Difference 
Between Siblings on Academic Achievement for Rural, 
Rurban and Urban Areas* 



Area 


Mean 


Standard Error 


t -value 


N 


Rural 


.67 


,06 


11.17*** 


135 


Rurban 


*55 


.04 


13.75*** 


144 


Urban 


.54 


.04 


13.50*** 


144 


### P s 


.001 









D* Conclusions: 

The differences between the two siblings were suffic- 
ient to provide a basis for further study to find the re- 
lationship between these differences and the independent 
variables * 

II* To what extent was the dependent variable explained by 
the independent variables^ ~ 

A- Discussion: 

Studies have been done showing that children with dif- 
ferent parental behaviors, going to different schools, and 
with different self concepts turned out to achieve differ- 
ently in school* When all of the regular variables found 
to be significant were controlled for, as in this study, 
would there be any relationship of independent variables to 
the dependent variable of grade point average differences 
between the children in the same family? 

'Would it be possible to find that an achieving child 
would perceive his mother as pressuring and demanding while 
his sibling, who was doing less well in school, did not 
perceive her this way? Differences between the two sibs on 
the independent variables, to be significant for this study, 
had to show differences which were consistent across enough 
sib pairs in favor of the achiever or the nonachiever to 
show a statistically significant trend* 

Under these stringent conditions, it would not be sur- 
prising to find that there were no consistent trends* Fur- 
thermore, it would be very surprising to find trends which 
would be consistent with the findings of other studies which 
did not study two children in the same family* 

If significant relationships were found, it would be 
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possible to generalize with more confidence to practical 
attempts to improve the academic coping behavior of child- 
ren . 

B. Procedures for testing! 

There were two ways to test whether the study variables 
explained the dependent variable* The first was whether 
there were more correlations between the independent and 
dependent variables than would be expected by chance* Al- 
though there were , this was not considered adequate as evi- 
dence since it was possible for a large number of correlations 
with the dependent variable to be statistically significant 
but for the correlations to be highly related to each other 
and only account for a small amount of the variance. 

The more adequate test was to discover whether the regres- 
sion was greater than would be expected by chance* A multiple 
regression was done for by each of the three geographic areas 
so findings are shown in the table below. 

C. Findings: 



- Table 2 

Overall Results for Multiple Regressions 
in Rural, Rurban and Urban Areas 



Area 


R 


d.f. 


F 


Rural 


.76 


33/101 


11.03*** 


Rurban 


.68 


27/116 


3.60*** 


Urban 


*72 


35/108 


3.28*** 



The F values of the multiple regressions were significant 
beyond the *001 level for each of the three areas. 

D. Conclusion! 

The amount of variance accounted for by the independent 
variables was high and it is therefore appropriate to look 
to the individual variables to discover the source of this 
variation . 

Ill* Could the three socio-geographic areas be considered as 
basically similar to each other in the~ types of relationships 
between the independent ana dependent variables or were they 
siftnificantly different? 

A* Discussion! 

If there was substantial agreement among the three areas 
about the variables considered significant, even though the 



order of inclusion might vary somewhat, then the three areas 
should be kept separate and be considered as different sub- 
cultures within American society, 

B. Procedure for testing: 

In order to have the most stringent, and at the same 
time the most flexible test of the differences among the 
three areas, the comparisons were done separately for each 
of four content dimensions. The procedure was as follows: 

1. All independent variables were grouped into four con- 
tent sets: Demography, Family, Self and School. 

2. The total pool of items in each set was run as a sep- 
erate regression for each area. 

3* Significant variables from each set for each area 
were determined by stepwise regression. 

4. The three geographical areas were compared, Criteria 
for determining that areas were similar were that the same 
variables were significant, even at different steps and that 
the sign of the beta weight had to be in the same direction 
in the three areas. 



C. Finding: 

The four content sets had quite different significant 
items in each geographical area, as will be reported in de- 
tail in the next chapters. 

As an example, the demographic variable, IQ, was found 
to be significant in all three areas and was in the sane 
direction — children with higher IQ were achieving tetter than 
their sibling but no others met all of the above criteria. 

Some variables, for example, mother-child conflict, were 
significant in all three areas but had different signs. In 
one area mother-child conflict was functional and related to 
higher achievement, but in the other two areas it was dis- 
functional and related to the lower achieving child. 

D. Conclusion: 

The three geographical areas had to be considered sep- 
arately and could not be thought of as one common culture. 

The remainder of the report presents the findings in detail 
for each area. 

IV. Is the amount of variance attributable to each of the four 
dimensions large enough so that they can be considered as 
separate axmensions? 



A. Discussion! 

If the four have a sufficient amount of variance attrib- 
uted to then for each of the areas, then they should be re- 
tained as separate entities for further analysis. If any one 
of the dimensions does not have sufficient variance, it should 
either be eliminated or if its variance is represented by 
another of the dimensions, then it should be combined with it. 
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B. Procedures for testing: 

The statistical procedure used to determine the amount 
of unique and common variance was the Partitioning of Variance 
technique, described by Mood (1971) » where he calls attention 
to the work done on the "Coleman Report". In a report on the 
re-analysis of the Coleman data, the difficulties with the 
standard step-wise regression procedure, as used for the Cole- 
man report are described. The first step selects the variable 
which accounts for the most variance. If this first variable 
is highly correlated with another, that second variable may 
emerge many steps later since most of its effect has been 
taken off by the first variable. If the second variable had 
been selected first , the other one would have been 3ow on the 
list for the same reason. The partitioning of variance model 
was developed by MayeskI and others (1970) to cope with this 
problem and make It possible to determine the amount of unique 
and common variance attributable to a group of variables. 

As conceptualized by these writers, variables which are 
found to be significant In educational research are most 
likely to be highly correlated with one another. The ones 
which are selected by the step-wise regression procedure may 
best be thought of as "indicators" for all those other vari- 
ables with which they are correlated* Since the variable 
selected for the second and subsequent steps Is the one which 
adds the most new variance to the equation. It Is probably an 
Indicator for other variables which are likely to correlate 
highly with it , but not with the variable selected at step 
one. 

In educational research It Is possible to group variables 
according to some Intuitive model which may or may not be aid- 
ed by factor analysis. For purposes of the Partitioning of 
Variance Model, these Intutitlve groupings are called X. Each 
X Is thought of as being Indexed by a number of x f s. These 
x f s are the Indicators described above. 

In the present study the following steps were taken to 
partition the variance according to the Mayeske model. 

(1) Each set of variables, Demography, Family, Self, and 
school variables, was designated an X: Demography , Family 
Xp, Self X- 3 , and School X^. Grouping of Items was by factor 
analytic techniques or where the relationships were obvious, 
by straight forward assignment. Assignment was most obvious 
for the demographic set. 

(2) Each variable found to be significant on the step- 
wise regression analysis of each set for the three areas was 
thought of as an x, and designated as an Indicator. 

(3) Its meaning as an Indicator was determined by study- 
ing Its patterning of relationships with other x's within a 
dimension . 
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(4) All the indicators (x's) from the four dimensions 
(X*s) found to be significant within one geographical area 
were put together into a summary regression analysis and the 
amount of variance accounted for by the significant items 
was determined and designated the Grand FT for total, or the 
amount of variance accounted for by all the significant in- 
dicators. 

(5) Fourteen more multiple regressions were done to de- 

termine the amount of variance for each of the single X*s 
and all possible combinations. There were four regressions 
for the unique effect of the X*s themselves, six for the 
combinations of two X*s at a time, four for the combination 
of three X's adding the regression for the Grand there 

were a total of 15 regressions performed. The results of 
these 15 regressions are found in the appendix. 

(6) By means of a series of subtractions, .i’om the data 
derived from step 5, the unique and common variance attri- 
butable tc each of the four X's was determined. The formula 
given by Mayeske had several errors. The corrected procedure 
is given in the appendix. 

(7) By dividing the shared variance for each combination 
among the component X's to which the shared variance was 
attributable, the sum of shared variance for each v r as deter- 
mined. For example, in the rural area the variance shared by 
XI + X3 was 2. V/hen 2 was divided into the two components, 

XI and X3 each got 1 point added to its sum of shared variance. 
In the same area, XI + X4 is shown to have 5 units of shared 
variance. Dividing 5 into two parts, XI and X4 each get 2.5 
units of shared variance added to their totals. 

The results of this partitioning of variances is given in 
the append x. 

(8) The total amount of variance attributable to each X 
was derived by summing its unique and its portion of the 
shared variance. 

(9) The total amount of variance for each X was converted 
to a percent score so that straightforward comparisons could 
be made both within an area and between the three areas. 

C. Finding: 

The total variance for each of the four dimensions, in- 
cluding the unique and shared, is found in the next table. 
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Table 3 



Percent of Accounted for Variance Among the Three 
Geographic Areas. 



Dimension 


Rural 
% R 2 


Rurban 
% R* 


Urban 
% R* 


Total 


Demography 


24 


38 


3 * 


32 


Family 


24 


12 


15 


17 


Self 


28 


26 


26 


27 


School Attitude 


25 


23 


25 


24 


Total % 


101 


99 


100 


“Too™ 


Total 


57 


46 


52 





Looking at the average percentage for the 3 geographical 
areas, the percentage attributable to the four dimensions was 
not equal but ranged from 175 for the family dimension to 325 
for the demography with self and school each accounting for 
about one quarter of the total variance. The greatest spread 
was found in the rurban area where 385 of the variance was 
attributable to the demographic dimension and only 125 to the 
family. There was however, no dimension which had most of 
the variance and none which did not explain some. 

D, Conclusion: 

There was a sufficient amount of explained variance for 
each of the four dimensions so that they may be kept separate 
for purposes of analysis. The substantive findings about each 
of these dimensions and their indicators as they relate to 
the dependent variable is the major portion of this report. 

Since the demographic factors seemed to have more impor- 
tance in the rurban and urban areas, special attentions 
should be paid to demographic variables in those areas. 

V. Which of the theoretical models supported by the findings? 

A. Discussion. 

If all the variance is unique, then the non-interactional 
model is supported. If all oT the variance is shared then the 
interaction model has been substantiated. If there is a comb- 
ination of the two then there is support for the differentiated 
interactional model. 
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B. Procedures for testing: 

In addition to all the steps needed in question IV, there 
is an additional computation needed for this question. By 
placing the unique variance in the numerator and the shared 
in the denominator, a ratio between the two was computed. 

The larger the above 1 , the most support there would be for 
the non-interactive model in that there would be less shared 
and more unique variance for that dimension. A ratio under 1 
would indicate more shared variance and less unique for a 
given dimension. Differences between dimensions would show 
the need for some combination of models to explain the differ- 
ences . 

C. Finding: . _ . 4 . 4 

The following table presents the results of the partition- 
ing of variance, dividing the variance into its unique and 
shared components and deriving a ratio to express the relation- 
ship between these two. 



Table 4 



Ratio of Unique To Shared Variance for the Four Dimen- 
sions in the Rural, Rurban, and Urban Areas. 



Dimension 


Rural 


Rurban 


Urban 


Fean 


Demography 


2.00 


2.84 


2.84 


2.56 


Family 


2.00 


1.13 


. 66 


1.26 


Self 


1.28 


.96 


2.84 


1.69 


School Attitudes 


.75 


.88 


2.13 


1.25 


mean 


1.51 


1.45 


2.12 


1.69 



As can be seen in the table above, the overall mean ratio 
of the three areas and four dimensions was 1.69, with consid- 
erable variability between geographical areas and between 
dimensions. 

D. Conclusions: 

Neither the non-5nteractive nor interactive model was 
fully supported. 

Differences between areas shows the need to look toward 
the special conditions- of each. 

The variability within dimensions Indicates support for 
a model which takes into account the direction of effect. 
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Demography had the highest proportion of unique to shared 
thus suggesting that although it affected other dimensions, 
there was less chance of other areas acting back to effect 
demography. The hypothesis of increased interactions as one 
moved farther from the setting of the family was borne out in 
both the rural and rurban areas, that is, demography was most 
likely to have least shared since direction tended to be one 
way - school attitudes on the other hand, were likely to be 
influenced by and to influence other areas and consequently 
had the highest amount of shared variance. The hypothesis was 
not borne out in the urban area where it appeared that the 
family was the most interactive, sharing more variance with 
the other areas. 

The findings support the differentiated interactive model 



CHAPTER IV 



FINDINGS UNIQUE TO EACH OF THE FOUR DIMENSIONS 



THE DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 



Thirty demographic variables were included in a re- 
gression analysis with the dependent variable, the dif- 
ference between the grade point average of two siblings 
in the same family. 

Unlike other major content areas of this research, 
the demographic variables were mainly nondifference scores. 
The variables were stable characteristics of the family 
that were not different for the two children, such as the 
presence or absence of a father, his employment, mother’s 
education, the housing situation and the social class, 
race and religion of the family. These characteristics 
of the family were determined before the child Joined the 
family and were not subject to change by his efforts. 

These were the "givens” of the child’s situation. 

The demographic variables are all standard and do not 
need special definition except for SEI and the Sex by 
Achievement item. These two items are discussed in the 
text at the first point where they are found to be signif- 
icant. 

The dependent variable, grade point average, and five 
of the independent variables were difference scores for 
the two children. These were IQ, age, attendance at 
nursery school, mother’s working during the child’s pre- 
school and school years, and significant other’s education. 

The table shows the thirty items which - v re included 
in the three area regression analyses, grouped according 
to an a priori scheme which is shown by the headings above 
the groups of items. Each item is shown with a notation 
indicating whether the item is a difference item (D), or 
a nondifference item (ND). Each item is shown with its 
number which is the key to that item in the Key to Variables 
found in the Appendix. Using this number, it is possible 
to find the exact composition of the variable by consult- 
ing the Appendix. 

In the table below all the variables are listed, but 
those shown to be significant on the regression analysis 
for any area are marked with the number of the step at 
which they were entered into the regression formula by the 
stepwise procedure. All items with no number in a geo- 
graphic area column were not significant according to the 
criteria set. 
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2 

Criteria for significance were an R change of .01 
or higher, an P value of 2.00 or highor for the signifi- 
cance of the partial correlation when the item was added, 
and an P significant at the .001 level or higher for the 
overall regression coefficient when that item was added 
in the stepwise procedure. 



Table 5 

Demographic Variables Included in Stepwise Regres- 
sion Analysis and the Steps at Which Significant 
Variables were Selected in Rural, Rurban and Urban 
Area Samples. 

Step at which select 
ed as significant 



Type 


0 


Variab le 


Rural 


Rurban Urban 


Father 










Nb 


66 


Father living 


3 


- 


l* 


ND 


1* 


Father present 


- 


- 


- 


ND 


65 


Parents separated 
or divorced 


** 


* 




ND 


1*67 


Father employed 


— 




6 


Mother 










ND 


109 


Mother’s education 


- 


- 


7 


ND 


1*68 


Mother employed 


- 


- 


- 


ND 


12 


Hours a week mother 
worked 


** 






D 


1*15 


Mother worked during 
R*s preschool and 
school 


i* 






Race 

ND 


139 


Black 




5 


8 


ND 


11*0 


Other 


— 


— 


* 


Relig 


ion 










ND 


UP* 


Jewish or other 


- 


- 


3 


ND 


11*3 


No religion 


- 


6 


- 


ND 


11*1 


Catholic 


— 


- 


5 


Characteristics of the family 








ND 


7 


Number of male children 


- 


- 


- 


ND 


8 


Number of female 
children 


— 


7 




ND 


9 


Total number of 
children at home 


6 


* 




ND 


1*62 


Number of persons 
living in house 








ND 


10 


Number of dropouts 


9 


- 


- 
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Social Class 








TO 


*(09 


Socio-Economic Index 
score 


8 


— 


* 


ND 


436. 


Educational things in 
the home 


* 


3 


* 


Housing 










ND 


147 


Size of town 


• 


— 


- 


ND 


i)6i) 


Rooms per person 


7 


- 


- 


ND 


17 


Share a room 


— 


8 


- 


ND 


471 


Have toilet (rural 
only) 


* 


* 


* 


ND 


472 


Have telephone (rural 
on ly ) 


‘ 




' 


Child. 

D 


170 


IQ differences 


1 


2 


1 


D 


13 


Attendance at nursery 
school (Diff.) 


5 


1 




Differences 


between the two children 






D 


5 


Age differences 
between two children 


2 


- 


- 


D 


135 


Significant other's 
education (Diff.) 


* 


* 


* 


ND 


11 


Sex X Achievement, (the 
higher the score the 
more female the pair.) 




4 


2 


COMPARISON 


OF STEPWISE REGRESSION OUTCOMES 


FOR 


DEM- 



OGRAPHIC VARIABLES III THREE GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 



Inspection of the table shows that the only item 
common to the three areas was IQ. Pour more items, be- 
ing black, father living, attendance at nursery school 
and the sex by achievement item were significant in two 
of the areas. 

It is not. surprising that IQ was a significant fac- 
tor in differential achievement of siblings, but it is 
interesting that others expected to be related, were not. 

Social class, as indexed by the direct measure 
Socio-Economic Index, was significant only in the rural 
area, while race, being black, was significant only in 
the rurban and urban area. The fact that racial differ- 
ences were significant in only the two areas would be 
expected since there are very few black people in the 
rural area studied in this investigation. It is possible 
that these two measures, SEI and race, are indeed 
measuring some of the same things but because of the u- 
nique qualities of the different areas, different items 
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were the best indices of an underlying factor. 

In stepwise regression each additional variable is 
selected by the stepwise procedure because it accounts 
for the most variance among the remaining variables. 

When several variables are highly correlated with each 
other, the most inclusive and yet unique variable will 
be selected and the others will not be included. Each 
item so selected can be thought of as the best represent- 
ative or indicator of chat content area. For this reason, 
it is of considerable interest to examine the correlates 
of the selected variables to see if a different variable 
is an indicator for the same underlying concept in another 
geographical area. 

In the next three parts each geographical area will 
be examined. The variables which were significant will 
be discussed in order of their inclusion in the regres- 
sion, and their correlates will be studied to see if the 
particular variable is an indicator for a more inclusive 
underlying factor. If the indicators are not showing 
similar phenomena for the three areas, the differences 
within the areas must be discussed to determine what con- 
tributes to differential achievement in these three differ- 
ent cultures. 
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RURAL AREA: 

THE "RELATIONSHIP OF INDICATORS TO THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 



Selection of the Indicators 



The nine variables significant for the rural area 
are shown in the table with the Beta weights and F Values, 



Table 6 

Beta Weights and F Values for Demographic Variables 
Related to Differences in Academic Achievement of 
Siblings in the Rural Area, 



* 



Type 


# 


Variable 


Beta 


F 


D 


170 


IQ 


.22 


7.18 


D 


5 


Age 


.19 


5.73 


ND 


66 


Father living (not dead) 


.16 


3.57 


D 


415 


Mother worked during R*s 










childhood 


-.14 


2.98 


D 


13 


Attended nursery school 


.14 


2.79 


ND 


9 


Number of children at home 


-.21 


4.73 


ND 


464 


Number of rooms per person 


-.19 


3.42 


ND 


469 


Socio-Economic Index 


.15 


3.00 


ND 


10 


Number of dropouts in Family 


.10 


1.53 



The variance accounted for by the 9 variables was 
,20 and the multiple correlation was ,45 (d,f, * 3/125), F 
equals 3.56, significant at the ,001 level. 

In the discussion of each indicator which follows, 
correlations of ,22 C , 0 1 level) or higher will be counted 
as significant. Only occassionally will correlations of 
,17 (.05 level) or ,14 ( , 10 level) be shov/n or discussed 
and then only if they appear specially relevant to help 
clarify the concept. 



D * sibling difference score 
ND - sibling nondifference score 
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Correlates of the Indicators 



1. I£ <D b ■ .22) 

IQ had no correlates at the .01 level which indicates 
that the effect is unique and not related to other factors 
measured. The fact that it was the first variable selected 
shows that the effect of intelligence 4 s the most important 
factor in determining differences in grade point average 
between the two siblings. The positive beta means that the 
child who achieved better was very likely to be the one who 
had the higher IQ, which is to be expected. 

2. A&e (D b » .19) 

Age difference between the two children was the second 
most predictive variable and there were no significant 
correlates. The older child was more often the higher 
achiever. 

3. Father living (ND b * . 16 ) 

Four variables correlated with the indicator. Father 
Living. They are shown in the table below. 



Table 7 

Statistically Significant Correlations between the 
Indicator "Father Living" and Other Demographic 
Variables for the Rural Area. 



Type # Variable ' r 



ND 


4 


Father 


present in the home 


.56 


ND 


467 


Father 


presently employed 


.50 


ND 


65 


Parents 


; separated or divorced 


.32 


ND 


464 


Number 


of rooms per person 


-.29 



From the means which indicate the composition of the 
sample, it is shown that of the fathers of the sample 
were living and 22 % dead, but that only 53* were in the 
home and about 27 % were separated or divorced. The 
correlations shown above reflect these facts about the 
sample. If the father was living ? he was apt to be pres- 
ent in the home but also living fathers were apt to be 
separated or divorced. Fathers who were living were 
likely to be employed. When fathers were living and 
present in the home there were fewer rooms per person in 
their homes, thus reflecting not only more children 
(r a .19 with number of children) but also the additional 
person in the family. 
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The fact that the beta weight was positive, shows 
that there were apt to be more differences between the 
children in their academic achievement when the father 
was living, thus indicating a father effect on the 
children, 'whether this effect is positive in helping 
one child to succeed or is negative because larger num- 
bers of children contribute to one child doing less 
well than expected is not shown by this item. 

4. Mother worked most of the time during R's 
education (D« b * -1*1) 

This item had no correlations which reached sig- 
nificance level and therefore must be thought of as a 
separate factor. The effect was negativ , as indicated 
by the negative beta weight. Since both variables were 
difference scores, this means that the mother was less 
likely to have been working during the childhood of the 
child who was achieving better. As indicated by this 
item, mother's employment was associated with lower 
achievement • 

It has already been shown that the achieving child 
in this rural area was more likely to be the older one 
and here we see that he was also more likely to have 
had his mother at home during his school years. There 
was a low correlation with IQ for this item (r 3 .15) 
indicating a tendency fc. the brighter child to be the 
one who had a mother at nome more of his preschool and 

school years. 

* 

5. Attended nursery school (D, b 

Wo items showed a correlation of .22 or better with 
this variable, but three showed a correlation of .20 or 
.21. Differences in attendance at nursery school were 
related to number of children (r ■ .21), number of per- 
sons living in the home (r 3 .21) and also related to 
years of mother's education (r « .20). In the rural area 
here studied. West Virginia, very few children had a 
chance to go to nursery school. In those families where 
one child had a chance, the families were likely to be 
large and to have mothf r*s who were better educated and 
were willing to take advantage of an opportunity to send 
a child if that chance became available. The child who 
had the chance for this schooling was more apt to be the 
more achieving child in the sibling pair. 

6. Number of children living at home (ND, b * -.21) 
and 7* Number of" rooms per person. (ND« b 3 -.19) 

These tv;o variables had a large number of corielations 
in common anci had a high correlation with each other so 
are presented together. 
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Table 8 



Statistically Significant Correlations Between the 
Indicators "Number of Children" and "Number of 
Rooms per Person" and Other Demographic Variables 
for the Rural Area. 



Variables r # Children r Rms/Pers. 



Number of children 


1.00 


-.50 


Number of people in home 


.69 


-.48 


Number of boys 


.56 


-.23 


Number of girls 


.51 


-.35 


Rooms per person 


-.50 


1.00 


Share a room with many 


.38 




Father living 


.09 


-.29 


Socio-Economic Index (SEI) 


-.05 


.22 



The number of children correlated positively with the 
expected variables indicating a large family, while the 
rooms per person correlated negatively with the same var- 
iables. If there were more people, there were fewer rooms 
per person. 

These two variables almost mirrored each other, and 
yet they appeared on the regression as two separate, hut 
significant indicators. It may be that a large family 
had a unique effect over and above the effect of a larn:e 
family on crowding in the home. Perhaps the large family 
results In less individual attention to the special abil- 
ities o£ a child which might result in better achievement 
in other circumstances, and physical crowding still fur- 
ther contributes to homogenizing the family effect on 
children. 

Father living was not related to having many child- 
ren, but was related to having fewer rooms per person, 
as was noted in the previous discussion of the correlates 
- of father living. 

The fact that SEI was not significantly related to 
number of children, but was positively related to number 
of rooms per person may help differentiate the effects of 
these two variables. Having many children in the rural 
area was not related to social class and "acupation, but 
being able to house them adequately was related. The 
higher the social class the larger the number of rooms 
per person. 

8. Socio-Economic Index (ND, b « .15) 

Duncan's SEI index is determined by the occupation of 
the head of household. In the present study, half of the 
families were female-head-oi -household, by design. Among 
these female headed families half were not working and 
therefore had no occupation to use to determine tr.e SEI 
score. For these women the mean score for working women 
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with equivalent education was arbitrarily assigned. Among 
the husband-present families, about half had the wife also 
working. Although, according to Duncan's index, no weight 
should be given for the woman's occupation, for the pur- 
poses of this study if the woman's occupation had a higher 
SEI score than her husband's, the SEI score for the family 
was set at a midpoint between the two. 

If both husband and wife were in occupations above 
the mean for the^r educational group, the SEI score was 
raised by 3% to give weight for the additional income pro- 
vided by a high occupation wife. 

No extra weight was given for the employment of the 
lower SEI wife since among these people the fact that the 
wife has to 'work indicates to the world, in the eyes of 
many husbands, that the family really needed the money of 
the additional worker and thus detracts from the prestige 
of the family. The arbitrary 5% was added because it was 
felt there were rz*t\is differences which accrued to the 
family with two professionals, and yet the amount added 
should not bring the family to a higher social class. 

The 5£ additional was thought to accomplish the one with- 
out the other. 

These rules for setting the SEI were not strictly in 
accordance with Duncan's procedures, but Duncan's, as well 
as all other schemes for assigning scores for social class 
are lacking in methods of dealing with the nonemployed 
'woman head-of-household, and do not take any notice of the 
additional prestige and income which can accrue to a family 
with a wife working at a higher than expected level of 
occupational prestige. 



Table 9 



Statistically Significant Correlations Between 
Demographic Variables and the Indicator, "SEI", 
For the Rural Area 



Type 


0 


Vari able 


r 


HD 


4 


Father present 


.88 


HD 


109 


Mothers years of education 


.53 


ND 


147 


Size of town Larger town 


.39 


HD 


436 


Total educational things in 
the house 


.34 


HD 


468 


Mother presently employed 


.29 


ND 


471 


Have a toilet in the home 


.26 


ND 


10 


Number of dropouts in the 
f ami ly 


-.23 


ND 


464 


Rooms per person 


CM 

CM 

* 

* 
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Social class , as indexed by the Duncan Socio-Economic 
Index (SEI) was the eighth indicator in this regression to 
predict differences in academic achievement in the rural 
area. It correlated significantly with a number of other 
variables which are shown in the table. 

Correlation of SHI with father presence, mother* s 
years of education, and mother* s employment were all ex- 
pected since these factors had been used in determining 
the SEI level for the family as described. 

In the rural area, SEI, as determined for this study, 
was associated with the size of town - the larger the town 
the higher the SHI. This relationship documents the drift 
to larger centers of those with more education and skills, 

, particularly women who only in a larger rlace would he 

able to find higher level employment. 

SEI was also related to educational advantages In 
the heme, such as educational things, and negatively re- 
lated to the number of drooout. children in the family, both 
measures of educational press in the home. 

SEI ‘was related to rooms per person with the higher 
the SEI, the more rooms there were. In the rural area, 
where there 'was some variability, SHI ‘was also indexed by 
having an inside toilet. Since practically all homes had 
inside toilets in the other areas, the item was dropped in 
those regressions. 

SEI, as a measure of social class, vras apparemtly a 
more inclusive indicator than any of the correlates which 
a iso might be expected to indicate social chass. 

SEI was positively related to grade point average 
f differences. Apparently the higher the social class, the 

; more likely there were to be differences between the two 

children in the same family— less homogenizing and greater 
I likelihood for a child to take advantage of opportunities. 

: 9. ? lumber of dropouts in the family (HD, b « .10) 

t This variable was included in the regression, al- 

\ though it met only two of the three criteria for inclu- 

| sion, because it w as the next step and because of its 

f intrinsic relationship to the major focus of the study. 

' In the rural areas, the problem of dropouts is a signifi- 

) cant problem and obviously relates to nonsatisfaction with 

■ school and nonachievement. 

Humber of dropouts was related to a number of other 
' . variables already included in the regression, hut had a 

\ small addition to the variance. 

i 

s 

\ 

i 
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Table 10 



Statistically Significant Correlations Between Dem- 
ographic Variables and the Indicator, "Number of 
Dropouts" for the Rural Area. 



Type l Variable ^ r 



ND 


109 


Mother’s education 




-.36 


ND 


462 


Number of people in 


the family 


.32 


ND 


7 


Number of boys 




.28 


ND 


11 


Sex by achievement 
more female) 


(higher 


.27 


ND 


8 


Number of girls 




.26 


ND 


436 


Total educational things in home 


-.25 


ND 


469 


SET 




-.23 



The correlations show that the number of dropouts 
was positively related to there being many people in the 
family and high numbers of both boys and girls. The sex 
by achievement 5.tem will be discussed more fully in the 
next area where it was one of the indicators, 

Number of dropouts was negatively correlated with 
social class and with the educational press of the home, 
as shown by the number of educational things in the home, 
and also negatively related to mother’s education. 

Overall, conditions of large families and low edu- 
cational press in the home lead to dropcuts, but the pos- 
itive beta 'weight shows that having a high number of 
dropouts in a family is related to greater differences be 
tween the two siblings. V/ith a pattern of dropouts in a 
family, a child who is not succeeding may stop trying and 
thus increase the difference between himself and his 
sibling who is achieving at some higher level. Dropouts 
provide a model of nonparticipation and lack of concern 
about underachievement. 



Summary of the Relationship Pe tween the indicators and 
0 1 her Pernor rar hie V ar i a b le s 



In the rural area the mean SSI score of the sample 
was 26.91, with a S.D. of 19.70. In this area, more than 
in any other, the SSI score of the family reflected the 
occupation of the mother when both mother and father were 
working since, in this area, mothers ware apt to be 
working at jobs at higher ratings than fathers, ’.’ithout 
the additional points being assigned the families because 
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of women’s working, the mean SEI for the area would have 
been lower. By the national ratings, which show a mean of 
about 30 , this area must be thought of as below average. 

In the rural area, from the research, a picture 
emerges of a low income, depressed area where differences 
generally are found between siblings as families move u£ 
in the social ladder. There were many children in the 
families and many people in the homes resulting in crowd- 
ing. With the large families there was less opportunity 
for individual attention to any one child, and only when 
one child had special breaks was it possible for him to 
achieve better than another. 

Special breaks were such things as attendance at nur- 
sery school, a mother who remained at home more during his 
early education or higher social class. It was interesting 
to find that the "significant other" chosen by the achiev- 
ing lower class child had more education than that chosen 
by the sibling. 

Aside from special breaks, a higher IQ was related to 
achieving; and a better achieving child was apt to be an 
older child in junior high school who remained to finish 
rather than dropping out. A history of dropouts in the 
family was related to wider differences in the two child- 
ren, probably Indicating that only children v?ho were do- 
in«* well, and were intelligent, were remaining in school; 
while their leas well achieving siblings, following family 
patterns, dropped out, or lost interest before dronning 
out. 
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KURBAN AREA: 

THE HE LAT 10 MS HIP OF INDICATORS TO THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE. 



Selection of the Indicators 



Eight variables met the criteria in the Kurban Area. 
These items are shown in the table in the order In which 
they were entered into the stepwise regression. 



Table 11 

Beta Weights and F Values for Demographic Variables 
Related to Differences in Academic Achievement of 
Siblings in the Rurban Area. 



Tyjje 


# 


Variab le 


Beta 


F 


D 


1, 


Attended nursery school 


-.33 


18.611 


D 


170 


I'A 


.30 


16.13 


ND 


436 


Educational things in 
t he home 


-.19 


5.76 


tw 


11 


Sex Achievement 


.23 


7.15 


ND 


139 


Race; Black 


-.13 


2.81 


ND 


143 


Ho religion 


-.11 


2.04 


IID 


8 


Number of girls 


-.16 


3.15 


ND 


17 


Share a room 


.12 


2.02 



The variance accounted for by the 8 variables v;as 
.25 with a multiple correlation of .50. The F value for 
all 8 variables (d*f. = 8/135) was 5.64 p » .001. 



Correlates of the Indicators with Other Demographic 
Variables* " 



1. Attendance at nursery school. (D, b « -.33) 
Differential -- nursery eencoi at tendance wa * 5 the first 
variable selected in the stepwise procedure. The 
negative beta indicated that in families where only one 
child attended nursery school, the child who attended 
did less well in school than his sibling. This was the 
reverse direction from the rural area and v/a~ contrary 
to expectation if it is thought that additional education- 
al experience leads to better school performance* 




Since the finding was unexpected, it is of interest to 
look at correlations of this variable with variables from 
the Self and Family areas as well as at lower correlations 
from the Demography section* Pertinent correlations are 
shown below: 



Table 12 

Correlations Between the Indicator, "Nursery School 
Attendance” and Other Selected Variables for the 
Rurban Area* 



Type 


§ 


Variable 


r 


L 


72 


Time spent reading for pleasure 


-.19 


D 


88 


Conflict with mother 


*18 


ND 


139 


Race: Black 


-*18 


D 


439 


Mother has higher aspiration for 
R's level of education 


-.15 


D 


5 


Age differences 


-.15 



The correlation with race indicates that the differ- 
ential attendance at nursery school was more likely to be 
a phenomenon of white families* The child who did not go 
to nursery school was likely to have more conflict with 
his mother, to spend less time reading for pleasure than 
his sibling, and to be the younger child* 

Tills finding illustrates the advantage of using the 
concept of the indicator rather then the variable itself* 

In the latter case, the conclusion would be that having a 
child attend nursery school meant that the child would do 
less well in school* Considering the item as an indicator 
of other variables, the conclusion would be that children 
who were more likely to be problems would go to a nursery 
school but would not do as well in school as the sibling 
who was less of a problem and did not go to nursery 
school* 

2* IQ (D, b * *30) 

Measured intelligence was again shown to be positively 
related to differential achievement in the two children in 
the family* The brighter child achieved better in school* 

The only correlation with this item among the dem- 
ographic variables was the age differences between the 
children which had an r of -.23* The brighter child tend- 
ed to be younger* 

Age apparently was a concommitant variable to IQ in 
the rurban area while in the rural area it was a separate 
item* 
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3. Educational things In the home (ND, b * -.19) 
Educational things In the home was a sum score for 
such things as an encyclopedia, a place where books are 
kept, a local newspaper and a news magazine. 



Table 13 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, 
"Educational Things in the Home" and other Demo- 
graphic Variables for the Rurban Area. 

Type # Variable r 

ND 469 Socio-Economic Index .32 

ND 109 Mother's education .28 



Number of educational things in the home can be con 
sidered an indicator of social class since it correlates 
highly with both SEI, the direct measure being used in 
this study, and with mother's education which is another 
measure highly correlated with SEI. Since educational 
things was the indicator selected in the regression, al- 
though highly related to SEI, it apparently indicates 
that educational press in the home or lack thereof, is 
more important to the child's achievement than Just SEI 
as determined by the father's occupation. 

The negative beta indicates that in homes where 
there were fewer educational things there was more diff- 
erence in academic achievement for the two children. 

4. Sex by Achievement (higher score more likely if 
children were female) (ND, b ■ .23) 

This .tern was arranged to determine whether the 
achieving child in the sibling pair was a girl or a boy. 
A 0 code meant that the higher achiever in the pair was 
a boy with a less achieving male sib, 1 code indicated 
a boy achiever witn a less achieving girl sib, 2 code 
indicated a girl achiever with a boy less-achieving sib, 
and 3 showed a girl pair. The higher the code for the 
pair, the more the achiever was apt to be female. Equal 
numbers of children in each of the four pair types would 
have a mean of 1.50 so that the mean found in the rurban 
area, 1.57, did not indicate that the sample differed 
from random expectation. 

There were a number of correlations with this var- 
iable and these are shown in the table below. 
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Table 14 



Significant Correlations of the Indicator ”Sex by 
Achievement” with other Demographic Variables for 
the Rurban Area. 



Type 


n 


Variable 




r 


NP 




Rooms per person 




-.49 


ND 


7 


Number of female children in the 
family 


.45 


ND 


8 


Number of people in the 


home 


.45 


ND 


9 


Number of male children 
family 


in the 


-.38 


ND 


469 


Socio-Economic Index 




-.25 



The significant correlations are with items which 
indicate lower social class, large families with crowded 
conditions but more girls than boys. In these types of 
families there apparently were more differences between 
the academic achievement of the children than among other 
families. It might be that this is an artifact of sample 
1 selection of a particular group of families meeting this 

description - possible black families since correlation 
j of being black with this item was .20. 

* The more the pair had a female achiever, the greater 

| the differences between the two children in their achiev- 

i ment as shown by the positive beta. The significant 

| differences were probably accounted for by the pairs 

\ where the achieving child was a girl with a considerably 

I less achieving boy. 

I 

j 5. Race : Black (ND, b * -.13) 

| The mean for this item for the rurban area was .06, 

* indicating that 6 % of the families of this sample were 

; black. There were a number of variables which correlated 

l significantly with being black. 

| 

| Among the black families of the sample , there was a 

strong possibility that the fathers were not present, 
were not employed, and that the parents were separated. 

| These conditions were all associated with fewer differ- 

j ences between the children, greater homogenization, 

i When the mothers worked during the time the children 

; were in school, apparently their working was advantageous 

j because the child who reported the mother working more 

! during her education was the one who was achieving best. 








Table 15 



Significant Correlations for the Indicator "Race : 
Bla'ik" with Other Demographic Variables for the 
Rurban Area. 



Type 




Variable 


r 


D 


*115 


Mother worked most of the time 
during R*s education 


C* 

CM 

• 


ND 


*1 


Father presence 


-.25 


ND 


*167 


Father employed 


-•2*1 


ND 


65 


Parents separated 


.23 



6. No religion (ND, b » -.11) 

A response of "no religion” was given by 6 % of the 
sample. There were no significant correlations with this 
item so the effect was unique. Among the small sample 
who were not Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, there was a 
tendency for the children to show few differences in 
academic achievement. 

7. Number of female children (ND, b » -.16) 

The number of female children correlated significant- 
ly with a number of variables which are shown in the 
table . 



Table 16 

Significant Correlations of the Indicator Variable, 
"Number of Female Children" with Other Demographic 
Variables for the Rurban Area. 



Type 


# 


Variable 




r 


ND 


62 


Number of people living in the 
house 




.69 


ND 


9 


Number of children at home 




.59 


ND 


11 


Sex by achievement 




.45 


ND 


17 


Share a room with others 




.42 


ND 


"64 


Number of rooms per person 




-.38 


ND 


10 


Number of dropouts 




.35 



The number of female children is shown here to be an 
excellent indicator for a whole array of variables which 
all measure large families with consequent crowding in the 
home. Number of females was also associated with the 
number of dropouts and differential achievement by sex. 

It might be that some girls dropped out, or that the boys 
dropped out leaving more girls the achievers. 

A correlation with SEI significant at the .10 level 
helps to show that the syndrome of large families tends to 
be related to lower occupation. 

The correlation with black was reported in the dis- 
cussion of the previous variable and indicates again that 
it is likely that a good deal of the effect being measured 
by number of female children was also a characteristic of 
the black families. 

The larger the family as indicated by the number of 
female children, the less likely that there would be diff- 
erences in the achievement of the 2 siblings. It is in 
smaller families where differentiation can more readily 
occur. 

8. Share the bedroom (ND, b = .12) 

This variable was coded from 0 » share with no one, 
to 3 ■ share with -3 or more. The higher the score, the 
more sharing. A number of variables correlated sipiif- 
icantly as shown in the table. 



Table 17 

Significant Correlations of the Indicator "Share a 
Room" with other Demographic Variables for the 
Rurban Area. 



Type 


n 


Variable 


r 


ND 


464 


Rooms per person 


-.49 


ND 


9 


Number of children 


.46 


ND 


62 


Number of people in the home 


.45 


ND 


8 


Number of girls 


.42 


ND 


10 


Number of dropouts 


.25 


ND 


469 


Socio-Economic Index 


-.25 




These 


correlations have shown the expected 


variab les 


correlated 


with crowded conditions. 






Sharing a room was a good indicator for the 


expected 



variables showirg large families, large number of drop- 
outs, and low occupational level as indexed by SEI. 

When families were small, children did not have to 
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share a bedroom and the social class was higher* it was 
more likely that the children would differ in their 
school work and the child could take better advantage of 
opportunities available. 



Summary of Indicators for the Rurban Area. 

Prom the correlations of the indicators, and the in- 
dicators themselves, it appears that differential achieve- 
ment in siblings is beet accounted fjr by IQ, and by a 
combination of educacional press in the home (educational 
things) and social class, as shown by che correlations 
with larger families and crowding. Among blacks, the ab- 
sence of the father was a negative factor leading to few- 
er differences between children— more homogenization, 
while large numbers of female girls appeared to be a pos- 
itive factor leading to differences in achievement - but 
that difference might be at the expense of one child doing 
less well. 

In the rurban area the mean SEI score was *15 *86 with 
a S.D. of 21.08, thus indicating a socio-economic level 
considerably higher than the national mean, which is about 
30. In this higher level area, there is considerable ed- 
ucational press in the community and it would be expected 
that in general, children would achieve wall in school. 
Differences in achievement were connected with conditions 
which led to one child doing less well tnan expectation, 
rather than doing better than would be expected. 

In this area there were e. fet- families which were of 
much lower social class as shown by the high standard 
deviation. Ar.-ong these families, differences would be 
positive, in that they would mean one child was succeeding. 

In this area, IQ was related to achievements and 
differences in IQ accounted for more difference between 
the two children in achievement than any other factor ex- 
cept the nursery school items which was applicable to only 
a few families. 

In the rurban area several factors emerged which were 
associated with less achievement and can be thought of as 
being negative factors in a predominantly achieving atmos- 
phere. These were: attendance at nursery school when th*' 
child who attended was a problem child, lack of ed? „ it ion - 
al things in the home, being black, naving no reli^j-on, 
having a large family and living in a crowded hone. 

In this educational milieu, there were indications 
that girls got higher grades than boys and were more like- 
ly to be the achievers. 

A positive correlation between social class and 
differences between the years of education of their 
"significant other" who understood them best, indicated 
that among the higher 3EI families the achieving child's 
significant other had higher education but that among the 
lower SEI families the underachieving child had a higher 
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educated significant other. Both of these directions are 
possible in this area where people tend to be achievers. 
Those who were not doing well but were from higher level 
homes, may indeed select a lower level significant other. 
For those children who were not doing well there may very 
well be counselors, tutors, etc, who were helping the 
underachiever and therefore may be a significant-other 
with high education. 
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URBAN AREA: 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF INDICATORS TO THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 
Selection of the Indicators 



The eight variables which met the criteria in the 
urban area are shown in the table below in the order in 
which they entered the regression equation. 



Table l8 



Beta Weights and P Values for Demographic Variables 
Related to Differences in Academic Achievement of 
Siblings in the Urban Area. 



Type 


f 


Variable 


Beta 


P 


D 


170 


IQ 


.34 


10.19 


ND 


11 


Sex by achievement 
(female higher) 


.27 


12.58 


ND 


144 


Jewish or other religion 


-.18 


5.03 


ND 


66 


Father living 


-.18 


4.99 


ND 


141 


Catholic 


-.22 


5.50 


ND 


467 


Father presently 
employed 


.13 


2.39 


ND 


109 


Years of mother* s 
education 


.16 


3.95 


ND 


139 


Race: Black 


-.16 


3.00 



The variance accounted for by the eight variables 
was .25 and the F value (d.f. 8/135) was 5.49, P * 

. 001 . 



Correlates of the Indicators with other Demographic 
varieties 



1. IQJD, b - .34) 

Differences in intelligence, as measured by IQ 
tests, was the first variable in the regression equation 
indicating that IQ was the single best predictor of 
differences in grade point average in the urban area. 

Differences in age between the two children was the 
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only demographic variable which correlated with IQ 
(r * -.30*) The negative' relationship showed that the 
achieving child was more apt to be a younger child than 
an older one. This was the same finding as in the rur- 
ban area. 

Once again, age was a concommitant variable to IQ. 

2. Sex by Achievement ratio (D, b * .27) 

In this urban sample there were 153 girls and 135 
boys so it is likely that the mean of 1.6l reflects the 
fact of more girls. The variable correlated .^3 with the 
number of girls and -.37 with the number of boys, not 
much different in magnitude from the other areas. The 
high beta weight indicated that the achieving child is 
likely to be doing much better than the sibling 3 as there 
are more girls. Boys in general do less well in this 
area and many drop out, so therefore when there are 
girl-boy pairs the girls do much better. It is possible 
that there are girls in the girl-girl pairs who also are 
achieving way above their sib which helps to increase 
the amount of association with the dependent variable. 

3. Religion: Jewish or otner. (CD, b .18) 

In order to be able to determine the relationship 
of certain noncontiguous variables to others, a number 
of yes-no items were created. Religion was one of 
these. Entered into the regression were Catholic, Jew- 
ish, other, and no religion. Protestant, the majority 
religion, was not directly included, since it was not 
mathmatically possible or necessary to include all com- 
binations directly. 

For purposes of this final analysis, the 2 Jewish 
families, 11 Others, and 7 no answer families were 
grouped for a residual group. This is the group which 
turned out to be the third step on this regression, add- 
ing significantly to the amount of variance accounted for. 

The only significant correlation with this item, 
other than not being Catholic, was a correlation of .28 
with the item. Race: Other, which indicated a race other 
than black or white. This was another of the yes-no 
variables and the sample included 6 American Indian 
families, 2 Oriental and 2 "Other". 

The positive correlation for this item shows that 
among those whc indicated their religion as "Other” , 
many were likely to be of other than black or white race. 

The negative beta weight for this item shows that 
among those who indicated their religion as "Jewish or 
other", there were likely to be few differences in the 
academic achievement of the siblings, both were achieving 
or not achieving. 

4. Father living (ttD, b * -.18) 

Several variables were correlated significantly with 
this Item, as shown in the table. 



Table 19 



l 



Significant Correlations between the Indicator, 
‘‘Father Living* with other Demographic Variables 



Type 


in the 
# 


Urban Area. 
Variable 


r 


ND 


4 


Father present 


.29 


ND 


467 


Father presently employed 


.28 


ND 


65 


Parents separated or divorced 


.25 


ND 


464 


Rooms per person 


-.24 



Father living is a good indicator for a group of 
variables and it is interesting to note that the same 
four items and no others, correlated with “father living” 
for the rural sample, but with higher levels for the 
rural sample . / 

From the means for these itejas, which indicate the 
percentages with yes-no variables, it was shown that 90% 
of the fathers in the urban area were living as against 
785 in the rural sample. More fathers in the rural area 
were dead which accounts for more of the fatherless 
families there, while in the urban area 385 of the 
fathers were separated or divorced as opposed to 27% in 
the rural area, showing that separation was a larger 
factor in accounting for fatherless families in the ur- 
ban area* 

Fathers who were living were likely to be present 
and to be employed, but not as likely as in the rural 
area where the correlations were higher. Fathers who 
-were living and at home contributed to the crowding in 
the home* 

Father living, and by extension, father presence, 
was associated with fewer differences in achievement be- 
tween the two children, as shown by the negative beta. 

5. Catholic (ND, 6 « -.22) 

31 f of the sample was Catholic. The yes-no vari- 
able for being Catholic shoved that, in addition to being 
not other religions. Catholics were not likely to be 
black, r • -.54. 

The next highest correlations with being Catholic 
did not reach the levels for significance we are using, 
but are presented here for their interest value • Being 
Catholic was negatively related to the hours a week 
mother worked ( -.18), and positively related to differ- 




ential working while the two children were in school 
(.18). Prom these correlations we can say there was a 
trend for Catholic mothers to work less than other women 
of the sample and that among the Catholics, the achieving 
child was more likely to have had the mother at home dur- 
ing his school career. 

The positive beta weight for Catholics Indicates that 
among the Catholics there was more differentiation between 
the siblings than among the other religions, mainly the 
43£ Protestants, since they are the major religious group 
not brought into the regression up to this step. 

6. Father presently employed (ND, b « .13) 

Some of the same variables which correlated with 
"father living" correlated with "father employed", as 
shown. 



Table 20 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, 
"Father Employed" and Other Demographic Variables 
for the Urban Area. 



Type 


0 


Variable 


r 


ND 


4 


Father presence 


^96 


ND 


65 


Parents separated or divorced 


-.69 


ND 


66 


Father living 


.28 


ND 


464 


Rooms per person 


-.22 


ND 


462 


Number of people living in the 
home 


.21 



The correlations of father employed with father 
presence for the urban area is .96 showing that when 
fathers are present they are practically all employed. In 
the rural area this correlation was .89 which, although 
high, was not quite as high. In the urban area few men 
who were not employed stayed with the family, while a few 
more in the rural area apparently did stay. 

If the father was employed, in addition to being 
present and living and causing crowding in the home, he 
was not likely to be Jewish (-.17) or Other religion (-.17), 
not likely to be black, (-.17), but he tended to be higher 
in his occupation, as reflected by a correlation with SEI 
of .16. 

Father living, as reported in step 4, had a negative 
effect on differentiating he achievement of the two 
children, but father employed, as shown here in step 6, 
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had a positive effect. 



7. Years of mother’s education (HD, b ■ . 16 ) 

This variable correlated with a number of other var 
iables, as shown in the table. 



Table 21 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, 
"Mother’s Education" and other Demographic Variables 
for the Urban Area. 



Type 


5 


Variable 


r 


ND 


469 


Socio-Economic Index (ND) 


.28 


ND 


436 


Humber of educational things in 
home 


.28 


ND 


139 


Race: Black 


-.28 


D 


135 


Education of significant other (D) 


.26 


ND 


10 


Humber of dropouts in family 


-.24 


ND 


143 


Ho religion 


-.24 



These correlations show that mother’s education was 
a positive indicator for social class and for what is 
here being called educational press in the home. Educa- 
tional press was shown by educational things in the home, 
the education of significant others and a smaller number 
of dropouts in the family. 

Mother’s educational level was negatively related to 
being black and admitting to "No religion* 1 . 

The child who was the achiever was more apt to select 
an educated person as a significant person if the mother 
had more education, and the overall beta weight with this 
variable shows that there was more difference in the 
academic achievement of the children as the mother had 
more education . 

8. Race: Black (ND, b * -. 16 ) 

Being black had a number of significant correlations 
as shown in the table. 



Table 22 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, 
"Race: Black" and other Demographic Variables for 
the Urban Area. 



Type 


# 


Variable 


r 


ND 


1*11 


Catholic 


-.55 


ND 


1*13 


No religion 


.*12 


ND 


109 


Mother*s education 


-.28 


ND 


17 


Share a room 


-.23 


ND 


*169 


Socio-Economic Index 


-.22 



Forty six percent of the urban sample was black. The 
correlations show that these black families were not apt 
to be Catholic but were apt to be "no religion". Black 
mothers were likely to have low education, the families 
lived in more crowded conditions and lower occupational- 
social class rating than the rest of the sample. Fathers 
were less likely to be employed, (r « .17) 

Among the black families there was less differentia- 
tion between siblings , so the effect of race was negative 
for one child being a higher achiever. 



Summary of the Relationship between the Indicators and 
Other Demographic Factors 

In the urban area, the mean SEI was 32.00, with a S.D. 
of 17 - **6 - This Indicates that this sample just about rep- 
resented the national mean of 30. Although there was a 
large sample of blacks in this area, *I5S£, the negative 
effect of the types of jobs usually available to minority 
members may be somewhat offset by the fact that better Jobs 
are available in larger cities. 

In this area, IQ, as in all of the areas, was a potent 
indicator. 

This urban area is very cosmopolitan and includes var- 
ious ethnic and religious groups, but it was found that 
membership in these groups meant lower social class and was 
a negative influence which led to fewer differences. 

Father living, as opposed to father dead, was assoc- 
iated with fewer differences in children, but father presence 
and father employed were associated with more differences. 
Many fathers in this area were separated so that those who 
were living, but not with the family, made for more homog- 
enization of children, but having a father present and em- 
ployed were both associated with higher social class and 
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helped to differentiate the children. 

A more highly educated mother was associated with 
differences in the children, showing that if the mother 
was educated she would tend to differentiate the children 
and be more apt to help a brighter child succeed. 

In this area there were more girls than boys, es- 
pecially among the father-absent families. There was a 
trend for the black fathers to be nonemployed, which was 
highly associated with his being absent from the home but 
still living. Among families where the father was not 
present, it might be hypothesized that the boys left home 
early leaving more girls at home to make an excess of 
girl-girl pairs. Among these pairs there were more diff- 
erences between the children than among pairs with boys 
as one or both members. 
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COMPARISON OP THE THREE GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 



Correlations of the demographic indicators and an 
attempt to determine the underlying factors operating 
across the three cultures, has led to a new grouping of 
the variables which seem to represent underlying dynam- 
ics better than a priori grouping previously presented. 

The new headings were: 

+ 1 . IQ 

+ 2. Social class 
+ 3. Positive educational press 
-4. Negative educational environment 
-5. Negative effect of large families 
-6. Minority race or religion 

It is noted that three of these are listed as pos- 
itive and yet social class was actually directional in 
producing differences? depending upon the levtl of the 
community being discussed. Three of the headings are 
negative and all three of these were negatively corre- 
lated to social class. 

Although it would be possible to subsume all of 
these headings under social class since they are so 
highly related, it adds interest and also broadens the 
concepts to discuss them separately. 

1. IQ 

IQ showed highly positive relationships to academic 
achievement for all three areas. The higher IQ child 
was very apt to be the achieving child. 

IQ also showed a relationship with age in all three 
areas and in the rural area, where the correlation was 
low but positive, age emerged with a significant beta 
weight as a separate factor, (b * . 19)> showing that in 
this area the older child was most often the achieving 
child. 

In the other two areas, age was not a separate 
factor but the correlations with IQ were high and nega- 
tive (Rurban » -.23 Urban * -.29) The differences in 
sign of the correlations is interesting. 

The underlying factor is the relationship of age 
to IQ. The study was confined to a sample of children 
who were all in the three junior high school grades. 
Among junior high students it would be expected that 
more of the older children would be those who were old 
for their grade, and thus had been held back from pro- 
motion. As children reached 1 6 , the school leaving age, 
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and were still in junior high school, they could be re- 
tarded from one to two years* 

The school leaving age in all three geographical 
areas is 16, but in New York state, where the rurban and 
urban samples were collected, the rules were more strict- 
ly enforced, while in West Virginia, where the rural samp- 
le was obtained, the researchers were informed that less 
attention was paid to children who did not attend and 
there was a serious dropout problem. 

These facts about school leaving may explain the 
differences in sign found for age differences. In the 
rural area the brighter a child was, the more advanced he 
would be in school-perhaps moving into junior high early, 
while his less bright sibling would have dropped out and 
therefore not be selected as a school attender. In the 
rurban and urban areas, on the other hand, the older a 
child was, while sti31 attending junior high school, the 
less bright he would be* 

It appears that the direction of the age differences 
is explainable by differential concern with dropouts in 
the three areas. The high correlation with the dependent 
variable shows that the age of the child, related co the 
school grade in which he is, is highly predictive of, and 
related to the differential achievement of the two child- 
ren in the families. The child who is older but in a 
lower grade than he should be was the one not achieving 
well, while a child who was younger than he should be for 
his grade was doing well. Age in grade is to some extent 
a function of IQ. 

2. Social class 

Social class was clearly related to mother’s educa- 
tion. For a quarter of the sample population who were 
working but had no husband present, the SEI measure was 
based on mother's education alone, while for another 
quarter without husbands but not working, the means SEI 
of women of their educational level was assigned* The 
womans employment could also raise the class level of the 
family even if she had a husband who was working. 

Women with husbands present, only in the rural sample 
was woman's employment significantly related to SEI since 
women in this area, more than any other, worked at occu- 
pations with higher SEI ratings than those of their hus- 
bands. In this area many men worked at low level occupa- 
tions, such as coal miner, while women worked as secre- 
taries and school teachers with much higher SEI ratings. 

The SEI score for the family in such cases was the mid- 
point between the couple's scores, thus giving higher weight 
to the woman in this area. 

Father's presence tended to significance only in the 
rurban and urban areas, and since father presence was highly 
related to father's being employed, these correlations 
probably reflect the same facts as father's employment. 
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| Rooms per person was related to social class In the 

i rural and rurban areas but not In the urban areas , possibly 

! representing the fact that in the big cities there were 

fewer housing units for large families. Although sharing 
; rooms showed a negative tendency for all areas, only in 

the rurban area did it reach the .01 level. 

Number of dropouts was negatively correlated with SEI 
in the rural and rurban areas but not in the urban > although 
the direction was the same for the low correlation. 

"Significant other* s education" was negatively relat- 
ed to SEI for the rural area and positive for the rurban. 
Two possible explanations can be offerjd for the findings 
In each area. 

For the rural area, among low SEI families, the child 
who was achieving had a higher educated s ignifi cant -other f 
while the child who was not achieving as well had a lower- 
educated other. Poorly educated mothers and fathers be- 
come models for their children who are not doing well,while 
the achievers had found someone of higher education to 
help them. 

In the rurban area, the higher SEI achievers selected . 
higher educated models while the underachievers did not. 

The lower SEI underachieving children chose a higher ed- 
ucated other. Also, in this area children have guidance 
counselors and university tutors available. 

! 3. Positive educational press in the home 

This item was not directly measured* but seemed to be 
Indexed by the sum of the educational things in the home. 

If a mother had more education, she put more educa- 
tional things in her home so the children not only had a 
more educated mother to talk to and- interact with, but al- 
so a more stimulating physical environment. This illus- 
trates the interactive effect of education, social class 
and educational press in the home. 

Mother's education was highly related to SEI, since 
it was a major component of the measure, but it was also 
highly related to the size of town. Mother was apt to have 
more education if she lived in a larger town, but not in 
the urban area. A woman with a higher education in a 
rural or rurban area was more apt to move or remain in a 
larger town, while a better educated woman in an urban 
area was more likely to move to the suburbs. 

Positive push toward education was negatively related 
to being black and to belonging to no organized religion. 
These two variables were highly correlated in the urban 
area where there were a large number of blacks (r * .42), 
but not related in the other two areas where the smaller 
number of blacks and non~blacks were probably not similar 
to each other on these variables. 
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4. Negative educational environments 
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This factor had no direct measure but was Indexed by 
the Number of Dropouts and differential mother's working 
while children were preschool or school age. 

A low JEI home appeared to be most related to nega- 
tive educational environment. A home where there were 
many people in the home with consequent need to share a 
bedroom might interfere with ability to study. 

A negative environment also included many children in 
the family. When there are many children it might be more 
difficult for any one child to get attention .which then 
leads to underachievement. On the other hand, the finan- 
cial needs of the family might be so great that if a child 
can dropout and get a job, that may be an advantage to the 
family, if net to the child. 

Negative educational environment was ameliorated by a 
father who was living, by a mother who had more education 
and in the rural and rurban area, by a mother who went to 
work. Perhaps in some homes the additional income a mother 
brought in might make it possible for the children to re- 
main in school longer. Dropouts were negatively related to 
educational things in the home, which is the positive in- 
dicator for educational press, indicating that they were, to 
some extent, two sides of the same factor. 

If the mother did not work during the early childhood 
of the child he was more apt to be the achiever. In the 
urban area with this item all seemed to focus on Catholic 
women living in the center of the urban area. These were 
the ones who worked differentially during the early child- 
hood and school years of their ti*o children. The differ- 
ences between the two children were enhanced by this 
working, in favor of the achiever. 

In the rurban area black women were the ones who 
worked more while their achieving child was young. 

5. Negative effects of large families and sex pairings 

This factor appeared to be made up of two separate 
ideas but from the correlations they appeared to be re- 
lated. 

Number of children had a beta weight of -.21 in the 
rural area pointing up the negative effect on academic 
achievement of having a large family. When familias were 
large, there was little differentiation of the children, since 
they were homogenized, and there were more dropouts, showing 
a generally low level of achievement. 

The sex by achievement, or sex pairing item showed 
significant beta weights for both the rurban and urban 
areas, and in the rurban area there was a significant neg- 
ative beta for number of girls in the family. These find- 
ings seem to show that in the rurban area, among girl-boy 
pairs of siblings, the girls were apt to be the achievers; 
but in certain large families where there were girl-girl 
pairs, there was apt to be small differences in the achieve- 
ment of the two girls. 
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In the urban area, where there were many fewer boys 
in the study population, especially in the father absent 
families, it appeared that among the girl-boy and girl- 
girl pairs there were wider differences than among the 
pairs containing boys.* 

6. Minority race and religion 

Minority group mem&ersHip, whether race or religion, 
had negative associations with social class. Whether 
there was more than social class operating is a moot Ques- 
tion, but since several of these yes-no variables had 
significant betas, it warrants special mention as a 
grouped factor, inhibiting differences in achievement be- 
tween the two children. 

In every case where these variables became signifi- 
cant, there were negative beta weights, indicating that the 
conditions of minority race and religion in all areas, 
served as homogenizing influences, rather than releasing 
influences which would allow children of different IQ to 
be different in grade point average. 

Summary of Demographic Variables 

This section had documented and discusssed the factors 
in the environment over which the child had no control, to 
find out what effect that background had on the differen- 
tial achievement of two children in the same family. It 
was pointed out that in depressed surroundings, such as the 
rural area here studied and the large urban situation, es- 
pecially for the large black population sampled here, 
differences should be thought of as positive, allowing a 
child to succeed where others in the same environment were 
not succeeding. In the rurban area, where the sample 
showed higher social class, differences were more apt to be 
negative in that they would be contrary to the general ex- 
pectation, In this population, among those who were lower 
social class, the same positive outcome for differences 
would be expected. 

Findings were that IQ was the single best predictor 
and that IQ was highly correlated with age of the child. 
Interesting differences were found for areas showing that 
in the rural area, where underachievers were able to drop 
out of school, the brighter a child was, the younger he was 
apt to be in the sample of children. In the rurban and ur- 
ban areas the older a child was, and still be retained in 
Junior high school, the lower his IQ was apt to be. 

Social class and its ramifications was the second 
largest predictor. Low social class in all three areas, 
was related to more homogenization of the children, thus 
showing the difficulty a child would have in succeeding in 
a depressed environment. 

Having a living father was positive in allcwing rural 
children to differ from one another, but negative in the 
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urban area where there were more living but separated 
fathers. Fathers employment was positive in the urban area 
allowing children to differ from one another. 

In the urban area, mother's education was significant, 
where the general educational level was low, those mothers 
with a somewhat higher education were able to help a child 
with ability to succeed. 

Mother's education was associated with educational 
things in the home and showed the interaction of education, 
social class, and positive educational press in the home in 
every area. Helping women get more education might be a 
very positive way to help children break out of poverty. 
Children with mothers with more education were less apt to 
drop out. There was some indication that in the rural and 
rurban areas mother's working was negative for the IQ of the 
child but was positive in the urban area. 

Poor housing and the concommitant corwding were nega- 
tive in every area and related to social class. 

Large families were related to poor housing and social 
class, but there appeared to be a negative educational 
effect because of the lack of attention to the children in 
large families which was over and above the -crowding because 
of many family members. 

Minority group membership in religion or race, while a 
concommitant of social class, was so pronounced, - emerging 
in each regression - that it was given special attention. 

For minorities in any area, in addition to the lower income 
and job of the parents, there may in addition be discrim- 
ination against the children in school* which depresses their 
differential functioning. 
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THE FAMILY VARIABLES 



This study included twenty-five family variables and 
related them to the dependent variable, differences in the 
academic achievement of siblings. These family variables 
were divided into four types of relationships - mother- 
child, father-child, both parents and the child. and rela- 
tionships between the siblings. There were 7 mother-child, 
5 father-child, 4 parent-child and 9 sibling relationships 
factors. The table briefly describes these factors. A 
more detailed description of them is found in the Appendex. 
A description of a variable is found the first time it is 
introduced. 



Table 23 



Family Variables Included in Stepwise Regression 
Analysis and the Steps at Which Significant Variables 
were Selected In Rural, Rurban and Urban Area Samples. 

# Variable 



Mother-child 

88 Mother-child conflict 

107 Mother's expectation about child's school perform- 
ance 

382 Warm democratic mother 

385 Authoritarian mother 

388 Pressuring mother 

418 Mother's working has positive effect on child 

421 Mother's working has negative effect on child 

Father-child 

114 Father* s aspiration about child's future level of 
education 

412 Father's power in the family in comparison to the 
mother 

424 Warm democratic father 

430 Pressuring father 

Parent-child 

“VI ue rinite rules by parents for child's behavior 
403 Loyalty to and empathy with parents 

4 06 Works for own spending money 




409 Child has more power than parents 



Sibling 

100 Interaction with sibling (mostly positive) 

103 Sibling rivalry 

105 R feels that mother favors sibling 

219 Sibling has active personality as rated by R 
223 Sibling is inner directed as rated by R 
227 R has a more active personality than sib as rated 
by R 

231 R is more inner directed than sibling as rated by 
R 

M2 Mother perceived as warmer to R than to sibling 

446 Mother perceived as being more authoritarian- 

pressuring to R than to sibling 



COMPARISON OF THE STEPWISE REGRESSION OUTCOMES FOR FAMILY 
VARIABLES IN THREE GE03RAPKIC AREAS 



All of the family variables were placed into a step- 
wise regression and those that met the criteria were kept 
for further analysis. The criteria were; an P value of 
2.00 for the partial correlation with the dependent vari- 
able, holding constant all the other variables already 
entered, a gain of 1 % or more in the accounted for variance 
when the factor was introduced into the regression equation 
and the multiple correlation being significant at least at 
the .01 level after the variable was introduced into the 
equation. There was an occasional exception to this rule, 
but in no case was more than one of the conditions not met, 
and when this occurred there was some special reason. The 
following table presents the step at which variables were 
entered into the equation for those that met the criteria 
for any of the three geographic areas. If there is consis- 
tency for these variables across the three geographic areas 
we may then combine the areas and consider them to be not 
different according to the relationship of the family fact- 
ors and the dependent variable. If however, the variables 
are not consistently found in the three areas, the areas 
will need to be considered as different and the three 
cultures reported separately. 

There was only one factor which was found in all three 
areas and this one, mother-child conflict, had a negative 
beta weight for the rural and rurban areas but a positive 
weight for the urban. Child power was significant in two 
areas and positive for both. Pressuring father was positive 
for the rural area and negative for the urban, while feather’s 
aspirations about the child’s future level of education was 
negative in the rural area and positive in the rurban. Thir- 
teen variables were significant only for one area and the 
remaining seven were r.ot significant in any area. 
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Table 24 



Significant Family Variables Included in Stepwise 
Regression Analysis and the Steps at Which Signif- 
icant Variables were Selected in Rural, Rurban, and 
Urban Area Samples. 



# 


Variable 


Rural 


Rurban 


Urban 


409 


Child power 


1 




4 


91 


Definite rules set by parents 


2 






430 


Pressuring father 


3 


- 


5 


88 


Mother-child conflict 


4 


1 


2 


227 


R has more active person- 
ality than sibling 


5 


— 




223 


Sibling Is inner directed 


6 


- 


— 


114 


Father has high aspirations 
for child’s education 


7 


3 




107 


Mother has high expectations 
for child’s schoolwork 


8 


— 




406 


Child works for spending 
money 


9 


— 




385 


Mother is authoritarian 


— 


2 


— 


4l2 


Father power in the family 


— 


4 


- 


105 


R feels mother favors sibling 


- 


- 


1 


442 


Mother warmer to R than to 
sibling 


** 


— 


3 


100 


Interaction with sibling 


- 


- 


6 


403 


Loyalty to and empathy with 
parents 


** 


5 




446 


Mother more authoritarian- 
pressuring to R than to sib 


** 




7 


388 


Pressuring mother 


** 




8 




Total 


9 


5 


8 



From these data we may conclude that the three areas 
were different from each other in their patterns of regress- 
ion coefficients with the dependent variable. The three 
areas must be then considered as different cultures for 
relationship between the family variables studied and diff- 
erential school achievement of the two siblings. 

On the other hand it may be that there are some sim- 
ilarities between their underlying structures. They may 
be indicators of similar patterns of relationships which 
can be deduced from exploring the relationships between each 
of the selected variables and other family variables. This 
exploration will be done area by area. 
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Since the variables were very different for each of the 
geographic areas, indicators will be discussed separately 
for each area and then compared with each other. The first 
area selected will be the rural one. 



RURAL AREA: 

TRE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDICATORS AND THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 

Selection of the Indicators 

The twenty-four family variables were placed in a 
step-wise regression analysis and nine of them were selected 
for further analysis, on the basis of the 3 criteria men- 
tioned; an F value o 2.00 or higher for the significance of 
the partial correlation, the increment in accounted for va- 
riance by the variable of .01 or higher and a multiple cor- 
relation at the time for inclusion of the variable signifi- 
cant at the .001 level or beyond. 

The beta value presents the normalized weighting for 
the variable as well as the direction of the relationship j 
and the F value indicates the significance of the regression 
holding constant the prior Betas introduced. 



Table 25 



Beta Weights and F Value for Family Variables Related 
to Differences in Academic Achievement of Siblings in 
the Rural Area. 



0 


Variable 


Beta 


F 


W. Virginia 






409 


Child power 


+ .27 


10.57 


91 


Definite rules set by parents 


-.15 


2.96 


430 


Pressuring father 


+ .23 


6.48 


88 


Conflict with mother 


-.18 


4.35 


227 


R's self active orien. - siblings 
self active orien. 


+ .13 


2.30 


223 


Inner-directedness of sibling as 
perceived by R 


-.13 


2.49 


114 


Father* s aspiration for R's future 
education 


-.20 


4.00 


107 


Mother's aspiration for R in terms 
of school 


+ .19 


3.69 


406 


Financial independence of parents 


-.10 


1.56 
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The multiple correlation for the 2 4 variables was ,50, 
For the above nine items the multiple correlation was ,46, 
In other words^the nine items accounted for 92? of the var- 
iance found for the 24, The F value for the multiple R at 
step 9 was 3.67 which was significant beyond the ,001 level 
for 9/125 degrees of freedom, while the F for all the items 
was 1.45 which was not significant at the .05 level. The 
larger number of items increased the amount of error more 
than they contributed to accounting for the variance. 



Correlates Between the Indicators and Other Family Factors 

1. Child power (b » ,27) 

The variable was indexed by three items having to do 
with the degree of decision mrking power the child had in 
relation to his mother and father about his buying clothes, 
and a general one for the relationship to each parent. 

Child power had no correlations significant at the ,01 
level with any of the family factors. There were three 
factors however which were significant at the ,10 level 
which provide some further meaning to this item. They were: 
R did not feel that the mother favored the sibling over the 
self, did not feel that the father was a pressuring person 
and he had a high degree of loyalty to the parents. In 
other words, children who felt that they had more to say in 
the family than their sibling, felt in general they were 
favored by the parents and reciprocated this feeling by 
having positive affect toward them. The child power indi- 
cator seemed to be representing child power with positive 
affect toward parents. 

Children having these characteristics were more likely 
to be achieving tetter in school than was the sibling, 

(b « .27) 

2, Definite rules by parents for child 1 s behavior 
(b —.15) 

This factor was indexed by 5 items all of which meas- 
ured different kinds of rules and the extent to which these 
were imposed on the child. The areas were? time to be in 
at night, watching tv, tine spent on homework, time spent 
on the telephone and rules about Jobs to be done around the 
house. 

There were four other family factors which were signif- 
icantly correlated with the indicator, rules set by parents. 
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Table 26 



Significant Correlations of the Indicator, "Rules Set 
by Parents" with Other Family Factors 





Variable 


r 


88 


Conflict with mother 


.31 


388 


Pressuring mother 


.2*1 


382 


Warm democratic mother 


.22 


430 


Pressuring father 


.22 



Three of the items were quite straight forward - mat- 
ernal-child conflict, and having pressuring parents. Rules 
refer to pressure and if there are no rules there will be 
no conflict. It is very interesting that the child who 
perceived the parents as setting rules more than did the 
sibling, also tended to perceive the mother as being warm 
and democratic. In other words, these rules were not per- 
ceived as being antagonistic to the child’s interests but 
were emanating from a warm supportive person. The indicator 
is renamed, having structuring supportive parents. 

Children who perceived their parents as structuring 
supportive tended to perform less well in school than did 
the sibling, who perceived his parents as providing more 
freedom even though the parent may have been perceived as 
being less supportive. 

3. Pressuring father (b « .23) 

This factor was indexed by three items derived and a- 
dapted from the Bronfennbrenner Devereux and Rogers study. 
They mostly measured the extent to which the father applied 
pressure for better performance in school and to do better 
than other children. The father also would apply sanctions 
by withdrawing privileges. There were 5 other family 
factors with significant correlations with this factor. 

The constellation of factors represented by the indi- 
cator, Pressuring Father, included Pressuring mother and 
also mother-child conflict. The factor. Father having 
high aspirations for the child, gives some validity to the 
measure of Pressuring Father since the father's pressure 
was expressed in regard to the child's educational future. 
The correlation of Pressuring Father with having the father 
perceived as being warm and democratic is quite interesting 
and reflects the possibility of the child perceiving the 
parents * pressure as concern for the childs well being. 
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Table 27 



Significant Correlations of the Indicator, ’’Pressuring 
Father 11 , with Other Family Factors for the Rural 
Sample. 



correlations with the indicator. Conflict witn moaner. 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, "Con 
flict with Mother" and Other Family Factors 



388 Pressuring mother 

91 Rules set by parents 

385 Authoritarian mother 



Variable 



r 



388 Pressuring mother 

424 Warm democratic father 

114 Father's aspirations for childs education 

88 Conflict with mother 

91 Rules parents set 



.38 

.33 

.32 

.22 

.22 





Table 28 





421 



Mother who works has a negative effect on 
children 

Pressuring father 



. 2 ? 

*22 




ERLC 



430 



This essence of this set of factors Is that the child 
perceived the mother as being a person to be reckoned with 
and therefore there was conflict* The Indicator is re- 
named, "Conflict with a strong mother" * 

Children who perceived the mother this way did not do 
as well in school as did the sibling who perceived the 
mother as being less authoritarian and less pressuring.and 
therefore had less conflict with the mother* Had there 
been a good deal of positive affect associated with the 
mother's strength^ the consequence might have been different* 

5* R's perception of the self as being more active than 

the* sib (b » *13) 

The perception of self as being active was indexed by R's 
rating of self and sib on seven items* The value was R'r 
score minus sib score* The more positive the score^the more 
the child perceived the self as being a more active person 
than the sibling. 

There was only one factor which had a significant corr- 
elation with this indicator and it was an artifact of the 
statistical calculations. There was a correlation of *>4 
between the indicator and the extent to which R perceived 
sib as being an active person. The less Sib was perceived 
as being active^the more likely R would be to perceive 
R-Sib as a more active person. 

Pour family factors related to this indicator which did 
not reach the .01 level but aid in the clarification of its 
meaning. The more active R perceived himself in relation to 
Sib, the less hir felt that Sib was favored by the mother, 
the less R felt that there were many strict rules in the 
family, the less R felt that the mother was authoritarian 
and the less R felt that the father had high educational as- 
pirations for hir. If R felt that hir had a more active 
personality than did Sib then R tended to perceive the 
family as being permissive and as favoring R over Sib. The 
indicator, "R's perception of the self as having a more 
active personality than the sibling" also includes a feeling 
of family permissiveness and favoritism. 

The Beta weight indicated that this factor was posi- 
tively associated with academic proficiency with the sibling 
who felt more active, more favored and that the family was 
more permissive / doing better in school than the sibling who 
did not feel that way as much* 

6. Inner dlrectedness of Sib as perceived by R 
( b - -.13) 

This factor was based on the same set of items that 
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measured the active self perception but the items were com- 
bined differently. They measured the extent to which R was 
directed in his action by internal rather than external 
forces. 

There were two statistically significant correlations 
with the indicator. One of these was an artifact, the 
difference between the inner directedness of the self and 
that of the sibling ( r * -.74 )* In other words the less 
Sib was perceived as being inner directed, the more self 
was perceived as having more inner direction than Sib. 

The second correlate of the indicator was the family 
factor. Pressuring Mother, which had a correlation of -.26. 
This signifies that the more inner directed Sib was the 
less the mother was perceived as being a pressuring mother. 
Pressure from these children came from within themselves. 

Some of the correlations at the *10 level give further 
support to the conclusion that the more self-contained 
Sib was the more permissiveness* These were negative corr- 
elations of -.15 and -.16 between the item and"fathers 
decisioning making in the family* and tt pressuring father.* 
Also, the correlation with the childs decision making 
power was *15* 

The indicator, inner directedness of the Sibling, in- 
cluded family permissiveness. 

The more inner directed Sib was perceived to be, in 
association with family permissiveness, the less likely the 
child was to achieve better than the sibling. 

7* Father's aspiration for R's education (b « -.20) 

This variable was indexed by a single question on a 
seven point scale from the statement that the "father 
wants R to stop going to school as soon as he can," to 
"father wants R to go to graduate school." 

There were two statistically significant correlations 
with the indicator. Mothers expectations for R's perform- 
ance in the classroom was correlated *56 and pressuring 
ather correlated .32. 

The indicator, father's educational aspirations for R 
seems more appropriately to be measuring parental education- 
al aspirations, coupled with pressure for the child to 
achieve well in school. 

The negative relationship indicates that if Sib is 
doing less well than R then the father is perceived as 
pressuring Sib to do better and the father wants Sib to go 
on for further education. It would seem that father's 
higher aspiration for education for Sib may be an indication 
of an unrealistic goal as perceived by Sib who is already 
not doing as well in school as R. R, the achiever, may 
require less pressure. This indicator may be differentiated 
from Number 3 where father-pressure was associated with the 
father being perceived as a warm person. In that case the 
relationship was positive with achievement* Without the 



positive affect associated with having higher aspirations for 
the child, the consequence is a negative one* 

8* Mothers* expectations for R's performance in the 
classroom ( b ■ .19 ) 

This indicator is different from the preceeding one in 
that it measures the mothers' expectations about the level of 
performance R is expected to have in the schoolroom* The 
range was from a code of 0 indicating that the mother didn't 
care what the child did, to a score of 5 meaning that she ex- 
pected him to be one of the best in the class* 

The correlation of *56 with fathers aspiration for the 
child's level of educational progress as found in the pre- 
vious indicator is repeated here, but this time the mother 
was the pressuring person ( r * *24) and father pressure was 
not included* The title. High parental expectations and 
pressuring mother, seems appropriate. There was a correla- 
tion of *l6 with the variable loyalty and empathy with 
parents indicating the positive affect associated with the 
variable* 

The relationship was positive and R, who perceived the 
parents as having high expectations for him, coupled with a 
mother who provided pressure for this performance , resulted 
in having R do better in school than did Sib who did not 
feel that way about the parents* Note that the differenti- 
atiing element between this and the previous indicator was 
the source of the pressure* If it was> provided by the 
father, the result was a lower level of performance' than if 
the mother was the source of pressure even though the aspir- 
ation and expectation for performance level was not differ- 
ent . 



9. Financial Independence from parents ( b * -,10 ) 

The two items Indexing this factor were the Childs' 
earning his own spending money and his spending time on a 
paying Job outside of the home* The title, Financial Inde- 
pendence^ is not quit accurate since the child was in Junior 
high school and dependent of the parents* On the other 
hand, earning his own spending money gives the child more say 
about how it will be spent and may modify his relationship 
with the parents differently from the sib who does not work 
outside of the home for pay* 

There were no other family factors significantly related 
to this indicator and the only hint about its broader meaning 
is derived from a correlation of -*14 with the variable Warm- 
democratic mother* The child who worked outside of the home 
felt his mother was less warm than did the child who was not 
working. 

The minus beta means that the child who worked outside 
of the home tended to do less well in school than did his sib- 
ling who did not work, Io should be noted that the finding 
does not relate to whether having children work outside of the 
home for pay results in lower school performance but there is 
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a suggestion that this may be so in families where one Jun- 
ior high school child worked and the sibling did not* 

The suggestion of the employed child having less mater- 
nal pressure may reflect the childs greater Independence 
from his parents and gives some validity to the description 
of the indicator as being a parent-child one rather than be- 
ing defined in the demographic or self sections of the 
report* 

The correlation with lack of maternal warmth may re- 
flect a motivation for the child to work in order to find a 
substitute source of gratification. Employment may also be 
taking the place of school achievement in comparison to the 
sibling who may be rewarded for school accomplishment. 



Summary of Findings about the Family and the Dependent Var- 
iable for the Rural Area 



Parents who were stricter and warmer to one child seemed 
to give him more power to make his own decisions in the 
family. This child felt he was a more active, self deter- 
mining person who was doing better in school. Cn the other 
hand, if the child was earning his own spending money, he 
tended to have more negative feeling toward the family and 
was doing less well in school. It was as if this child was 
getting ready to withdraw from the school and home toward the 
world of work. He may soon be a school and home leaver. 

Strictness and conflict in the home without the feeling 
of warmth was associated with lower school achievement for 
that sibling. While the mother's having high aspirations for 
the child meant that the child would do better in school, 
pressure from the father had a negative effect. There may 
be different ways pressure is applied to a child by the two 
parents, and fathers might look to the mother for instruction 
about how to apply pressure that is functional for increased 
achievement. Likewise when the mother finds that she and one 
of her children are having more conflict than with another 
child, she should examine the relationship since it may re- 
sult in that child's doing less well in school. If the child 
Is already doing less well and school achievement is a 
source of the conflict, the mother should recognize that the 
conflict may not be operating to increase the child's school 
performance. 

There was little effect of the siblings relationship 
with each other on their differential school achievement. 
Although the child who felt more active and more inner dir- 
ected than the sibling did better in school, sibling rivalry 
or positive sibling interactions did not matter. 

Providing love, limits and helping the child to grow 
seemed to pay off in the child's schoolwork. It may be that 
one of the best ways to help a child do better in school 
than he is, may be to focus on his parents in the rural set- 
ting. 
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The strict, authoritarian repressive family does not 
seem to be positive for achievement - more warmth and under- 
standing and more openness in expression of feeling might 
result In children feeling stronger about themselves and 
more able to cope with school* 



RURBAN AREA: 

RELATIONSHIP - OF THE FAMILY INDICATORS TO THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 



SELECTION OF THE INDICATORS 



Five family variables met the criteria for signifi- 
cance In the rurban area, as shown In the table. 



Table 29 



Beta Weights and F Values for Family Variables Re- 
lated to Differences In Academic Achievement of Sib- 
lings In the Rurban Area* 



# 


Variable 


Beta 


F 


88 


Mother-child conflict 


-.25 


8.31 


385 


Authoritarian mother 


.17 


3.59 


114 


Father has high aspiration for 
R*s education 


.11 


1.86 


412 


Father power in the family 


-.14 


2.69 


403 


Loyalty to and empathy with 
parent s 


.12 


1.88 



The multiple correlation for all of the family factors 
was *40 and they accounted for 16 % of the variance In the 
dependent variables. The 5 indicators had a multiple R of 
.33 and had 11* of the variance or 75 % of the total* The 
multiple R of .33 had a F value of 3.26 and with 5/138 
degrees of freedom was significant beyond the .001 level. 

The F value for all of the items was 1*05 and was not 
statistically significant indicating that the addition of 
the other Items added more error than they accounted for. 

Correlates Between the Indicators and other Family Variables 

1, Conflict with mother ( b » -.25 ) 

Five factors were significantly correlated with the 
indicator. Mother-child conflict. 
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Table 30 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator 
"Mot her- Chi Id Conflict” and Other Family Variables* 



# 


Variable 


r 


385 


Authoritarian mother 


.37 


388 


Fressuring mother 


.3* 


446 


Mother more authoritarian-pressuring for 
self than for sib 


*28 


421 


Working mother has negative effect on 
children 


*23 


103 


Sibling rivalry 


*22 



The essence of this constellation of factors is of a 
conflictful, hostile atmosphere in the home* Mother-child 
conflict is associated with a pressuring father, conflict 
with both mother and sibling and a feeling that mother was 
particularly hostile to him* 

When a child perceived the home as conflictful, he did 
less well in school than did the sibling who did not have 
this perception. The child did better in school if he 
thought of the home as a place where there was less press- 
ure, where he had less conflict with the mother and with 
his siblings and where, if the mother worked, she did not 
feel too tired to show interest in her childs school work, 
and where children did not have to give up their activities 
to help around the house because the mother was working* 

2, Authoritarian mother ( b « ,17 ) 

There were eight family factors correlated with this 
factor* 



Table 31 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, 
Authoritarian Mother,” and Other Family Variables* 



# 


Variables 


r 


427 


Authoritarian father 


*46 


388 


Fressuring mother 


.37 


88 


Conflict with mother 


.37 


446 


Mother more authoritarian pressuring 





403 


for R than for Sib 


.37 


Loyalty to parents 


-.28 


105 


Mother favors sib 


.25 


103 


Sibling rivalry 


.24 


421 


Working mother has negative effect on 
children 


.24 


430 


Pressuring father 


.22 



This indicator has some similiarity to the previous one. 
Both had conflict with an authoritarian-pressuring mother but 
the second indicator had more focus on the place of the 
father. He was also seen as authoritarian and pressuring in- 
dicating that there was consistency in the treatment of the 
child. When there was this consistent family pressure the 
child did better in school, than did the sibling who, did not 
perceive as much pressure from both parents. This consistent 
family pressure on the child did not result in his liking the 
parents or wanting to be with them but it was functional for 
his school progress. 

3. Father's aspirations for K's future education 

( b * .ii ) — 

There was only one other factor associated with this 

variable. It was mother's aspiration. ( r » .61 ) This 
factor should be retitled "Parental aspirations for R's 
education." Children whose parents held higher level of as- 
piration for the child did better in school than did those 
who felt their parents did not want them to go as far. It 
may however be that children who were doing well in school 
had parents who felt they should continue further with their 
education . 

4. Father power in the family ( b » -.14 ) 

The four items indexing this variable dealt with the 
distribution of decision making power between the husband 
and wife. The areas investigated were about who made dec- 
isions regarding the child's doing chores, about managing 
family money, about rules for what the child may or may not 
do, and about what food should be prepared. Two of the items 
had to do with the child, one was a more traditional female 
area and one a male one. The higher the score the more the 
father had the say and the smaller the score the more the 
wife decided matters. 

There was only one significant correlation - loyalty 
to parents ( r * .26). Perceiving his father as stronger 
meant that the child felt more positively toward the parents. 
However, the father-dominated family did not result in 
higher achievement for the child. Children who felt the 
mother was stronger in relation to the father did better in 
school than did children who felt the father was more dom- 
inant although they felt less family loyalty. 
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5. Loyalty to and empathy with parents ( b * .12 ) 

This factor was indexed by four items related to posi- 
tive communication patterns with parents: being willing to 
do as grown-ups want him to, being unwilling to leave the 
parents, and a feeling that parents focus on the positive 
qualities of children. 

There were six significant correlations with this in- 
dicator. 



Table 32 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator "Loy- 
alty to Parents" and Other Family Variables. 



# Variable r 



382 


Warm democratic mother 


.39 


421 


Mothers working has a negative effect 
on chi ldren 


-.29 


385 


Authoritarian mother 


-.28 


424 


Warm democratic father 


.27 


412 


Father power in family decisions 


.26 


91 


Parents set rules 


*23 



In the previous set having a father who had a good 
deal of say about family matters was related to loyalty and 
empathy to parents, but the regression direction was nega- 
tive. In this indicator both mother and father were seen 
as warm, leading to general positive affect from both par- 
ents and although rules were set, the child did not feel 
the mother was authoritarian or would be neglectful if she 
worked. This indicator represents a positive family at- 
mosphere. When the child felt that the family atmosphere 
was more positive than did the sibling, the child did bet- 
ter in school. On the other hand if the child felt that 
the atmosphere was more negative, that child did less well. 



Summary of the Indicators and Other Family Variables 

In summary, the first indicator,conflict with a strong 
mother, combined a number of factors dealing with a home 
atmosphere where there was conflict between the mother and 
child and between the sibling and the child. The mother was 
not only seen as a source of conflict but was also a strong 
person, authoritarian and pressuring. There was no signif- 
icant relationship with any of the father factors in this 
indicator* The relationship with the dependent variable was 
negative suggesting that children who felt that the mother 




was a source of conflict and who had sibling rivalry coupled 
with the feeling that the mother was even more authoritarian 
and pressuring to the self than to the sib were less likely 
to do well in school than the sibling who did not have these 
feelings . 

The second indicator, consistent parental pressure, was 
similar in many ways to the first. This indicator, author- 
itarian mother, had a high overlap of correlations with the 
previous indicator. The major difference between the pattern 
of correlations for the two was that the second one included 
the father. If there was mother-child conflict but mother 
and father were both seen as consistent, then the child did 
better in school than if his sibling did not perceive the 
family in this way. 

The father* s influence was further clarified by the next 
two indicators. If the father was too strong in the family, 
especially in relation to the mother, the child did not do 
as well in school. It seemed that the child did better in 
school if he thought there was a balance of parental forces, 
especially if both parents were perceived as being equally 
strong. 

The other factor indexed high aspirations for the 
child *s educational future and this aspiration was shared by 
the mother. Under this condition of parental high aspira- 
tions the child did better in school than the sibling for 
whom the parents did not have such high aspirations. It may 
be , though, that parental aspirations are as much a func- 
tion of the childs abilities as an internal state of the 
parents . 

The last factor in the rurban area combined a number of 
positive affect dimensions. Children who felt that the 
mother and father were warm and democratic; where the mother 
was not authoritarian; and where the father had more power 
in the family than did the mother; and where there were 
definite rules, did better in school. The sibling who felt 
that the parents were colder, where the father was weaker 
than the authoritarian mother and where rules were not 
definite did not do as well in school. 

In the rurban area, mother-child conflict had negative 
consequences for the childs school performance. A father 
who was definite but not too overbearing, even though there 
was conflict with the mother and the sibling, had a posi- 
tive consequence. Having high hopes for the child seemed to 
be a constructive consequence in this area where parents in 
general tended to be quite pressuring for academic success. 
Children were handicapped without it. In other words if 
both parents, in effect said to the child that it didn't 
matter to them how far he went in school, the child did not 
do as well as if the parents indicated they cared and wanted 
him to get ahead academically. The ideal circumstance of 
the "good family" seemed to work. Love, limits, and a pa- 
temal-centered-family- setting promoted positive consequen- 
ces in the school setting. The family and the educational 



systems were related In a positive way* A belief that one 
had good family and doing good school work went together. 



URBAN AREA: 

RELATIONSHIP op the family indicators to the dependent 
VARIABLE 



SELECTION OF THE INDICATORS 

Eight family variables met the criteria for signifi- 
cance in the urban area* as shown in the table. 



Table 33 

Beta Weights and P Values for Family Vari 
lated to Differences in Academic Achievement of Sib- 
lings in the Urban Area* 



# 


Variable 


Beta 


F 


105 


R feels mother favors sib more 


-.19 


5.16 


88 


Mother-child conflict 


+ .16 


3.72 


442 


Warm, democratic mother for R - 
wurm, democratic mother for sib 


+ .11 


1.85 


409 


Child power of R in the family 


+ .11 


1.69 


430 


Pressuring father 


-.16 


3.22 


100 


Total sib - R interaction 


+ .07 


• 66 


446 


Authoritarian pressuring mother 
for R - authoritarian pressuring 
mother for sib 


-.13 


2.27 


388 


Pressuring mother 


+ .14 


1.85 



All of the family factors had a multiple correlation 
of .42 and accounted for 17 % of the total variance The F 
value for these factors was *98 and not significant. 

The 8 selected factors however had a multiple R of *37 
with an F value of 2.72 which was significant at the .0* 
level. The 1 3% of the accounted for variance was over 75 % 
of the variance attributable to all of the items and we may 
conclude that the eight items represented the total. 

Correlates Between the Indicators and Other Family Variable 

1* R feels mother favors sibling more th an s elf 

( b"« -.ID 

This indicator was Indexed by a single item asking the 
child how often he thought his mother was on the side of 
the sibling rather than on his side. The larger the number 
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the more often the child thought the sibling was favored* 

The two significant correlations, perceiving the 
mother as not being warmly democratic ( r » -*22 ) and 
perceiving her as authoritarian ( r » *26 ) showed that the 
child felt the mother not only favored the sibling, but also 
was cold and domineering* 

The factor represents the child* s feeling that he is 
rejected by his mother* Collaboration for this redefinition 
of the indicator is found in the other lower order correla- 
tions* The rejected child also felt that his mother press- 
ured him, was more authoritarian to him than to the sib and 
he in turn had less loyalty to the parents* 

The direction of the regression coefficient means that 
the rejected child did less well in school than did the sib- 
ling who did not have this feeling about the mother* 

2* Conflict with mother ( b ■ *16 ) 

There were three items which had significant correla- 
tions with the indicator* 



Table 3 1 * 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator 
"Mother-Child Conflict" and Other Family Variables* 



0 


Variable 


r 


91 


Definite rules about child behavior 


.35 


388 


Pressuring mother 


• 26 


385 


Authoritarian mother 


• 22 



The indicator represented the constellation of factors 
about having many definite rules about what was expected of 
the child, combined with perception of the mother as being 
authoritarian and pressuring* In general; these factors 
seemed to represent a strict mother who was a force in the 
childs life for school accomplishment* The child knows what 
is expected by the mother* 

Having the mother perceived as being strict by one 
child seems to have that child do better in school than the 
sibling who had less of this feeling* 

It may be that strictness in the home is more crucial 
for accomplishment in the large city ghetto areas than in 
the rural and rurban milieu since there may be more counter 
forces in the large city than in the other two areas* 

3* Mother perceived as being; more warmly democratic for 
R than for sibling ( b m *li ) 

The three items Indexing this factor were derived from 
the Bronfennbrenner Scale of parent-child relationships* 



The items were rated on a five point scale of frequency. 

They asked about how often the child felt that the mother 
was there when needed* whether she explained why she wanted 
the child to do something and whether the child understood 
what the mother expected of him* They combined both waimth 
and using verbal persuasion* 

There was only one significant correlation with this 
sibling difference score and that was the statistical arti- 
fact of a positive relationship with the extent to which the 
mother was perceived as being warm by R, 

The positive beta weight for the item means that the 
more the child felt the mother favored him over the sib the 
better the child did in school* 

4 . Child decision making power ( . b « * 11 ) 

The number and definitness of rules in the family 
( r « -,25 ) was the only significant correlation with child 
decision power* This relationship helps to define the in- 
dicator by the notion that the fewer rules there were In 
the family the more likely the child would have responsi- 
bility to make his own. Other relationships which were sig- 
nificant at the *10 level clarify the nature of this indi- 
cator even more* They were that the more the child felt he 
had the power to make decisions on his own the less likely 
he felt there was sibling rivalry. He also felt the father 
was less pressuring and felt more loyalty to his parents. 

In general, the item seemed to be representing a form of 
child-centered family. 

The sign of the beta weight indicated that the more the 
child felt the family was child centered, the better he did 
In his school work* The sibling who felt that his parents 
had a good deal of say about decisions affecting him, the 
less well he did In school In the urban area* 

5* Pressuring father ( b * -.16 ) 

The indicator was correlated with four other family 
factors* 



Table 35 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, 
"Pressuring Father", and Other Factors 



0 Variable r 



388 


Pressuring mother 


.38 




424 


Warm democratic father 


.30 




427 


Authoritarian father 


*26 




114 


Fathers aspirations for R's education 


.24 





The relationship between a pressuring father and one 
wno is authoritarian and who has higher aspirations for the 
child 1 * level of educational attainment is quite expected* 
Family consistency was found by the high correlation with 
the mothers pressuring* 

This factor seems to be representing parental pressure 
with paternal authoritarianism* 

The negative beta weight indicated that the child who 
perceived the parents as being pressuring even though warm, 
was more likely to be doing less well in school* It may be 
that the cause and effect relationship was reciprocal with 
the child who did less well in school receiving more paren- 
tal pressure and the child who was doing well in school 
needing and receiving less pressure from the parents* 

6. Interaction with sibling ( b « ,07 ) 

There were six items indexing this variable. They all 
asked about how often the child and hie sibling did each of 
the things: 

1* Talked about problems 

2, Played games or sports together 

3* Worked around the house together 

A, Did things together with the same friends 

5* Helped each other with homework 

6. Argued with each other 

The higher the score the more interaction the siblings 
had with each other. Most of these interactions were pos- 
itive. There were six factors which had significant corre- 
lations with this indicator* 



Table 36 



Significant Correlation s Between the Indicator, 
"Sibling Interaction", and Other Family Factors 



# 


Variable 


r 


382 


Warm democratic mother 


.29 


103 


Sibling rivalry 


.24 


385 


Authoriarian mother 


.24 


388 


Pressuring mother 


.24 


424 


Warm democratic father 


.24 


219 


Sibling perceived as having an active 
personal! ty 


.23 



Three of the correlates refer to the mother, she was 
warm, pressuring and authoritarian. This kind of mother 



may promote or perhaps make neccessary sibling interaction. 
If the mother was a person to be reckoned with and whose 
support and control was valued, it would be predicted that 
the siblings would be more likely to have sibling rivalry. 
The high amount of interaction may be symptomatic of their 
ambivalence toward each other. They had both positive in- 
teractions and also sibling rivalry. The sibling was per- 
ceived as being a more active person if there was more 
interaction between them. Having a warm father also re- 
lated to the extent of sibling interaction. In general 
then, families with high sibling interaction were those 
with a generally high level of interaction among its mem- 
bers, warmth, pressures and rivalries being the rule. 

The child who perceived the family as being highly 
interactive was more likely to do well in school than his 
sib who did not have this perception. 

7* Mother perceived as being more authoritarian-pres- 
suring for R than for the sibling ( b « -.13 ) 

~~ This indicator was related to those factors which 
makeup the difference score. If the mother was authori- 
tarian (r .38) and pressuring (r .33) then the child per- 
ceived the mother as being more so to him than to the 
sibling. Another factor which was significant at the .05 
level was loyalty and empathy to parents, (r -.20) Also, 
the variable R feels that mother favors the sib more than 
the self was positively correlated (r .17)* 

When the mother was perceived as being more author- 
itarian-pressuring to one child than to the other and this 
was coupled by feelings of favoritism toward the other 
child, that c hild did less well in school than did the 
child who felt he was the mothers* favorite. 

8. Pressuring mother (b * .1*1) 

This factor was indexed by three items from the Bron- 
fen brenner Scale. They refer to maternal pressure to do 
well in school, to do better than other children and by 
deprivation of privileges as a mode of punishment. 

There were six items which correlated significantly 
with the variable. 

A pressuring mother appeared to be highly related to a 
pressuring father and to both mother^ and father*s high 
expectations for the child in the educational world. The 
mother was perceived as both warm and democratic but also 
pressuring, which led to sibling rivalry. There was high 
sibling-mother interaction. 

There was some similarity between the indicator 
number 6, except that the present one incorporated the 
father as a more active part of the family. Consistent, 
firm and warm parents resulted in better achievement for 
that sibling who saw them that way. 
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Table 37 



Significant Correia -ions Between the Indicator, "Press- 
uring Mother," and Other Family Factors for the Urban 
Area* 

| Variable r 



430 


Pressuring father 






.38 


332 


Warm democratic mother 






.28 


88 


Conflict with mother 






*26 


107 


Mothers expectation for 


R's 


schoolroom 


.25 




performance 




1 


*24 


100 


Sibling interaction 






114 


Fathers aspirations for 


R's 


educational 


.23 




level 








103 


Sibling rivalry 






.23 


385 


Authoritarian mother 






.22 



Summary and Discussion of the Relationship Betwsen the 
Family and The Dependent Variable in the urban Area* 

Of the eight indicators, four related directly to re- 
lationships between the child and the sibling and one 
dealt with the child's power as opposed to the parents. 

Two were mother-child relationship variables and only one 
related to the influence of the father on the differences 
in school achievement between the two siblings. 

Of the sibling relationship indicators, two had neg- 
ative beta weights with the dependent variable. If the 
child felt the mother favored the sibling over the self, 
he identified the mother as being colder and more authori- 
tarian* The other negative factor was the R feeling that 
the mother was more authoritarian and pressuring toward him 
than toward the sibling. On the other hand, if the child 
felt that the mother was warmer toward him than to Sib, and 
if the siblings had a number of positive interactions with 
each other, then R did better in school. While these have 
been classified as sibling relationships, it is clear that 
the meaning of sibling rivalry or cooperation comes from 
the parents and in this case from the mother. There was 
only one correlation w*th any of the four sibling attitude 
indicators that involved the father and that was the posi- 
tive relationship between the variables, sibling interaction 
and warm, democratic father* Three mother variables corre- 
lated with the sibling rivalry indicator - mother as being 
warm, authoritarian and pressuring toward the child. 

In the urban area the chain of analysis seems to ex- 



tend from the quality of the mother-child relationship to 
attitudes of siblings for each other to the academic 
achievement of the sibling* If the child felt the mother 
was more on his side than on the siblings, then the child 
had more positive relationships with the sibling, and with 
the mother* This chair of events within the family was 
related positively to the child's doing better in school. 

The opposite to this chain was if the child felt the 
mother favored the sibling, the child had more sibling 
rivalry* This rivalry did not result in his doing better 
in school* 

The two indicators that dealt more directly with the 
childs perception of the mother were both positively re- 
latedto school achievement of the child in relation to the 
sibling's achievement* They were the indicators, pressur- 
ing mother, and conflict with the mother* In other words, 
the more pressure and the more conflict the better the 
child did* Mother-child conflict was associated with there 
being definite rules in the family and the mothers being a 
strong person. Without her being a person in her own right 
and standing against her child when she felt the child was 
going in the wrong direction, the child did not do as well* 
This is an interesting instance where there was a positive 
consequence from conflict within the home and it may be 
that conflict from the mother may be necessary in the in- 
ner city urban environment as a counter force to the other 
negative influences. There were no father correlates with 
this indicator, which seems to represent a strict mother 
set of factors. (Perhaps fathers are not as present in 
this environment.) 

The second maternal variable was called pressuring 
mother and included four other mother factors. They were 
that the pressuring mother was warm, was a source of con- 
flict for the child, had high expectations for the childs* 
performance In the classroom and was an authoritarian per- 
son* She was, in a word, a significant force in the childs 
life. The pressuring mother also had the two siblings in- 
teracting more often with each other in positive ways and 
they had more sibling rivalry. The father is this kind of 
family had higher aspirations for the achieving child. In 
general this was a highly interactive family with warmth, 
pressure, conflict and strength by the mother. The father 
influence was minimal in fostering one childs achievement 
over the other. 

The child who did better than the sibling in school had 
a mother who was a significant force in his life. She cared 
about him enough to go against the child's wishes if she 
thought it was beneficial. In the other two geographic 
areas mother-child conflict was negatively associated with 
higher academic achievement, 

The feeling by the child that he controled more of his 
destiny in the family, as indexed by his making more de- 
cisions which affectted him, was positively related to the 
child's achievement in school. The more likely he was to 
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make decisions, the less likely there were definite rules 
set by the parents for his behavior. The void in power 
whether deliberately created or there by default was filled 
by the child. Under this condition the child seemed to 
have more positive feelings for the parents, less rivalry 
with the sibling and felt that the father was less pressur- 
ing. This child-centered family had a child who did better 
in school than did the child who felt that he had less 
power. As long as the child was doing well in school, and 
in other areas as well, having power to make decisions in 
other areas of his life seemed to be an incentive. When 
he did not perform, mother may have set rules, become 
pressuring and have conflict with him. Or it may be that 
the two roads to academic accomplishment were; rewards when 
the child did well, and restrictions, punishment and con- 
flict as a mode toward getting him back on the track. In 
the urban setting both of these seemed to work and apparent- 
ly did so for different children within the same family. 

There was one factor about the influence of the father. 
He was also perceived as being pressuring, authoritarian, 
having high aspirations and being a warm person. The mother 
was also a pressuring person. Under this condition the 
child did not do as well in school. Family pressure in this 
case, if associated with an authoritarian even though warm 
father did not appear to aid the child in school. It may 
be that if the father was strict with the child, the child 
was not doing as well as the sibling and the cause and ef- 
fect chain may as likely be reversed. Problem children 
bring out more strictness by the parent toward the child* 
and this strictness may increase the severity of the prob- 
lem. 

Conflict with and strictness by the mother had posi- 
tive consequences for the child while a similar attitude by 
the father had a negative consequent for the child. What is 
it that mothers are doing right that fathers could learn 
about? There were some elements in common. When the father 
was pressuring so was the mother and he was also authoritar- 
ian yet warm. The mother was also authoritarian, warm and 
had a pressing father. Mothers carried their pressure 
further by having higher expectations for the child in re- 
gard to his school work and she was willing to have conflict 
with the child if necessary. If the mother was perceived as 
pressuring there was a higher degree of sibling interaction 
and rivalry and it may be that this rivalry increased the 
productivity of one of the children. The degree of father’s 
authoritarianism did not differentiate the children in the 
mother pressuring situation but had a more negative effect 
when he was a more pressuring person. Having the mother 
focus more of her pressuring on the childfe school perform- 
ance seemed to pay off more in school performance than hav- 
ing the emphasis in other areas. 



COMPARISON OF FAMILY FACTORS FOR THE THREE GEOGRAPHICAL 
ARSA^ 



In the rural area, the Influence of family relations 
seemed crucial. 

Positive relationships resulted in achievement and 
negative in non-achievement. If the child felt that the 
parents were on his side, had moderate expectations for 
him, gave him responsibilities and if he, in turn, had 
warm feelings toward them, then the child did better in 
school than did his sibling. Mother's expectations for 
positive accomplishment was associated with achievement. 

An authoritarian, pressuring father was a seriously 
negative influence in this area, being associated with an 
underachieving child. These variables added to mother- 
child conflict and sibling rivalry, seem to document a 
hostile authoritarian environment, led to low achievement. 

In the rurban area, the father relationships were 
signilicant but when the father was a pressuring person 
but not too strong, the child did better. The fathers' 
level of aspiration for the child was positively related 
to the childs accomplishment In school. Mother-child 
conflict was a negative factor in this area while the 
fathers influence was generally more positive. The rela- 
tionship with the sibling was not crucial in the rurban 
area and this might be because the mother was not such a 
strong force for differentiating the accomplishments of 
the two children. It was important particularly in the 
rurban area for both parents to indicate to the child that 
they expected him to do well in school and to continue as 
far as possible along the educational ladder. 

In the urban area the crucial family factor was a 
strong, strict mother, A child was apt to succeed if he 
had the feeling that the mother was on his side even though 
there was conflict between him and the mother. The sibling 
relationships were quite important but their importance was 
derived from competition for favors from the mother. The 
father's function, although minimal, was expressed by an 
absence of his being too pressuring and by his holding high 
aspirations for the child. Positive relationships within 
the family system were related to positive consequences In 
the educational system. 

Mother-child conflict was a major variable in all three 
areas, but interest in this variable is heightened by the 
fact that the direction of effect was different for the 
three areas. Conflict with the mother was negative and dis- 
functional for school achievement in the rural and rurban 
areas, but positive and functional in the urban. 

Mother-child conflict, thought of as an indicator, had 
some similar correlation for the three areas and these are 
presented here in a table so that the three areas can be 
compared , 
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Table 38 



Correlates of the Indicator, "Mother-Child Conflict” 
in the Three Socio-Geographic Areas* 



# 


Variable 


Rural 


Rurban 


Urban 


388 


Pressuring mother 


.36 


.34 


• 26 


91 


Definite rules 


.31 


.17 


.35 


385 


Authoritarian mother 


.27 


.37 


• 22 


421 


Negative effects of mother 


.27 


.23 


• 20 


430 


working 

Pressuring father 


• 22 


n«s« 


n.s. 


103 


Sibling rivalry 


• 18 


.22 


n.s. 


446 


Mother more authoritarian 


• 20 


• 28 


n.s. 



and pressuring for self than 
for sib 



The rural and rurban area were similar to each other 
except that the rural area also had a pressuring father 
associated with mother-child conflict and there was con- 
flict with siblings* This rural area may be described as 
an overall negative home atmosphere for the child# 

The rurban area had all of the same characteristics 
except that the father was not seen as pressuring# There 
was conflict with the mother and with the siblings* 

In the urban area, although there was conflict with 
the mother who was seen as authoritarian and pressuring, 
there were not the components of father pressure and sib- 
ling rivalry* There was strong relationships with the 
setting of rules which the child could interpret as caring# 
The family and educational systems have been shown to 
be related to eacn other in quite direct ways in this 
study# In all areas, children who did less well in school 
than their siblings, had quite different relationships with 
their parents and siblings than did those who did well in 
school* 

Two theories about parental behavior were proposed* 
They were trait theory on the one hand and field theory on 
the other# If there had been no differences in the way the 
two children viewed parent-child relations in their homes, 
the conclusion would favor trait theory# The parent would 
be a consistent object for the two children* However, a 
number of differences in perception about the parents were 
found between the two children, lending support to field 
theory* The parents behaved, or more accurately were 
perceived as behaving, differently and this differential 
parental behavior influenced the children's schoolwork* 
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THE SELF VARIABLES 



A total of fifty-two (52) independent variables comprise 
the Self group for step-wise regression. Twenty-one (21) 
factors were derived from nine sets of items in the area of 
the psychological self. These final twenty-one factors con- 
tain a total of seventy-seven items. The Appendix "Results 
of Factor Analysis" gives further details about the nature 
and composition of the Self factors, named Self-1 through 
Self-21. 

In addition, eleven single items were selected. None of 
these were elements of any of the factors. The remaining 
group of Self variables represented either a total sum or 
difference score. There were twenty (20) variables in this 
group. The sum scores of this nature were generally totals 
of positive, or positive and negative, integers. The differ- 
ence scores of this nature require clarification here. Note 
that this difference score is first a difference-for-each- 
sibling (for example, ideal minus actual innerdirectedness of 
self concept), and second, that a calculation of the differ- 
ence- between -siblings was entered using the first (individual 
difference ) score. Thus in such cases we are speaking of a 
"difference (between~siblings)^>f the difference (within sib- 
lings) "7 * 

In addition to the 21 factors then, 31 other variables 
were selected for the step-wise regression of independent 
variables representing the area of Self. These 52 variables 
(in abbreviated form) are presented in the following table in 
the following groups! 

1- The Personal Self 

2- The Self and Specific (Near) Others — Adults, Siblings, 
Peers 

3- The Self and Generalized Others 

The table lists all 52 variables shown to be significant on 
the regression analysis for each geographical area are shown 
with the step number at which that variable entered the re- 
gression equation. Those with no number were not significant. 

Criteria for significance were an R 2 addition of 
.01 or higher, an F value of 2.00 or higher for the signifi- 
cance of the partial correlation when the item was added, and 
an F significant at the .001 level or higher for the overall 
regression coefficient when that item was added in the step- 
wise procedure. 
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- Table 39 



Self Variables Included In Stepwise Regression Analysis 
and the Steps at Which Significant Variables Were 
Selected in Rural# Rurban and Urban Areas. 

Step at which select- 

# Variables ed as significant 

Rural Rurban Urban 



l.The Personal Self 




^3 Self-13: High self esteem 1 

personal characteristics 
3eif-l*l : Low self esteem - 

(Rosenberg) 

192 Overall Anomie about pros- 

pects for future 

17 ^ Overall Anomie about pros- 

pects for future: school 
athlete 

l8G Overall Anomie about pros- 

pects for future: excel at 
making things with hands 

186 Overall Anomie about pros- 10 

pects for future: know what 
you want and work steadily 
for it 

189 Overall Anomie about pros- 2 

pects for future: be the 
person who gets along well 
with others 

183 Overall Anomie about pros- 

pects for future: have a 
good sense of humor 

177 Overall Anomie about pros- 

pects for future: get the 
highest marks in ciass 

195 Active orientation of 

actual self concept 

203 Active orientation of ideal 

self concept 

199 Inner-directedness of actual 

self concept 

207 Inner-directedness of ideal 

self concept 

277 Self-10: Responsibility to 7 

self 

1^5 Self-12: External locus of 6 

control 

10Q 
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1 



2 



8 



1 



8 

2 




Variables 



Rural Rurban Urban 




# 



289 Self-17 : Personal value- - 

individualism 

286 Self-l6: Personal value- 9 

good child role 

283 Self-15: Accept reasons - 

for rule breaking 

*11 Satisfied with present age 

2. The Self and Specific (Near) — Adults» 



119 


Talk with father 




151 


Father most significant 
other 


** 


116 


Talk with mother 


- 


1*19 


Mother most significant 
other 


— 


280 


Self-11: Responsibility 
to family 


*1 


301 


Self-21: Mother's value- 


- 


295 

298 


social conformity for R 
Self-39: Mother's value- 
good child role for R 


- 


Self-20: Mother's value- 


- 


9*1 


individualism for R 
Total Identification with 
mother ' s values 


- 


122 


Total talk with siblings 


5 


155 


Peer as most significant 
other 


** 


310 


Self-3: Personal integrity 


- 


128 


Talk with teachers or 
other adults 




157 


Teacher or other adult 
most significant other 


** 


131 


Significant other's in- 
fluence on R's future 




133 


Significant other's edu- 
tional aspirations for R 


** 


235 


Actual active-orientation 
of R's most significant 
other person 




3. The 


Self and the Generalized Other 




316 


Self-5 : Individualistic- 
competitive value for success 


- 


319 


Self-6: Conformity to adults 


11 


313 


Self-*!: Conforming for ap- 
proval from others 


— 


292 


Self-l8: Personal value- 
social conformity 






Siblings^ Peers 



*1 




6 



7 

6 



5 

*1 



i 



ERIC 



i 


Variable 


Rural 


R urban 


Urban 


304 


Self-1: Knowing the right 
people is the best way to 
get ahead in life 


- 


- 


- 


67 


. R would like to "make 
people laugh" more than 
does now 








27^ 


Self-9: Self-to-others 
belongingness 


8 


** 




**33 


Total sexism-believing in 
sex-typed roles fo~ the 
family in society 




5 




267 


Self-7 : Normlessness 


- 




- 


271 


Self-8: High subjective 
(atti tudinal) socio-eco- 
nomic status of family 








163 


Non-aggressor feelings, 
about the Viet Nam War 


— 


- 




161 


Educational solutions to 
poverty in America supported 


— 






307 


Self-2: Marketing personality 
is the best way to get ahead 
in life 






3 



102 
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RURAL AREA: 

ffttE RELATIONSHIP OF SELF INDICATORS TO THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE. 



Eleven self variables were found to be significant in the 
rural area, and are shown in the table. 



Table 40 



Beta Weights, and P Values for Self Variables Related to 
Differences in Academic Achievement of Siblings in the 
Rural Area. 



Type 0 Variable 



Beta 



p 


43 


High self-esteem - personal 
characteristics 


-.23 


7.99 


p 


CO 


Anomie about person who gets 
along well with others 


-.18 


5.02 


N 


125 


Amount of talk with peers 


.26 


8.45 


P 


280 


Amount of responsibility for 
family chores 


.20 


5.84 


N 


122 


Amount of talk with siblings 


-.15 


2.59 


P 


145 


External locus of control 


.17 


4.53 


P 


277 


Responsible for care of own 
things 


-.15 


3.20 


G 


274 


Self-to-others belongingness 


.12 


2.18 


P 


286 


Fersonal value - good child role 


-.21 


3.58 


P 


186 


Anomie about person who knows what 
he/she wants and works steadily 
at it 


.12 


1.99 


G 


319 


Conformity to adults 


.13 


1.60 



personal self 



N 



near others 



generalized other 



The variance accounted for by the 11 variables was .25 
with a multiple correlation of *50. The F value for the 
multiple R at step 11 was 3*79, which was significant beyond 
the .001 level for 11/23 degrees of freedom. 

In the discussion of the indicators, only correlations 
which were at or above .22 (.01 level) will be presented. 

The variables describe aenievement behavior as highly con- 
tingent upon the self-concept and the relationship of self to 
others. While siblings, peers, family and adults are all 
bound to achievement, siblings and peers function more as comm- 
unicative vehicles, while family and adults serve as transmit- 
ters of values. 

1. High self esteem (b * -.23) 

This factor was composed of 4 items where the R rated the 
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self on whether he was above average, average, or below on 
four ltem.it dependability. Imagination, personal appearance* 
and intelligence. 

There were two correlations significant at the .01 level 
with the indicator and both were negative. Cnildren who had 
low self esteem felt anomic about the prospects for success 
for the kind of person they wanted to be, and thought that 
having a marketing personality would lead to success. The 
latter meant that the way to get ahead was to be pleasant to 
people rather than by producing something. The child with 
high self esteem was more likely to have an optimistic feel- 
ing about how things would wo rk out* but to feel that success 
could not be easily had. 

In spite of these virtues, the self confident optimist 
did not do as well in school as did the sibling who felt less 
self confident. Could it be that in the rural school having 
positive attitudes toward the self was not functional for in- 
creased performance in school? 

2. Anomie about being a person who knows how to get along 
with other people (b « -.18) 

This factor was one of a number of similar items which 
were concerned with the likelihood of success for certain per- 
sonal typologies when the child said he would like to be that 
type. The larger the score j the more anomic about the type's 
being successful - the less likely a success. 

Teens who v/ere anomic about being a person who knows how 
to get along with others were significantly less likely to 
perceive themselves as having an active self concept. If one 
was a passive person, then it was not much to be able to get 
along with other people or the grapes were sour anyway. There 
was a correlation significant at the -.05 level which enlarged 
the concept further. The child anomic about social aptitude 
valued being a "good child''. These anomic teen-agers did less 
well in school. 

2. External locus of control (b * .17) 

This factor was derived from the Rosen-Hotter index and 
consisted of items selected because they had an education fo- 
cus as well as being highly loaded on his scale. The larger 
the score the more external. 



Table 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, External 
Locus of Control, and the Other Self Variables. 



U Variable r 



307 Marketing personality succeeds in life .26 
116 Talk with mother .23 
151 Father as significant other -.23 
155 Peer as significant other .23 
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The person with an external locus of control who felt 
that things happened without his being able to do much about 
It did feel, however, that he could help things some by being 
nice to others. He tended to talk with his mother, was peer 
oriented but did not select the father as a significant other. 

This mother-peer oriented person did better in school 
than did the sibling. In this setting, being dependent was 
more functional in the school setting. 

4. Responsibility for care of own things at home (b » .15) 

This factor measured the extent to which the child kept 

his own room clean, kept clothes hung up and the room in order. 

There was only one significant correlation with the indi- 
cator which was the frequency of talking with siblings. This 
child also wanted to be a good child (r ■ .21) felt related to 
others (r * .21) tended to talk with teachers and other adults 
(r ■ .21) and wanted to make others laugh at him more than 
they did. Being such a "good child", doing work around the 
house, talking to teachers and being positively oriented to 
others might be rounded out by being the clown. 

These good children did better in school than did the sib- 
ling who was not as well integrated into home* and school. 

5. Personal value: Good child (b » -.21) 

This personal value was a factor Indexed by three items: 
being respectful of adults, taking part in school activities* 
and doing things with the rest of the family. 

This constellation of characteristics, viewed by many as 
desirable, had 13 correlations significant at the .01 level. 



Table 42 

Statistically Significant Correlations Between the Indi- 
cator "Personal Value: Good Child”, and Other Self 
Variables. 



0 Variables r 



319 Conformity to adults .63 

295 Mother's value - Good child role for R .37 

128 Talk with teachers or other adults .33 

292 Personal value - social conformity .31 

116 Talk with mother .30 

313 Conforming for approval from others .29 

301 I'other's value - social conformity for R .28 

310 Conformity to peer group values .26 

131 Significant other has influence on R .25 

94 Rejection of mother's valuer -.24 

122 Talk with siblings .24 

280 Responsible to family .23 

289 Personal value- individualism .23 
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As can be seen from the table, the relationships were 
all in the direction of linking together a set of "good" qual- 
ities. He does not reject the mothers* values, talks with her, 
thinks the mother wants him to be a good child and to be soc- 
ially conforming. The teen-ager was willing to conform to 
adults expectations and wanted approval from adults. The child 
was responsible to the family and valued conformity. 

In spite of being such a paragon of virtue, this child did 
not do as well in school as did the sibling who had more spirit 
and may have been more rebellious. In comparison to the last 
indicator this one had many more characteristics although there 
was some overlap. "Too much of a good thing." 

6. Anomie about being a person who knows what he wants and 

works steadily at it (b ■ .12) 

This indicator was another of the group describing aspects 
of anomie and correlated with several of the others. 

The correlation was .2* with anomie about doing things 
with one's hands, and .26 with the overall index. Also there 
was an r of .21 with the notion of the school athlete making it, 
and .20 for the child who got the highest grades in school. 

This indicator of overall anomie was positively associated 
with the child doing better in school. Perhaps anomie here is 
more like cynicism and being cynical and thinking in non-con- 
forming ways might be functional in the rural setting. A 
cynical child might do better in school than the sibling who 
felt or stated to the interviewer that everything was"fine, 
fine." 

It will be recalled that the second indicator in this sec- 
tion was also an index of anomie and it was negatively ass- 
ociated with passivity in the self and corroborated the notion 
that if one is anomic from weakness it is not functional. 

Near Other 



The three indicators in this category were.' 

3. Amount of talking with peers (b « .26) 

5. Amount of talking with sibling (b * -.15) 
Responsibility for family chores (b * .20) 

The two verbal communication indicators were highly re- 
lated and will be considered together to facilitate differen- 
tiation, since the sign of the beta weights was different for 
the two. 
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Table 43 



Significant Correlations for Two Verbal Communication 
Indicators and Nine Other Self Variables. 



# Variable Peers Siblings 



116 


Talking with mother 


.3* 


.42 


122 


Talking with siblings 


.46 


1.00 


128 


Talking with teachers and 


.40 


• 33 




other adults 






125 


Talking with peers 


1.00 


.46 


313 


Conformity for approval of 


.22 


.26 




others 






155 


Peer most significant other 


.23 


- 


192 


Overall anomie 


-.22 


- 


203 


Ideal self concept is active 


.23 


- 


235 


Kost significant other has 




.22 




active self 






277 


Takes responsibility for 


- 


.23 




care of own things 






286 


Personal value: good child 


— 


.24 




The two indices were highly correlated with each ' 


other 


and 


there were three variables in 


common — talking with 


mother 


and 


with teachers and other adults 


, and conformity for 


the 



approval of others. However* there were some crucial differ- 
ences between the two foci of verbal communication. Those 
who communicated with peers were more likely to select the 
peer as the significant other, were less likely to be anomic, 
and were children who wanted to be more active. The sibling- 
oriented teens hai a significant other who was more active. 
Note the difference between wanting to be more active and 
having a significant other who was that kind of person. Want 
ing something for the self and perceiving it in others nay be 
the difference between indentifying with someone and intro- 
jecting their values. The sibling-oriented were also more 
likely to be conformity oriented. 

The peer-oriented active-self-valence teen-agers were 
more likely to be higher school achievers (b * .26) while the 
sibling-communicator conformity-oriented were less likely to 
have higher school grades (b » -.15) 

2. Responsibility for family chores (b * .20) 

The two significant variables associated with this indi- 
cator were having the personal value of being a good child 
and being conforming to adults. This set of variables has 
much in common with the variable good child but there are two 
major differences. The M good-child" set was much more per- 
vasive in holding together a tight picture of overwhelming 
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conformity. A .05 level variable differentiated with the 
significant other had an influence on R's future (r » .17). 
Although the direction of this influence was not clear, it 
may well represent an anchor point for emancipation from the 
family. 

The Generalized other 



The two indicators for this aspect of the self were: 

1. self-to-other belongingness 

2. conformity to adults 

1. Self to other belongingness (b ® .12) 

This factor was one of several measures developed by 
Blackwell (1970) in a study sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion. It was indexed by five items which center around the 
notion that the person feels part of the larger social fabric 
and feels he would be missed, has significant relationships 
with others including the mother and peers. 



Table M 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, Self 
to Other Belongingness and Other Self Variables. 



# Variable r 



*15 Rosenberg self esteem .25 

30*4 Machiavellian personality is the best way -.29 

to get ahead 

133 High aspirations for R's education held 

by significant other .22 



These teens who felt they belonged had a high level of 
self esteem, were not Machiavellian (did not f^el that know- 
ing the right people was the way to get ahead as opposed to 
hard work) and had a significant other who held high aspira- 
tions for them in school. 

Feeling desired, feeling good about the self s and having 
someone who had aspiration for them were positive and these 
children did better in school. 

2. Conformity to adults (b * .13) 

The two items most heavily loaded on this factor were 
being respectful to adults, and being willing to do as adults 
wanted. 
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Table 45 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, Conform- 
ity to Adults, and Other Self Variables. 



¥ 


Variable 


r 


286 


Personal value: good child 


.63 


131 


Significant other has influence on R's 
future 


.33 


295 


Mother's value: good child for R 


.31 




Rejection of motherte values 


-.27 


301 


Mother’s value: social conformity for R 


.26 


310 


Conformity to peer culture 


.25 


28 o 


Responsible for family chores 


.22 



Valuing the syndrome of being a good child had the high- 
est correlation with the indicator, "conformity to adults”, 
and gives some validity to both of the index variables. The 
implied pressure of having a significant other who cared 
about R's future seemed to be a recurrent positive element. 

Not only did R want to be a good child but he felt that the 
mother concured in his judgement or perhaps the causal chain 
is in the opposite direction. There are a number of other 
indices of conformity shown in the table. The two main ele- 
ments which differentiate this set of variables from the one 
on the good child, with which it has many similarities, are 
the influence of a significant other and the impact of peers. 
Both of these seemed to have a positive influence on the 
educational level of the child. Those who were also conform- 
ing but did not have these two elements did not do as well in 
school. 

Summary of the Self Variables In the Rural Area 

Being too good and too conforming in the rural setting 
was not functional although these same traits worked in the 
urban setting where the threat to school achievement was the 
negative effect of the external to the family culture. 

In the rural area, too close identification with the 
family, especially the most authoritarian family, resulted in 
a personal self that was too timid, passive and fearful. 

What was needed in order to make it, in these isolated rural 
areas, was a personal self that was not too timid to be in- 
timidated by the interviewer and to give him other than "fine, 
fine" responses. These same conforming characteristics were 
also not functional in the school setting where it may be that 
initiative and critical thinking were apparently not required 
nor regarded. If relationships with near others were such 
that the child felt fearful, and where initiative was not 



rewarded, children developed into more passive types. 

Relationships with peers however, were a symptom of 
the child’s beginning to move away from the family’s tight 
reins and resultsed in a personal self that was higher in 
self esteem. 

There were two types of values about the relationships 
with the larger society, which if incorporated, seemed to 
be functional for a higher level of achievement in school. 
They were a sense of being related to the milieu and feel- 
ing accepted by a basically friendly set of personal others 
which gave a person a high sense of self worth. This value 
about the environment was reinforced by a relationship with 
a significant other. The second type was centered around 
conformity to the values of adults, but it was also tempered 
with an acceptance of the peer group culture and the impact 
of the significant other. Moving away from the too-close 
womb of the family was a step toward developing the kind of 
personal self ready to cope with the problems of the larger 
society. 

These children were too close to the womb to see the 
society, while the urban child was too close to the peer 
cuture and needed the womb in order to be able to swim 
safely. 

The question shou.d be asked why those children, who 
had a high level of self esteem, were critical thinkers, 
were more peer- than family-oriented, and who were more* 
emancipated, did not make it in school. They may be those 
who asked embarrassing questions of the teachers, felt strong 
within themselves, but had not learned to adjust to the 
demands of the school. It would be interesting to do a 
special study of those children who had made it in the 
personal-3ocial way, but not in the academic. Maybe the 
schools need to look within themselves to discover whether 
they can harness the energies of the most outgoing children 
who might be more ready for the world outside of the rural 
area and its schools than they were to adapt to the schools 
themselves. 
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KURBAN AREA: 

fiffi-RELATlONSHiP BETWEEN THE INDICATORS AND THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 

Selection of the Indicators 



Eight- variables were found to meet the criteria for 
significance and are shown in the table. 



Table 46 

Beta Weights, and P Values for Self Variables Related 
to Differences in Academic Achievement of Siblings in 
the Rurban Area. 



Tyne 




Variable 


Beta 


P 


P 


43 


High self esteem - personal 
characteristics 


.23 


8.13 


P 


174 


Anomie about being a school 
athlete 


-.17 


4.69 


N 


153 


Sibling chosen as significant 
other 


-.15 


3.52 


N 


119 


Amount of talking with father 


-.10 - 


1.62 


G 


433 


Sexism 


-.14 


3.20 


N 


301 


Self-21: Mother* s value: 
social conformity for R 


-.26 


8.57 


N 


94 


Rejection of mother's values 


-.24 


7.19 


P 


195 


Self seen as active 


.12 


2.39 


P = 


personal 


self *N = near others* G = generalized 


others 



Eight variables met the criteria for significance and 
accounted for .22 of the variance. The P-ratio for all 8 
indicators was 4.80 (d.f. 8/135) p a .001. 



Correlates Between the Indicators and Other Self Variables 



The Personal Self 



The three indicators were: 

1. high self esteem 

2. Anomie about being a school athlete 

3. Self concept as active 

1. High self esteem ( b « .23 ) 

"High self esteem on personal characteristics” was the 
top-ranking indicator discriminating sibling differences in 
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achievement behavior. The achiever sibling had a sense of 
personal security strong enough to rate himself as~ "above 
average on dependability, imagination, personal appearance 
and intelligence." 



Table 47 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator "High 
Self Esteem", and Other Self Variables. 



§ 


Variable 




r 


310 


Integrity 


T — — - . 


.31 


316 


Conformity to society's values for success - 
individualism, hard work, comoetition 


.28 


298 


Mother's value - individualism 


for R 


.24 


304 


Knowing the right people is the 
succeed in life 


best way to 


-.23 


289 

45 


Personal value - individualism 
Rosenberg self-esteem 


* 


.22 
+ .22 



High self esteem was most strongly related to integrity. 
The individualistic adolescent would "do what is best, no 
matter what anybody thinks; have a mind of his/her own when 
with friends; be likely to try out something new and differ- 
ent^ and be willing to. take a stand on something he/she 
thinks is important." The value of individualism was rein- 
forced by the child and the mother (near self person) both 
sharing this value. 

The adolescent perceived as values for both himself and 
his/her mother, factors composed of "doing what's best in 
your own mind even if other's disagree; being a leader is 
important and being an individual different from others." 

The measures from the Rosenberg self esteem scale were 
significantly correlated. The scale included items on "feel 
able to do things as well as other people; to have self-re- 
spect; not to feel useless at timesJ to feel, on the whole, 
satisfied with self.” 1 

Transferring this strong sense of self-identity to the 
generalized other attitude, the achieving child said that it 
was not knowing the right people, but rather hard work , that 
was the best way to succeed in life. Society's values for 
success — individualism, hard work, and competition — were 
being assimilated into the achiever child's value system and 
these children did better in school than did the sibling. 

2. Anomie about being a school athlete (b * -.17) 

This indicator represents several of the other anomie 
items, two of them at the .01 level and one the .05. It 
could be as well be called overall anomie score. The indi- 
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cator had a significant relationship with one other variable, 
marketing personality as a good way to get ahead — having a 
pleasing personality as a good way to get ahead rather than 
getting a good education. These anomic children felt that 
the way to make it in the world was not by hard work, getting 
the highest marks in school, knowing what you wanted and 
working steadily at it but by selling the self as a commodity. 
In this geographic area the grasshopper called Willie Loman 
trailed in school behind the slower-moving, harder-working 
ant. One wonders about bow well this philosophy will be re- 
inforced in the work world. 



Table 48 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator "Anomie 
About Being a School Athlete", and Other Self Variables 



# Variable r 



307 Self-2; Marketing personality is the best .30 

way to succeed 

183 Anomie about having good sense of humor .28 

177 Anomie about getting the highest marks in .27 

class 



3. Active orientation of self (b *= . 12 ) 

This active person was one who chose to do things with 
others rather than by the self, tried to do better than others 
had a mind of his own when with friends, was likely to try 
out something new, and willing to take a stand on something 
he thought was important. 



Table 49 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator "Active 
Orientation of Self", and Other Self Variables. 



0 Variable r 



203 Active orientation of ideal self .59 

310 Integrity • 56 

235 Active orientation of most significant other .27 

313 Conforming for approval from others .26 

3l6 Conformity to society's values for success .26 

(individualism, competition, hard work) 

295 Mother's value-good child role for R .23 

271 Subjective SES -.23 

298 Mother's value-individualism for R .27 



J 



Activeness of the self concept was related to self esteem 
and its correlates but had some interesting differences. 
Active-oriented children recognized activeness of self as an 
ideal as well and found an active-oriented personality in a 
chosen significant other person, a clear example of the rela- 
tionahip betvreen the person's self and near other. The remain- 
ing correlations were nearly identical to the cluster just 
mentioned for the self esteem indicator: "conformity to soci- 
ety's values for success"; "conxormity for approval from 
others r ; "mother's value: individualism; "mother's value-good 
child role for R"; and "nonconformity to peer group values". 

The above cluster of correlations suggests that achieving 
children had incorporated this image in themselves from near- 
others and generalized-other's attitudes. They projected an 
image of individuality and nonconformity among peers, and an 
image simultaneously satisfactory for parental and adult 
approval. These active children did better in school where 
these values were rewarded. 

Near Self 



There were four indicators all of which had negative 
beta weights. 

1. Sibling selected as significant other. 

2. Amount of talk with father. 

3. Mother value: social conformity for R. 

4. Rejection of mother's values. 

1. Sibling selected as significant other (b ** -.15) 

Teen-agers who selected their sibling as a significant 
other talked more with siblings and did not select the father 
as a significant other. 



Table 50 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator "Sibling 
Selected as Significant Other", and Other Self Variables. 

variable r 

122 Amount of talking with siblings .23 

151 Father chosen as significant other -.33 



The .05 level correlations round out the picture. Sel- 
ecting siblings was not an age-graded phenomenon but was a 
substitute for them in that peers were not likely to be 
chosen. Also they stated that the significant other was not 
influential in their life goals. This sibling then, was not 
a goal setter but just a friend. Their lower adaptation to 



adults and their having little responsibility for the care 
of their own things at hone correlated at the .05 level. 

These sibling*- oriented teens who did not choose peers 
or other family members did not do as well in school as did 
their sibling* Picking a sibling who was a better achiever 
may have only added to his low self esteem rather than en- 
couraging him to be independent and accept himself. 

2* The amount of talking with father (b ■ -.20) 

Children who talked more with the father about school, 
the war, and personal topics were in general high on verbal 
communication. They talked with the mother, siblings, peers, 
teachers and other adults. 



Table 51 

Significant Correlations With the Indicator "Amount of 
Talking With Father", and Other Self Variables. 



# Variable r 



116 Total talk with mother (frequent) .41 

122 Total talk with siblings (frequent) .31 

125 Total talk with peers (frequent) .27 

128 Total talk with teachers or other adults .27 

(frequent) 

151 Peer chosen as more significant other .27 

310 Integrity .25 



These children had two other characteristics. They were 
peer oriented and were individualistic. This wide level of 
contacts with a set of near others facilitated the develop - 
ment of the trait of individualism as the child could test 
oUt ideas with others and get feed-back from them. The sel- 
ection of a peer as the significant other is interesting and 
indicated further attachment to self-discovery rather than 
conformity to the values of those representing the social 
order. 

There seemed however to be a jarring note for these self- 
identity seekers — they were not doing as well in school as 
was the sibling who spent less time in search of self and more 
on doing homework. 

The next two indicators are related to the child 1 s atti- 
tudes about the mother and will be considered together. They 
are*. mother's value! social conformity for R (b » -.26) and 
rejection of mother's values (b ■ -.24). 

The first factor was loaded on four items dealing with 
the importance of being liked' by other students, having fun 
being good in srorts, and wearing clothes which were right 
for the child. 



If 



The second factor is to some extent a function of the 
first in that it is the difference between a larger set of 
values that the child rated for the self and then rated how 
much the mother would hold these same values for the child. 
The difference scores were summed without regard to the sign 
of the differences so that the larger the score, the more the 
child felt that his values and those of the mother were 
different. This was titled, "rejection of mother’s values". 
The significant element in this variable was not whether the 
child was accurate in describing the values by the mother but 
whether he thought she held them for him. There were a total 
of ten values which were summed for this variate. 



Tab la 52 

Statistically Significant Correlates Between the Two 
Indicators, "Mother’s Value: Social Conformity for R" , 
and "Rejection of Mother’s Values," and Other Self 
Variables. 

U Variables Mother Value: Rejection of 



co:.iornlty Mother’s values 



9** 


Rejection of mother’s 
values 


-.*19 


1.00 


292 


Personal value -social 
conformity 


.*10 


* 


313 


Conforming for approval 
from others 


.3*1 


* 


298 


Mother's value: individ- 
ualism for R 


.33 


— 


286 


Personal value: good-child 
role 


.28 


-.*11 


319 


Conformity to adults 


.25 


-.36 


1*15 


External locus of control 


-.23 


.32 


301 


Mother's value: social 
conformity for R (per- 
ceived by R) 


1.00 


-.**9 


267 


formlessness 


- 


.2*1 


133 


Significant otner’s edu- 
cational aspirations for R 




-.22 



Those who said their mother held conforming values for 
them also held these values for themselves. They wanted to 
be good children and to conform for other’s approval. The 
pattern of conformity strongly held by those who felt the 
mother wanted them to be conforming was consistently held by 
them. 

The rejecters were the opposite. They did not value the 
good child ro3e did not want to conform to adults, did not 
perceive the mother as holding a value of conformity for them. 
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They were however high on being: normless and felt their sig- 
nificant other did not have high aspirations for them as far 
as school was concerned. 

These two opposite groups had one element in common. 

Both were not doing as well in school as the sibling - neither 
the overconforming child nor the alienated. It is interesting 
how the chain of these attitudes extends. Those who were 
conformir.g identified with a mother who reinforced this atti- 
tude. The alienated who felt normlessness in the society felt 
the mother did not want the child to be a conformer and their 
attitude toward school was reinforced by a significant other 
who had low aspirations i*or them. V. r e need to know more about 
these two types of parents and significant others who promoted 
lower level of school performance in children. 

The generalised other 

There was only one indicator ti’hich was significant for 
this aspect of the self. 

1. Having a sexist attitude ( b ■ -.1*1) 

This factor was determined by the extent- to which the 
respondent felt that locus of decisions about tasks should be 
differentiated on the basis of the sex of the person perform- 
ing the task. If the child said that either the father or 
the mother should have more to say about the four types of 
decisions, then the person was scored as being on the sexist 
continuum. If the person said there was no difference be- 
tween th:> sexes and both should Lave equal amount of say, 
then there was no sexism for that item. There was a five 
point scale with a score of zero given to the alternative of, 
"both the same amount of say 1 ' . A score of one was given if 
the person said that either the father or the mother "should 
have more say” and a score of two if either the father or 
mother "should have all of the say". 

Sexism was associated with anomie about having a good 
sense of humor ( r = .22) and with being normless (r * .25). 

Those who were sexist -anomic persons were less effective 
in school than were those who were less sexist and more re- 
lated to others. 



suh?:af.y of the self variables in the rurbam area. 



The constellation of indicators that resulted in teen- 
agers doing better in school than their siblings was a com- 
bination of children who thought highly of their abilities, 
were able to be individualistic and yet be related to the sys 
ten. They valued hard work and were not willing to sell them 
selves nor their ideas. They had both integrity, which they 
felt was reinforced by parents, and were active persons. 

These teens valued being able to cope with problems yet felt 
willing to work within a system of reinforcements. They were 
not alienated from the group but had a strong sense of being 
resistant to peer-pressure. 
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Preferring to be an inner directed person was highly 
correlated with being inner directed and with being individ- 
ualistic about group values. There were also two very inter- 
esting correlations significant at the .05 level which clari- 
fy the indicator. The inner-directed-aspiring child felt 
that the solution for the problems of poverty were non-violent 
and did not feel that the way to get ahead in life was to sell 
oneself. In other words, this group of young people were 
idealistic about themselves and about ways in which social 
problems could be solved. This idealism stood them in good 
stead as far as their school work was concerned. They were 
more likely to achieve better than the sibling who did not as- 
pire to be more self determining, were less individualistic, 
tended to go along with the group, and felt that it was possi- 
ble to get ahead in life by selling the. self. 

Those who did not manage this balance between being part 
of society yet different, did not do as well in school. The 
overconformer and the alienated did less well. Individualism 
was a necessary ingredient in this generally higher social 
class setting but it was not sufficient. Talking to adults 
but being peer oriented in this setting did not result in 
achievement. Anomic children who felt they could make it 
in the world by conning people, were not conning the teachers 
who gave them lower grades. 

The relationship between the personal self, the near and 
generalized others was demonstrated by most of the indicators. 
If the significant other and the mother did not reinforce 
academic achievement as perceived by the child, the child 
developed negative attitudes about relating to society in gen- 
eral. He had a personal self that was alienated not only from 
others but from positive aspects of the self. If the mother 
held attitudes of individualism for the child, but tempered 
them with the need to work for goals, the child had high 
levels of self esteem, had positive attitudes toward the value 
of working and aid better in school. 

It should be noted that the summary could be written in 
mirror image for the other sibling. 



URBAN AREA: 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDICATORS AND THE DEPENDENT 

Variable 



Selection of the Indicators 



Nine self variables met the criteria for significance 
in the Urban Area. 



Table 53 

Beta Weights, and F Values for Self Variables Related 
to Differences in Academic Achievement of Sibling;: in 
the Urban Area. 



Type 


$ 


Variable 




Beta 


F 


P 


192 


Total anomie score 




-.18 


4.92 


P 


207 


Inner-directedness 
self concept 


of ideal 


.28 


9.37 


C 


307 


Marketing personality as the way to 
success 


.21 


6.78 


G 


319 


Self-6: conformity 


to adults 


.15 


3.20 


G 


316 


Self —5 : conformity 
for success 


to society's values 


.11 


1.71 


N 


157 


Teacher or other adult chosen most 
significant other 


-.16 


3.43 


N 


128 


Talk with teachers 


or other adults 


.10 


1.51 


P 


199 


Inner-directedness 


of self concept 


-.14 


2.48 


N 


l f 49 


Mother chosen most 


significant other 


.12 


2.30 


P - 


personal self N = near 


self G » generalized other 



F-ratio for all 9 indicators = 3.2b (d.f. 9/13*0 
Correlation Between the Indicators and Other Self Variables 



1. Total ar.onie score (b * -.18) 

This first indicator - is measured by the sum of the dis- 
parities between the preference R has for being a certain 
type of person and his estimate of the likelihood of that 
type succeeding in life. These typologies were: the school 
athlete, the student who gets the best marks in school, the 
person who is good at making things with his hands, with the 
best sense of humor, who knows best what he wants and works 
steadily toward it and the p rson who knows how to get along 
with others. The larger the score, the greater the dispar- 
ity. 



119 
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Table 51 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, 
"Anomie About Success”, and Other Self Indicators. 



# Variable r 



298 Mother's value! individualism for R -.28 

319 Conformity to adults -.23 

295 Mother's value 1 good child role (self-19) -.22 



This type of anomic person felt that his mother did not 
want him to be individualistic or to be a "good child" type 
of person and R did not perceive the self as oeing a conform- 
ing person. R had a weak alliance with adults who he per- 
ceived as having somewhat confused values for him. It is as 
if he is saying "My mother doesn't want me to* be a conforming I 

good child but she doesn't want me to be running my own life ! 

either." , 

The child with this constelation of both home and per- 
sonal anomie did not do as well in school as did the sibling 1 

who was more identified with society and felt that . f one j 

wanted to be a certain kind of person that the choice was a j 

valid one. j 

l 

2. Inner-directedness of ideal self concept (b • .28) j 

The second component, being actual and wanting to be an 
ideal and inner directed person was indexed by being willing 
to take a stand on a personal belief and naving a mind of 
ones own within the peer group. The two indices had the j 

same items but in one case the child described the self and ; 

in the other described a preference for the self. The ideal 
appeared at an earlier step so was more important in its : 

unique effect on the dependent variable. I 



Table 55 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator "Inner- 
Pirectedness for Ideal Self," and Other Self Indicators 

# Variable r 

199 Inner-directedness of actual self .M 

310 Integrity .29 






3. Inner-dlrectedness of actual self-concept (b « -.14) 
The Indicator, perceiving the self as Inner directed 
was related to wanting to be that way and to valuing indi- 
vidualism. 

This indicator, although step 8, is included here in the 
group of personal self items since it relates so directly with 
the previous indicator. 



Table 56 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, "Inner- 
Directedness of Actual Self Concept", and Other Self 
Variables . 

ff Variable r 

207 Inner-directedness for ideal self .44 

310 Individualism .4? 



There was a negative correlation with the factor called 
conforming to society's values of success which had individ- 
ualism and competitiveness as the major components. The 
latter relationship was significant at only the .05 level. 
Those who were inner directed as opposed to those v:ho wanted 
to be that way, were not idealistic but felt they were in- 
dividualists who did as they felt best. Apparently in the 
urban setting individualism which was not tempered with a 
goal, being idealistic, was not functional for school achieve- 
ment . 



Near Others 



There were 3 indicators; amount of talk with teachers, 
teacher or adult selected as a significant other and the 
mother selected as the significant other. 

The first two items relating to interactions with teach- 
ers are presented together, since they had several corre- 
lations in common and were correlated with each other. 

1. Teacher or other adult as significant other (b * -.16) 

2. Total talk with teachers or other adults (b » .10) 

Children who chose teachers as their significant other,. 

were children who interacted and talked with teachers, but also 
with other adults as well as siblings. The table shows the 
correlations of both items. 
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Table 57 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicators, 
"Teacher or Other Adult Significant Other", and "Total 
Talk with Teachers or Other Adults", and Other Self 
Variables. 

# Variable Correlation 



Teacher sign, other Talk w/teacher 



157 


Teacher as signif- 
icant other 


1.00 


.33 


151 


Father selected as 
significant other 


-.30 




155 


Peer as significant 
other 


-.23 


-.17 


125 


Total talk with 
peers 


.24 


.53 


133 


Significant other's 
aspirations for R 
are high (education) 


.19 


.20 


122 


Amount of talk with 
sibl igs 




.40 


116 


Amount of talk with 
mother 




.27 


119 


Amount of talk with 
father 


* 


.26 


295 


Mother's value: 
"good child” 




.19 



Children who selected a teacher a? their significant 
other did not tend to se 1 ect their father or peers. However t 
those who did select a teacher were children who talked with 
teachers and peers. Significant other's had high aspirations 
for them to go far in school. The interesting fir ding is 
that all of this apparently positive syndrome did not result 
in better achievement, in fact, was more characteristic of 
the underachieving child in the sibling pair. 

Talking with teachers was indexed by three items where 
R was asked to indicate how often he talked with a number of 
family and extra-family members about school work, the war 
and personal topics. Those who talked witn their teachers 
about these topics were those v'ho also talked more with 
others, including their mother, father, sidings and peers. 
These highly verbal teen-agers had an element of conformity 
to adult values as they perceived the mother as wanting them 
to be "good* 1 . They also stated that the significant other 
had high aspirations for their education and lurther evidence 
for their adult orientation was the negative correlation with 



selecting peers as their first choice significant other. 

These verbal, adult oriented children were more likely 
to do better in school than were their sibling who were less 
verbal and less adult but more -peer -oriented. 

The achiever who selected a teacher or adult as a sig- 
nificant other, on the other hand, engaged in frequent verbal 
discussion with the teacher as well as with peers, but did 
not select a peer as s significant other. He or she also did 
not select the father as most significant other. This must 
be interpreted conservatively since half of the sample did 
not have fathers and therefore could hardly be expected to 
choose "father" as a significant other. 

These teacher oriented children did not do as well in 
school as did the sibling. 

3* Mother selected as significant other (b * .12) 

As opposed to a negative effect of choosing the teacher 
at, the significant other, choosing mother for this person had 
a positive effect. Achievers were more apt to choose their 
mother than were their siblings and much less likely to 
choose peers. The table shows the correlations which were 
related to this indicator. 



Table 58 

Significant Correlations With the Indicator her 
as First Choice for Significant Other”. 



# Variable r 



155 Peer as significant other -.43 

Rejection of mother's values -.18 
271 High subjective SES (self-8) .17 
301 Mother values social conformity for R .17 



It is interesting that the mother was seen as valuing 
conformity for R and the child did not reject the mother's 
values. These mother-oriented children did better in school 
than did the sibling. 

The low correlation (.05) with subjective SES is very 
useful helping define the- social group for whom these re- 
lationships hold. Children of higher social class were more 
apt to select their mother as their significant other ralher 
than peers or teachers. 

The Self and the Generalized Other 



There were three indicators related to the generalized 
other which were selected in the step-wise regression. ‘” e y 
were having a marketing personality, conforming to adults and 

im 



conforming to society*s values of success. 

1. Valuing a market inf! personality (b « .12) 

This variable was indexed by two items as part of a 
larger set which asked the child*s opinion about what he 
thought was the best way to get anead in life. Items were 
rated on a four point scale. The marketing person was char- 
acterized as thinking that having a pleasant personality and 
being likeable was likely to succeed and getting a good 
education was not. 

There v;£s only cne variable which was associated sig- 
nificantly (r * -.23) and that was a need to make people 
laugh more at him than they do. The clown who was selling 
his personality was not so convinced that being the clown 
was that satisfying. 

Hillie Loman in the Death of a Salesman, knew he could 
get others to laugh at him but he had moments when he wondered 
whether it was fulfilling. The urban teen-ager on the way to 
being Willie may also have his moments of anguish but he 
apparently cared about the attitudes of others toward him and 
even more important, he was doing better in school than his 
sibling. 

Having a marketing personality was negatively related to 
having an external locus of control (r ~ -.18). The child 
who believed he could sell himself and succeed by ingratiating 
himself with others, was one who did not believe in fate. He 
had chosen one means of getting rewards for himself but not 
the inner directed work-hard ethic usually associated with 
the reverse of external. 

2. Conformity to adults (b = .15) 

The two items loading high on this factor were feeling 
tha^ being respectful to adults was important and being willing 
to do as adults warted. 

There were eight other variables that correlated at the 
.01 level or higher with this indicator and six others at the 
.05 level. This s then a quite pivotal variable tying 
together a gocc deal of the other variables and representing 
a number that were not otherwise included in the final selec- 
tion of variables significant in the step-wise regression. 
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Table 59 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, "Con- 
formity to Adults (Self-6)” , and Other Self Variables. 



jfif 


Variable 


r 


286 


Personal value: good child role 


.57 


94 


Rejection of mother's values 


-.36 


295 


Mother's value: good child role 


.31 


116 


Total talk with mother 


.28 


277 


Responsibility for care of own things at 
home 


.28 


298 


Mother's value: Individualism for R 


.26 


192 


Total anomie score 


-.23 


203 


Active orientation for ideal self 


-.23 



The teen-ager who was more conforming to adult values* 
had values of the "good child", and felt that the mother 
wanted him to be that way. He was more likely to demonstrate 
this identification with the mother by taking care of his own 
things at home. The child also felt that the mother wanted 
him to be an individual by doing what the child thought was 
best, being a leader and being an individual. The child 
spent more time talking with the mother than did the sib and 
did not reject the mother's values. The teen-ager felt that 
things would work out and did not feel anomic. There was not 
an aspiration to become an active person v:hlch had some 
element of being an acting out or at least acting against 
authority. The correlations at the. 05 level reinforced the 
already clear pattern of maternal-centrlsn and conformity by 
these children who did better in school. The sibling who 
was not as identified with the mother's values of hard work, 
acceptance of social norms and reinforcement of socially 
approved behavior, did not do as well. These correlates in- 
dex both the child and the mother valuing social conformity 
to adult, but not to peer values. The child valued the 
approval of others and was willing to conform for this rein- 
forcement. As was previously noted the child did not want to 
become an active person and he also did not perceive himself 
as being this kind of person. 

In general, a consistent picture emerges of a style of 
life which 'was functional for academic achievement in the set- 
ting of the center city. 

3. Conformity to society's values of success (b ■ .11) 

•mis factor was indexed by three items reflecting an 
individualistic-competitive approach to life. 
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Table 6 0 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, "Con- 
formity to Society's Values of Success (Self-5)", and 
Other Self Variables. 

# Variable r 



289 


Personal value: individualism 
(Self-17) 


for 


R 


.51 

.36 


195 


Active orientation for self 






298 


Mother's value: individualism 
(Self-20) 


fer 


R 


,28 


145 


External locus of control 






-.25 


203 


Active orientation, for ideal 


self 


.24 


304 


Knowing the right people gets 
in life (Self-1) 


one 


ahead 


-.23 



The teen who conforms to society's values for success 
appears to be a different type of good child than that pre- 
sented by the correlates of the previous indicator. This 
Respondent is strong and feels that things happen in the 

world not because of luck but because they were made that way 

by R. :;ot only did R value individualism but this trait was 
perceived as also being valued by the mother. R did not sub- 1 

scribe to the feeling that one gets ahead by knowing the right > 

people but that the important thing was to make it through * 

one's own efforts. j 

The higher achieving sibling felt that getting good grades : 

in school was not a matter of teacher favoritism but of hard j 

work; being commended was not a matter of formality but of j 

praise for worthiness; succeeding in life was not an occurence j 

of fate but of self determinism. These reflect the responses i 

to the factor of internal locus of control and summarize the j 

viewpoint of this child who was doing better in school than J 

was the sibling. ; 

Both components imply transference of behavior. Pivotal 
specific persons who serve as messengers of conformity are 
the mother (9) and teachers or other adults (6), (7). With 
respect to the former, patterning of values particularly for 
social conformity is relayed by the mother. A personal value 
of acting the good child role enhances a maternal value (rather 
the child's perception of the maternal value) of social conform- 
ity for the child. 

It is interesting that if the child selects the mother as 
the transf rence object he did better in school while if the 
teacher was selected the child did net do as well as the sib- 
ling. In the former case there is a rejection of peers and a 
strong identification with the mother. If the teacher was 
selected R not only talked with teacher but also had channels 
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open to peer communication. In the urban setting, the mother 
seemed to represent a more positive force than did either 
teachers or peers although teachers were clearly a more pos- 
itive force than peers if channels of verbal commun ication 
with a teacher were open. 

COMPARISON OF THE THREE AREAS 

The self section took as its theoretical base the personal 
self, the significant other, and the generalized other, as pro- 
posed by G.K.Mead. In this theory, the personal self is a pro- 
duct of a series of relationships with a set of significant 
others. These others are family members, peers and extra- fam- 
ily adults such as teachers and school personnel. The attach- 
ment to these others helps establish attitudes toward the lar- 
ger society — the generalized other. If relationships with 
others are positive, then there would be a positive self con- 
cept. This self concept is the mirror through which the larger 
milieu is viewed, and the general guides to specific action are 
determined. Feeling good about the self, the world takes on a 
positive glow and the person feels able to cope effectively. 

A person with high self esteem does not need to be demeaned, 
does not need to sell out or to try too hard to sell the self 
for the approval of others. 

In the rural area, a too-close relationship with the fam- 
ily seemed to result in the self being more passive and having 
an orientation toward the setting that It v;as better to be a 
conforming person. This over-conformity resulted in a need to 
exaggerate the self and to a pattern of denial of problems, 
especially to a stranger-interviewer. There was some resem- 
blance between these attitudes and the authoritarian personality 
cluster of traits. The families of some of the children had 
these characteristics. 

In the urban setting, the main task was to protect the 
child from the negative influences of the center-city. If the 
child had positive relationships with the family, and especially 
the mother, the child was more likely to resist these influences. 
The mother helped by being strict and demanding. If she was 
selected as a significant other for the child, the child felt 
more a part of the milieu and did better in school. Conformity 
to adults, including teachers and parents, and valuing being 
part of the system was functional to doing better in school. 
Associating with peers for study, selecting them as a signifi- 
cant other, especially if it meant alienation from adult3, was 
negative for school achievement. Early independence may be 
functional for personality development in some settings, but 
for these center-city teens, too early rejection of parents and 
a weaning from them toward a separate identity with its con- 
comitant world view did not work out. 

The rurban area was one of higher social class with more 
highly educated mothers. The child who identified with these 
strongly education-oriented persons tended to adopt their values 
end become more effective at school. Peer affiliations were not 
functional here either. Children who were given responsibility 
and who took it, had a more positive self esteem and did better 
In school. There were those chilurcn who were anomic, not 




adult related who were spending a good deal of energy in search 
of self. While they may have found some of the self, it was 
at the expense of their schoql work. 

There were different pa-terns of self organization in the 
three areas, and different patterns of functioning, but there 
was a good deal of evidence for the relationships between the 
three elements as had been proposed by Mead. 
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THE SCHOOL VARIABLES 



Thirty-six variables made up the school factor and 
covered eight areas: 1) variables about teachers including 
adolescents' relationships with and attitudes toward them; 
2) variables about peer influences and sociability includ- 
ing an academic dependence upon peers, a social need of 
peers, and how adolescents spend thair time; 3) variables 
about studying including how much time adolescents spend 
on their homework and how much help they receive, where 
adolescents study and the type of environment they need 
for study; 4) variables about influences upon learning in- 
cluding teaching methods, prior interests, personal in- 
volvement, teachers and general learning environment; 5) 
variables about attitudes toward the school environment and 
education; 6) variables measuring dropout proneness; 7) 
variables about how conforming adolescents are to parental 
educational aspirations for them; S) variables measuring 
total number of days absent from school. See the Appendix 
for the exact items. 

Of these thirty-six variables, fifteen were derived 
through factor analysis, four were total scores of a number 
of items, two were difference scores between two items, one 
was an average, and fourteen were single items. 

In the table below, all the school variables are pre- 
sented in eight groups. Each variable which was signifi- 
cant In one or more geographical area is shown with the 
number of the step at which it was entered into the regres- 
sion formula. Variables with no numbers were not signifi- 
cant according to the set criteria. 



Table 6l 

Stepwise Regression of School Variables on Sibling 
Differences in Academic Achievement for Three 
Geographical Areas 

# Variable Rural Rurban Urban 



Teachers 

3*10 Teacher relationships 4 - 1 

3**3 Attitude to personal - 

teacher character 
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Peers and Sociability 

373 Academic dependence upon 

and social need of peers 
62 Total peer help with home- 

work 

367 Social Environment conclu- 

sive to study 

376 Group membership and peer 

approval 

364 Active sociability in 

school 

69 Time spent in Church 

activities per week 
72 Time spent reading for 

pleasure per week 
75 Tine spent taking part in 

social action per week 
78 Total hours a day spent 

watching TV. 

80 Total hours a day spent 

playing sports 

Studying 

82 Total hours a day spent 

doing homework 
25 Frequency mother helps 

with homework 

29 Total help with homework 

19 Frequency study at school 

21 Frequency study at home 

23 Have things at home to make . 
studying easier 

370 Intellectual and physical 

environment conducive to 
study 

37 Have library card 

Influences upon learning 
3 2 Best way to learn not 

used in school 

331 Prior interest influences 

learning in school 

337 Lack of personal involvement 

detracts from learning 

328 Positive situational influ- 

ences for learning in *■* 
school 

33$ Negative situational influ- 

ences for learning in 
school 
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Attitudes toward school environment and education 

322 Preferred mode of learning: 
discussion, watching and 
listening to teacher 

325 Preferred mode of learning: 
working with other students 
and not working alone 

349 Valence to school - l 

346 Education valued 2 

39 How far adolescent expects - 4 

to go in school 

Low dropout proneness 
3 1 * Smith-Kink Low Dropout 
Proneness Scale 

Conf* to parental education aspirations 

111 Difference in perceived 

father's educational aspirations 
for adolescent and adolescent 
aspirations 

439 Difference in perceived 7 6 

mother's educational aspirations 
for adolescent and adolescent 
aspirations 

Absence from school 

84 Totals days absent from school - - 



10 



5 



6 



Comparison of Stepwise Regression Outcomes for the School 
Variables in Three Geographical Areas 

Inspection of the table shows that different variables 
In each geographic area explained why siblings from the 
same environment did not perform equally well in school* 
There are similarities across groups of items, but no vari- 
able had the same step number in all three areas* Positive 
teacher relationships proved important in the rural and 
urban areas, expecting to go far in school proved important 
in the rurban and urban areas, and difference between 
mother's educational aspirations for adolescent and ado- 
lescent's educational aspirations proved important in the 
rural and rurban areas* 

The fact that areas differed points up the need to 
look at each area separately* However, it is possible 
that similar phenomena were being indicated across the 
three areas* Therefore, the significant correlates of each 
indicator by area are presented to discover if similar con- 
cepts are involved* 

The next sections include a discussion for each area 
of the indicators with their significant correlates* Where 



appropriate, indicators were renamed. Some indicators with 
in one geographic area correlated with identical variables 
and were therefore, measuring similar concepts. 



RUR A L A Rg A: 

RELJCTIONSHTE OF SCHOOL INDICATORS TO THE DEPENDENT V a RI a BLE 



SELECTION OF THE INDICJiTORS 



The seven school indicators which were found to be 
significantly related to differential achievement of siblings 
are shown in the table. 



Table 62 

Beta Weights and F Values for School Variables Related 
to Differences in A cademic A chievement of Siblings in 
the Rural A rea. 



# Variable Beta F 



29 


Total help with homework 


-.29 


13.65 


346 


Education valued 


-.21 


6.76 


337 


Lack of personal involvement detracts 


.18 


5.43 




from learning 






340 


Teacher relationships 


-.22 


7.51 


19 


Frequency of study at school 


.17 


4.77 


37 


Have library card 


.15 


3.49 


439 


Mother's and father's educational 


.11 


1.83 




aspirations 







The seven variables accounted for .25 of ttus variance 
in the rural area with an F value for the total of 5.99 
with 7/127 degrees of freedom, p * .001. The total vari- 
ance accounted for by all 35 items was .29* 

Correlates of the Indicators A mong other School Variables 

1. Total help with homework ( b * -.29 ) 

This indicator points out how often parents, siblings, 
friends and other adults helped with homework. The table 
presents the significant correlates. 
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Table 63 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator "Total 
Help With Homework" and Other School Variables for the 
Rural Area* 



# 


Variable 


r 


62 


Total peer help with homework 


*86 


25 


Frequency mother helps with homework 


*78 


27 


Frequency father helps with homework 




373 


Academic Dependence upon and social 
need of peers 


.38 


3*» 


Smith Mink drop out proneness scale 


.32 


357 


Social E 


,22 



Expectedly, variables separately measuring how often 
mother, father and friends helped with homework correlated 
significantly* In addition, adolescents who received peer 
hlep on their homework were academically dependent upon and 
had a social need of peers* This meant they often studied 
at a friend's house, saw the kids in the class as the major 
reason for liking that class, felt being liked by other 
students was very important and chose to ao things with 
others rather than be alone. These students also felt hav- 
ing friends and music around made studying easier as meas- 
ured by social environment conducive to study. The corre- 
lations further indicated that this student was not dropout 
prone as evidenced by a high score on the Smith-Mink scale 
but had a low grade point average. 

These variables interacted to portray a low achieving, 
academically dependent student. Therefore, a renaming of 
this indicator to Academic Dependence on Peers is appropri- 
ate* The lower achieving sibling was more academically 
dependent on peers than his higher achieving brother or 
sister and was obviously doing poorer In school. 

2. Education is Valued ( b » -.21 ) 

Siblings who valued education had high educational as- 
pirations and believed they would go far in school. In 
addition, they did not feel a job with the education they 
now have is good enough. Their educational aspirations 
were higher than what they perceived their mother wanted 
for them (r * *27) , yet their grade point average was low . 
(r * .22). 

These relationships warrant a renaming of this indica- 
tor vo High Educational Aspirations * In the rural area the 
lower achieving sibl g had higher educational aspirations 
than his achieving counterpart. Perhaps he was overcompen- 
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sating for his lack of success in school and gave the 
socially desirable answers to the relevant questions. An- 
other explanation is that these adolescents were unrealis- 
tic about their futures. Both explanations would follow 
from the level of aspiration literature. 

3. Lack of Persona l Involvement Detracts from Learn- 
ing ( b * .18 ) 

Lack of personal involvement refered to students who 
did not like classes in which they had no interest and in 
which they did not learn very much. Adolescents intrins- 
ically motivated to learn were the higher achieving sib- 
lings. No variables correlated significantly with this 
indicator. 

4. Positive Teacher relationships ( b * -.22 ) , 
Positive teacher relationship refered to students who 

felt teachers understand problems of teen-agers, who saw 
them as adults they could discuss anything with and as 
people who were interested in them. They felt their ;each- 
ers explained subject matter content well, made it inter- 
esting and complimented work done well. The table presents 
the significant correlates of this indicator. 



Table 64 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator "Pos- 
itive Teacher Relationships" and Other School Variables 
for the Rural Area. 



# Variable r 



343 Attraction to personal teacher character .51 

328 Situational influences for learning in .31 

school 

349 Valence to school +.24 



Students who had positive teacher relationships also 
had a positive attitude toward their personal characteris- 
tics. They liked their teachers whc were viewed as fair, 
friendly, not too strict, liking their workaand capable of 
explaining things well. They looked to teachers and the way 
they taught, as well as other students, to make classes inter 
esting. These adolescents also had a positive attitude to- 
ward school. They felt school was not a waste of time, too 
much emphasis was not placed on education, and did not stay 
out of school because they just felt like it. 

These correlates indicate a more appropriate title for 
this indicator is Positive Attitude toward Teachers and 
School , In the rural area, surprisingly , lower achieving 



siblings reported they felt this way more than higher 
achieving siblings. Again, perhaps they were overcompen- 
sating for their failure in schoo? . In addition, their 
needs may have prevented them from being critical and real- 
istic. Another explanation might lie in the type of close- 
ness that characterizes these mountain communities. Teach- 
ers who also live in the community are seen in many differ- 
ent roles. The school is often the only big building 
around and, therefore, used for social functions. There- 
fore , students could develop positive attitudes toward 
teachers and school regardless of their achievement. 

5* Frequency of study at school ( b ■ .17 ) 

Adolescents who study at school did not study at home 
(r *»".3l) and did not feel the situational influences for 
learning in school. Teacher's personality, teaching meth- 
ods, other studentsjcaused a disliking of a class ( r =~.2lJ) 
Therefore, the name School as a Good Learning Environment 
is given this indicator. Higher achieving siblings felt 
school was a good place to learn and study. 

6. Have a library card ( b * .15 ) 

In this rural area where everything is so spread out, 
going to a library or making use of bookmobiles becomes a 
discriminating factor favoring the higher achieving sibling. 
No other variables correlate significantly with this indi- 
cator. 

7. Difference between Mother's educational aspirations 

for adolescent and adolescent's educational aspira- 
tions ( b = .11 ) 

Adolescents who perceived their mothers as wanting 
them to go farther in school than they themselves wanted, 
felt their fathers had aspirations similar to mothers' 

(r * .68 ). These siblings also did not value education 
(r ■ ,27 )» which means they did not expect or want to go 
far in school and felt education was overemphasized. 

These variables correlated to form the new indicator 
Low educational aspirations and is more characteristic of 
higher achieving siblings. Perhaps this indicates how much 
their coal mining environment, where working as soon as 
possible is so important, has affected them and their view 
of the future. 



Summary of the School Variables as they Relate Differences 
in Academic Achievement 



The child who was achieving in the rural area was one 
who was able to work independently on his schoolwork, 
studied at school where the study conditions were better 
than at home, liked to read-or at least had a library card, 
and whose mother had high aspirations for his education. 

The achiever was realistic about his opportunities but 



interested in getting as much education as would be use- 
ful. He had not developed close relations with teachers. 

The most interesting findings were in regard to the 
under-achieving child who was found to be unrealiscic in 
his expectations, much more positive to his teachers than 
the achieving child in the family, contrary to what one 
would expect. This finding may be thought of as repre- 
senting an authoritarian personality syndrome where child 
ren who were not achieving were so threatened that they 
had built defenses of positive affect to protect them- 
selves from the feared results of failure. 
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RURBAN AREA! 

RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL INDICATORS TO THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 



SELECTION OP THE INDICATORS 



Six school variables were found to be significantly 
related to differential achievement between siblings. 
These are shown in the table. 



Table 65 

Beta Weights and F Values for School Variables Related 
to Differences in Academic Achievement of Siblings in 
the Rurban Area. 



# 


Variable 


Beta 


F 


319 


r 

Negative Valence to school 


-.21 


6.75 


72 


Time spent reading for pleasure 


.22 


7.52 


367 


Environment conducive to studying 


-.19 


6.20 


39 


How far child expects to go in school 


.18 


4.72 


78 


Hours a day spent watching t.v. 


-.11 


1.94 


439 


Differences educational aspiration Mo- 


-R.ll 


1.93 



The six variables accounted for .20 of the variance 
in the rurban area with an F value of 5«70 for the total, 
with 6/137 degrees of freedom, p * .001. 

1. Negative valence toward school ( b * -.21 ) 

Those who had a negative valence toward school felt 
it was a waste of time, would stay out because they felt 
like it, and viewed education as an over emphasized in- 
stitution. The table presents the significant correlates 
of this indicator. 

The correlations indicate that students who had a neg- 
ative valence toward school felt negatively toward their 
teachers, did not plan to go far in school, displayed drop- 
out proneness, were absent from school frequently and per- 
formed poorly. 

These variables were logically related to form a pic- 
ture of a student totally alienated from school and every- 
thing associated with it. Therefore, this indicator was 
renamed. Alienated from School . Lower achieving siblings 
were more alienated than their higher achieving counter- 
parts. 
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Table 66 



84 

39 

340 

34 



atSJ* |, T»^ep 0 J Te « a i i0 ?5 Between the Indicator, "Neg- 
Por th^RurbL, 1 ^'^ 0 ? 1 tnd 0ther Sch001 factors 

Variable 



Total days absent from school 

°^ 1 il ( d , tiX Pccted to go in school 
Teacher relationships 

Smith-Mink dropout proneness scale 



.43 

-.27 

-.23 

.21 




( b - .22 , 

ing frequently for pleasure. enificant correlates of read- 



111 
* 75 



Table 67 

i»‘sr£.*s^ o s i sis4f t “*” “ -m« 

for the Rurban Sample. and 0ther School Factors 

_ Variable 






-.25 

.24 



deal of tirae^^sociaractio^meanin 1 3lS ° spent a good 
ment. They did wen ir. - C 0 ”,’ raeanin S community involve- 
aspirations ? ad hi S her educational 

Understandab ly , man y y s tudents who^e-e^^r ? avin « for them. 

ted read for pleasure. This rpadin^L academically 0 ri en - 

aware of the problems around themed mi£h(- make fc !? era fflore 
take part in social action. ™ ml&lt Prompt them to 

These relationships indicated a 
for this indicator. Socially I 0 ** appropriate title 

weight pointed out tEi fl.l f "?l °"? Academic . The beta 

like this than were 1 owe ^achieving Siblings * ere WOre 



3. Social environment conducive to study ( b * -.19 ) 
Having a social environment conducive to study meant 
having a radio and or records around to listen to while 
studying, and having friends of the same sex or opposite 
sex around. Significant correlates of this Indicator are 
shown In the table. 



Table 68 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, 
"Social Environment Conducive to Studying" and Other 
School Factors for the Kurban Sample. 



# Variable r 



373 Academic dependence and social need .35 
of peers 

29 Total help of homework .32 
62 Total peer help with homework . .28 
80 Hours a day spent playing sports .27 
27 Frequency father helps with homework .2*1 



The indicator related most to academic dependence upon 
and social need of peers. Peers made studying and class- 
rooms more fun. Being liked by other students and spending 
as much time with peers as possible was very important. In 
addition, receiving help on homework from peers, parents and 
other adults related significantly > * Finally, students who 
needed a social environment to study also played sports 
frequently, a form of interacting with friends. 

These variables portrayed academically dependent stud- 
ents who needed peers to make learning, studying and school 
enjoyable. Therefore, this indicator was renamed, Ac ademlc 
Dependence on peers . As in the rural area, it was the lower 
achieving sibling who depended on, and needed peers. 

4. How far expect to go in school (b * .18 ) 

The correlates of this indicator are shown in the table. 

Students who planned to go far in school ha - higher 
educational aspirations than either parent ha for them. In 
addition, they did well in school, felt teachers understood 
them and one could discuss anything with them. Their teach- 
ers showed an interest in them and instructed well. School 
was not felt to be a waste of time, or education overempha- 
sized. They did not stay out of school because they did not 
feel like going. 



Table 69 



nificant Correlations oetween the Indicators, "How 
Par R Expects to go In School" and Other School Factors 
for the Rurban Sample* 

# Variable r 



111 Father's minus R's educational aspirations -*54 
439 Mother's minus R's educational aspirations -.29 
349 Negative valence toward school -*27 
340 Teacher relationships .23 



These variables relate logically in light of Rogers' 
personality theory* He points out that individuals want to 
be In, and perform best in environments they perceive as 
secure and comfortable. Therefore, one would expect adoles- 
cents not to want to leave a situation in which they liked 
the adults and did not feel threatened by them* Similarly, 
one would expect them to do well in such a non-threatening 
atmosphere, and look upon it as something serious and 
important* 

These intercorrelations indicated the new title. High 
educational aspirations as related to positive attitudes 
toward teachers and school * as more appropriate* The high- 
er achieving sibling planned to go further in school and 
had more positive attitudes toward teachers and school than 
his lowir achieving brother or sister* 

5. Hours a day spent watching television ( b « -.11 ) 

Ho variables correlated significantly with this indi- 
cator* The beta weight Indicated that the lower achieving 
sibling watched more TV a day than his higher achieving 
counterpart * 

6* D ifference between mother's educational aspirations 
for adolescent and ado lescent's education aspirations 
( b « .11 ; 

Children who felt their mothers had higher educational 
aspirations for them than they themselves had, felt their 
fathers had similar higher educational aspirations for them 
(r - .29). 

In renaming this indicator Low educational 
aspirations appeared appropriate. It is interesting that 
low educational aspirations was characteristic of the 
higher achieving sibling, which contradicted indicator 
number four* However, a closer examination of the corre- 
lates showed indicator four to involve educational aspira- 
tions as related to positive attitudes. The present indi- 
cator implies parental pressures. Higher achieving siblings 



who do not want to go far in school might be rebelling 
against parents. Higher achieving siblings, who did not need 
to cope with this pressure, planned to continue their edu- 
cation# 

Summary of the Relationship between the Indicators and Other 
School Variables, 



In the rurban area* the achieving child, when there 
were differences between the two children, was one who was 
more interested in academics, spent more time in reading, had 
support for intellectual activities from his mother, and had 
expectations for going far In school. This child appeared 
to be a typical school-achieving child. 

The non-achieving child appeared to be one who was ali- 
enated from school, and had low expectations for school 
success, was involved with peers so that he did not study 
well, but got satisfaction from being with friends. This 
child spent a great deal of time watching TV, 
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URBAN AREA! 

RELATIONSHIP of school indicators to the dependent variables 



SELECTION OF THE VARIABLES 



Ten school variables were found to be significant in the 
regression in the urban area, as shown In the table. 



Table 70 

Beta Weights and F Values for School Variables Related 
to Differences in Academic Achievement of Siblings in 
the Urban Area. 



# 


Variable 


Beta 


F 


340 


Teacher relationships 


* .14 


2.65 


21 


Frequency study at home 


.15 


3.04 


331 


Prior interest « Influence for 
learning 


-.24 


8.22 


364 


Active sociability in school 


.11 


1.63 


39 


How far child expected to go in 
school 


-.23 


5.97 


111 


Father’s minus R's educational 
aspirations 


-.20 


4.85 


82 


Hours a day doing homework 


.14 


2.57 


62 


Total peer help with homework 


-.15 


3.13 


75 


Time spent taking part in social 
action 


-.12 


2.17 


322 


Preferred mode of learning: teacher 


.12 


1.94 



and discussion 



The ten variables accounted for .19 of the variance in 
the urban area with an F value for the total of 3*15 for 
10/135 degrees of freedom, p * .01 level. 

Correlates of the Indicators among other school variables 

1. Positive teacher relationship ( b * .1*1 ) 
Significant correlates of this indicator are shown in 
the table. 
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Table 71 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator "Posi- 
tive Teacher Relationships" and Other School Variables 
for the Urban Sample* 



# Variable r 



343 Positive attitude to personal teacher .44 

characteristics 

328 Positive situational influences for .35 

lemming in school 

322 Preferred mode of learning: discussion .34 

and teacher 

34 Smith-Mink dropout proneness scale .31 



Adolescents who liked their teachers and felt they 
could discuss their problems with them naturally viewed them 
as fair, complimentary, not too strict, friendly, understand- 
ing and as 'good* teachers. They liked teaching methods 
where teachers were in control and where they could interact 
with them. In addition, these adolescents do not show signs 
of dropping out of school and they were doing well in school. 

These relationships make sense in light of Rogers' per- 
sonality theory discussed previously. Students who feel se- 
cure and comfortable in school and not threatened by adult 
authority figures will not leave* and will perform at their 
best. These 

These correlates indicate a more appropriate title for 
this indicator was Positive attitude toward teachers as 
motivator for learning and remaining in school* 

Higher achieving siblings, more than the lower achiev- 
ing brother or sister, viewed teachers positively, depended 
on them for instruction, interacted with them, did well in 
school and showed no signs of dropping out. 

2. Frequency study at home ( b » .15 ) 

The table presents the significant correlates. 

The variable were logically related. Those who spent 
much time studying were naturally putting that time into 
their homework. Because they worked so hard, school must be 
something serious and not a waste of time. They would not 
stay out of school because they did not feel like going. 

Their positive attitude toward teachers as related to the 
other variables can be explained in a number of ways. Per- 
haps they studied much to please their teachers whom they 
liked very much. 
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Table 72 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator 
"Frequency Study at Ho®e"| and Other School Factors for 
the Urban Sample. 



# Variable r 



72 Time spent reading for pleasure .23 

82 Hours a day spent doing homework .32 

3**3 Positive attitude to personal teacher .22 

characteristics 

3**9 Negative valence to school -.30 



Second, teachers who were positively viewed might in- 
spire students to learn by making subjects interesting. On 
the other hand, maybe students who studied a great deal and 
were serious about school could not help but have a positive 
attitude toward the adult figures in this institution. Teach- 
ers could have been extrinsic motivation causing frequent 
study, or studying could be instinsically motivated causing 
a positive attitude toward teachers. 

Finally, students who studied much at home also read 
for pleasure. One could reason that adolescents who spent 
so much time around school books generalized their interests 
to other areas. Another explanation is that students who 
spent much time at home read in their spare time since they 
were academically oriented. 

These correlates indicate that a more appropriate title 
for this indicator was Amount of time spent studying as 
related to positive attitudes toward teachers and school. 
Higher achieving siblings spent more time on their homework 
and had more positive attitudes toward teachers and school 
than their lower achieving sibling. 

3. Prior interest in the subject influences learning 

in school ( b « -.24 ) 

Adolescents who liked subjects in which they had prior 
interests were not influences by the situational aspects of 
the classroom, (r * .26) That is teachers' personality, 
methods of instruction, kids in the class, and how much was 
learned did not motivate learning. They also felt their 
home environment was conducive to study (r » .2*1). Such a 
home environment might permit interests to develop in sub- 
ject areas before they were discussed in class. 

The correlates suggest that Personal involvement in- 
fluences learning in school , is an appropriate title for 
this indicator. The lower achiever of the two siblings 
learned because of this factor whereas, the higher achiever 
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was more influenced by teachers and methods, as the pre- 
vious indicators illustrate. 

Active sociabilitSLin school (b ■ .11 ) 

Adolescents who were actively sociable in school 
attended school ball games, dances and parties, belong to 
school teams and clubs and felt taking part in school ac- 
tivities was important. Significantly related to this in- 
dicator was the unliklihood of dropping out of school 
(r * .38 ) and the expectation of going far in school 
(r * .21 ). Expectedly, students strongly involved in the 
school miiieu wanted to remain in that setting for a long 
time. 

A more appropriate name for this indicator was Active- 
a l interested and involved in school . This is more charac- 
teristic of the higher achieving sibling. 

5. How far expect to go in school (b * -.23 ) 

The table^jresents the significant correlates. 



Table 73 

Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, "How 
Par Expect to go in School" and Other School Factors 
for the Urban Sample. 

# Variable r 



346 Education valued ,53 

111 Father's minus R*s educational aspirations -.43 
34 Smith-Mink dropout proneness scale .31 



Students who planned to go far in school showed no 
signs of dropping out, valued education, and wanted to go 
further than they perceived their fathers wanted them to. 

A renaming of this indicator to High educational as- 

f lratlons , seemed more appropriate. Interestingly, the 
ower achieving sibling wanted to go further in school than 
his higher achieving brother or sister, as was found in the 
rural area. Perhaps he was overcompensating for his lack 
of success in school and gave the socially desirable answers 
to the relevant questions. Or, perhaps, he was just un- 
realistic about the future. 

6. Difference between father's educational aspirations 
for adolescent and adolescent's educational aspirations 

( b » -.20 ) 

The table presents the significant correlates of this 
variable . 
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Table 7** 



Significant Correlations between the Indicator, "Diff- 
erence between Father's Educational Aspirations for 
Adolescent and Adolescent's Educational Aspirations" 
and Other School Factors for the Urban Sample . 



0 


Variable 


r 


39 


How far expect to go in school 




346 


Education valued 


-.38 


439 


Difference in mother's educational 
aspirations for R and R's educational 
aspirations 


.59 



The correlations indicated that siblings who felt their 
fathers had higher educational aspirations for them than 
they themselves had, felt their mothers also had higher edu- 
cational aspirations for them. In addition, they did not 
expec t to go far in school and did not value education. 

This indicator was similar to the previous one but in 
the opposite direction. Therefore, the title Low education- 
al aspirations replaces the original one* Once again, the 
lowe r achie ving sibling displayed more of this characteris- 
tic than the higher achieving sibling. Combined with the 
previous indicator questions arise as to how lower achieving 
siblings could have both higher and lower educational aspir- 
ations. Perhaps they are alternative ways of coping with 
defeat. Upon closer examination of the correlates, it appears 
that lower achieving siblings who do not want to go far in 
school may be reacting against parental pressures, whereas 
those who want further education do not have these pressures. 

7* Hours a day doing homework ( b ■ .1*1 ) 

This indicator correlated significantly with frequently 
study at home (r ■ *32). Naturally, adolescents who spent 
much time on homework were studying. A renaming of this 
indicator to Studies frequently was clearer. The higher 
achieving sibling spent more time studying than his lower 
achieving brother or sister. 

8* Total peer help with homework (b » -.15) 

This variable was a total of how often adolescents re- 
ceived help on homework from same sex and opposite sex 
friends. The table shows the significant correlates of this 
indicat or. 
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Table 75 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, "Total 
Peer Help With Homework” and Other School Factors for 
the Urban Sample* 



# Variable # r 



25 


Frequency mother helps 


with 


homework 


.33 


27 


Frequency father helps 


with 


homework 


.24 


29 


Total help with homework 




.84 


328 


Situational influences 
school 


for 


learning in 


.27 


373 


Academic dependence on 
of peers 


and 


social need 


.51 



Adolescents who received help from peers on homework 
were academically dependent upon and had a social need of 
peers* They studied at friends 1 houses, felt peers made 
classes their favorites, needed to be around friends all the 
time, and wanted to be liked. Other adults, such as parents/ 
also provided help on homework. A positive relationship al- 
so existed between peer help with homework and positive sit- 
uational influences for learning in school, once again 
pointing out the importance of peers in making classes favor- 
ites. 

These characteristics related in such a way to portray a 
highly dependent student. Others were needed socially and 
academically to make learning enjoyable. Therefore, this in- 
dicator was renamed. Academic dependence or peers , and was 
more characteristic of lower achieving siblings. 

9. Time spent taking part in social action ( b ■ -.12 ) 
Ho variables correlated significantly with this indica- 
tor. Although the research staff meant involvement in 
community affairs and problems , by "social action” most of 
the adolescents in the urban area interpreted social action 
to mean spending time with friends. Lower achieving siblings 
devoted more time to being with their friends than higher 
achieving siblings. 

10 . Preferred modes of instruction! discussion and 
teachers ( b a .12 ) 

This indicator refers to students who prefered being 
taught by teachers through discussions, lectures, demon- 
strations, and tutoring situations rather than working with 
peers or working alone. Significant correlates of this 
indicator are shown in the table. 




Table 76 



Significant Correlations Between the Indicator, "Pre- 
ferred Mode of Learning: Discussion and Teacher", and 
Other School Factors for the Urban Sample. 



# 


Variab le 


r 


340 


Teacher relationships 


.34 


343 


Positive attitudes to personal 
characteristics 


.23 


370 


Intellectual and typical environment 
conducive to studying 


• 32 



Adolescents who prefered their teachers to be in 
charge of the learning situation had positive relationships 
with them and a positive attitude toward them. It is under- 
standable that students who wanted the adult authority of 
the teacher in the classroom viewed them as very special 
people. In addition, their intellectual and pnysical en- 
vironment was conducive to study. They had a quiet place to 
work, a separate place to keep study materials and someone 
at hand who could help with homework. 

Apparently a more suitable title for this indicator is 
Teacher oriented . In light of indicators one and two, it 
is not surprising that higher achieving siblings were more 
teacher orientated than their lower achieving counterparts. 

Su mmary of the Relationship of the school variables to 
5Tfferential achievement of siblings. 

The school was an important factor in the achievement 
of children in school. The achieving child was one who 
liked the teachers and liked it especially when the teachers 
were in charge ana presented material well, when the mater- 
ial was new and made interesting. The achieving children 
had positive regard for the school and participated in 
school activities, did their homework without much help and 
were willing to spend considerable time on it. They were 
apparently more active in school than in social activities 
of the street . 

The underachieving children were more apt to be in- 
volved in the social activities at home, to have lower ex- 
pectations for achievement and to make even their homework 
more of a social activity with peers. They had to be al- 
ready interested in subjects before they would be willing to 
spend much time on them. 
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Table 77 



SUMMARY ACROSS AREAS OP THE INDICATORS AND THEIR NEW FACTORS 



Rural Indicators 


Rurban Indicators 


Urban Indicators 


TEACHERS 

-4. Positive atti- 
tude to teachers 
and school 


+4. High education- 
al aspirations re- 
lating to positive 
attitude to teachers 
and school 


+1. Positive at- 
titude as moti- 
vation for 
learning and 
staying in 
school 

+10. Teacher or- 
iented 


PEERS 

-1. Academic dep- 
endence on peers 


-3* Academic depen- 
dence on peers 


-8. Academic de- 
pendence on 
peers 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT AND EDUCATION 
-4. Positive atti- -1. Alienated from +2. Amount of 

tude to teachers school time studying 

and school and positive at- 

titude to teach- 
er and school 


EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
-2. High education- +4. High education- 
al aspirations al aspirations 

+7. low educational +6. Low educational 
aspirations aspirations 


-5* High educa- 
tional aspira- 
tions 

-6. Low educa- 
tional aspira- 
tions 


INFLUENCES ON LEARNING 
+3. Lack of person- 
al involvement de- 
tracts from learning 
+5. Studying- school 
as good learning en- 
vironment 


+3. Personal in- 
volvement influ- 
ences learning 
+2. Studies fre- 
quently 

+7. Hours a day 
spent studying 


UNIQUE TO THE AREAS 
+6. Have library card 


l +2. Socially con- 
scious academic 
-5. Hours a day 
watch TV 


-9. Time spent 
in social activ- 
ities 



+ * High achiever had more - » Low achiever had more 
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(COMPARISON OF SCHOOL VARIABLES IN RURAL > RURBAN, AND URBAN 
AREAS. 



The correlates of the Indicators point out that many 
similar phenomena explain the differential achievement of 
siblings In all three geographic areas, substantiating the 
results presented In Part One. The table presents a sum- 
mary of these similar concepts and the variables that In- 
dex them In the rural, rurban > and urban areas. Four 
factors were found In all three areas, although the dir- 
ection of the beta weights were not always the same. 

1. Teachers 

2. Peers 

3. Attitude toward school and education 

A. Educational Aspirations 

Influences on learning was a factor found In two areas 
and there were unique residuals found In each area. 

1. Teachers 

In the rurban and urban samples, the higher achieving 
siblings were more teacher oriented than the lower achiev- 
ing siblings. Indicator # 4 In rurban} Indicator # 1,2,10 
In urban.) These adolescents liked teachers who w.re viewed 
as student oriented; understanding. Involved with teenagers 
and sympathetic to their problems. Teachers were seen as 
good Instructors who explained things well and let you 
study what you were Interested In. They were fair, friend- 
ly, not too strict, liked their work, and complimented the 
work of their students. In the urban area, higher achieving 
siblings also wanted teachers to do tne instructing ai.d 
felt they were what made classes interesting. Teachers 
could motivate learning, studying,and remaining in school. 

In the rural area, as contrasted with the other two 
areas, the students who had positive teacher relationships 
and a positive attitude to their personal characteristics 
were the lower achieving siblings (indicator 0 4). 

It is surprising that in the rural area those who had 
good teacher relationships and positive attitudes toward 
them were not necessarily the higher achieving sibling. 

An explanation for this finding may be found in the 
one provided by Greenberg and Others (1965). They found 
elementary school children who did poorly in reading assign- 
ed more positive ratings to teachers than those who were 
doing well. They speculated that poorer achievers may have 
greater defense needs as seen in their inability to be 
critical or realistic. This could also apply to the lower 
achieving siblings in this rural area. 
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2. Peers 

Another phenomenon that effected achievement regardless 
of geographic are was peers. (Indicator 0 1 in rural; 
indicator 0 3 in rurban; indicator # 8 in urban). The same 
variables indexed this indicator in all three areas. Lower 
achieving siblings depended on peers academically and soc- 
ially. Friends were needed to make classes interesting and 
studying easier. Homework was done at friend?' houses and 
friends helped with homework. These adolescents felt being 
liked by other students was important and chose to do things 
with others rather than be alone. Their academic dependence 
was further substantiated by the fact that mother, fathers, 
and other adults helped with homework. 

3. Attitudes toward school environment and education 

A third factor that helps explain the differential 

achievement of siblings in all three geographic areas is 
attitudes toward school and education (indicator 0 4 in 
rural, indicator # 1 in rurban, indicator 0 2,4 in urban). 

The higher achieving siblings in Ithaca and Syracuse did not 
feel alienated from school. They did not feel school was a 
waste of time or that education was overemphasized. They 
planned to go far in school. These adolescents did not 
stay out of school because they Just did not feel like going. 
In the urban area their positive attitude was further in- 
dicated by their active interest and involvement in school.' 
They attended school ball games, dances and parties, belonged 
to school teams and clubs and felt taking part in school 
activities was important. 

In contrast, the lower achieving siblings in West 
Virginia had more positive attitudes toward school and ed- 
ucation than the higher achieving siblings. The same reasons 
that explain their greater teacher orientation apply here: 
the nature of their mountain communities and/or their defense 
needs that make them incapable of criticizing and facing 
reality. 

4. Educational aspirations 

The final common concept that explains why children 
from the same basic environment perform differently in 
school is educational aspirations. (Indicator 0 2,7 in rur- 
al; indicator 0 4,6 in rurban; indicator 0 5,6, in urban). 

The same variables index the indicators in all three geo- 
graphic areas. However, the directions are different. In 
the rural area lower achieving siblings value education and 
want to go far in school and higher achieving siblings do 
not value education and have lower educational aspirations 
than either of their parents have for them. These findings 
are similar to the findings of Brookover and Others (1967). 
They studied 377 male students in three public high schools 
in the Mid West. They found that educational aspirations 
do not correlate with academic performance. Perhaps the 
higher achieving siblings in the rural area were more real- 
istic about their futures than the lower achieving siblings 
and were more affected by their coal mining environment. 

In the rurban area higher achieving siblings have both 



high and low educational aspirations, but from the corre- 
lates of these indicators different factors are at work. 
Those with high educational aspirations have positive att- 
itudes toward teachers and school. Indirectly, the whole 
school environment is motivating them to continue their 
education. In contrast, higher achieving siblings who do 
not plan much schooling have parents who want them to go 
far in school. These adolescents' aspirations may be a 
reaction, or a rebellion, against parental pressures. 

In the urban area the re verse is true. Lower achiev- 
ing siblings have both high and low educational aspirations. 
Both are reactions or defenses against incipient failure. 
Many of the same factors at work in the rurban apply to 
the urban area. Those who want to go far in school are in- 
directly influenced by school and everything connected with 
it. Those who want to leave school as soon as possible 
appear to be reacting against direct parental pressures. Or 
perhaps they are more pessimistic due to the effects of 
ghetto life. 

5. Influences on learning 

One indicator was common to two areas. Personal in- 
volvement as it affected learning appeared to discriminate 
between higher and lower achieving siblings in the rural and 
urban areas, although in different directions. (Indicator 
# 3 in W. Va.; Indicator # 3 in Syr.). In the rural area, 
higher achieving siblings were intrinsically motivated to 
learn. They disliked classes in which they had no Interest 
and in which they did not learn very much. In the urban 
area, lower achieving siblings liked classes in which they 
were interested. Teacher and methods of instruction did not 
provide the stimulation for lesser achieving students of 
the ghetto to learn. 

The rural and urban areas also shared study indicators 
although very different ones. (Indicator # 5 in West Virgin- 
ia; indicator # 2 in Syracuse). In the rurban area, higher 
achieving siblings saw school as a good place to study and 
felt teachers, teaching methods and classmates did not dis- 
tract or hinder learning. The nature of rural communities 
explains why studying at school and seeing it conducive to 
learning were important discriminating factors in this rur- 
al area. Buildings are sparse and far between. Families 
are large and living quarters small. Therefore, students 
who make the effort to study at school knowing it would be 
difficult to study at home or anywhere else are serious 
students. 

In the urban area, studying frequently separates the 
high achiever from the lower achieving sibling. The nature 
of ghetto life explains why this is so important in only 
this ar^a. Children were involved with peers and the street 
life at an early age. Students who can break away from this 
and spend their time studying are serious students. 
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6. (faique factors 

Each geographic area also had other indicators unique 
to that area. In the rural area higher achieving siblings 
had library cards more than lower achieving siblings. (In- 
dicator # 6). Because the houses in this area are not 
near each other, those who made use of libraries and book- 
mobiles were making a special effort in an academic direc- 
tion. It was not surprising that these students were do- 
ing better in school. 

Being a socially concious academic is an important in- 
dicator favoring higher achieving siblings in the rurban 
area only. (Indicator 0 2). Being a university area makes 
college life appear attractive and provides opportunities 
and facilities for social involvement. Amount of time 
spent watching TV also separated the higher achieving sib- 
ling from the lower achieving sibling. (Indicator # 5 )• 

The lower achieving sibling watched more television. The 
detrimental effects of TV have concerned many - eg. Bron- 
fenbrenner. Two Worlds of Childhood. TV watching is not 
an important indicator in rural and urban areas for differ- 
ent reasons. In the rural area many families do not have 
cable TV, which almost everyone one in Ithaca has. As a 
result, TV reception is poor. In addition, families and 
friends provide the social entertainment in these close 
knit communities. In the urban ghetto, life is just not TV 
orientated. Over crowded apartments prevent comfortable 
watching. Most TV shows are not directed at Blacks and 
many probably do not pay for a cable which might otherwise 
provide a few Black programs. In addition r peers and 
friends are always around to provide other diversions. 

In the urban area, spending much time in social action, 
interpreted to mean time with friends, distinguishes the 
higher achieving sibling from the lower achieving sibling. 
(Indicator 0 9). The nature of ghetto life makes this an 
important indicator. Children are strongly involved with 
peers and the youth culture from an early age. As a result 
of the close housing and street life, whereas in the rural 
and rurban areas, students are only beginning to get in- 
volved in the youth culture in junior high school. Ado- 
lescents who can not break away from peer values and the 
street life are incapable of spending much time studying, 
and taking that first step out of poverty. 
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CHAPTER V 



INTERACTION OP DEMOGRAPHIC, FAMILY, SELF AND SCHOOL 
VARIABLES IN THREE GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 

The interactions among the four dimensions are indexed by 
variables which have significant correlations with variables 
from the other dimensions. If the variable had correlations 
only within its own dimension, it was not reported here, since 
these relationships were reported in the previous chapter. 
Those relationships reported in this chapter represent the 
variance shared with other dimensions. They are reported 
separately for each of the three geographic areas. 

RURAL AREA*. 

SHARED VARIANCE AMONG THE FOUR DIMENSIONS 



The significant indicators from the Demographic, Family, 
Self and School Dimensions were put together in one large 
regression in order to assess the relationships among them. 
From this regression of 33 variables for the rural sample, 23 
met the criteria for significance. The numbers in each dim- 
ension were as follows: 



Table 78 

Variables From Pour Dimensions Included in Summary 
Regression Analysis. 



Area 


Indicators 
# included # 


significant 


Demography 


9 


8 


Family 


8 


5 


Self 


12 


5 


School 


7 


5 




36 


ft ' 



From this table it is seen that all but one of the dem- 
ographic variables included in the regression were still 
significant when put into the step-wise regression with fam- 
ily, self and school variables. Half of the family variables, 
half of the self, and 70 % of the school variables were found 
to be significant in this regression. 

-1 



The variables from the different sets which reached 
significance in this final regression are grouped by sets and 
shown in the table* The step at which the variable entered 
the regression equation and beta weights are also shown. 



Table 79 



Step Number and Beta Weights for Significant Indicators 
From the Four Dimensions. 



Step # 


# Indicators 


Beta 


DEMOGRAPHY 




2 


170 IQ 


.17 


11 


13 Attended nursery school 


.09 


12 


66 Father living ND* 


.01 


15 


*115 Mother worked during R's pre-school and 


-.16 


19 


school years 

*169 Socio-Economic Index ND* 


.12 


20 


*16*1 Rooms per person ND* 


-.19 


21 


9 Number of children, at home ND* 


-.19 


23 


10 Number of dropouts in family ND* 


.13 


FAMILY 


7 


*106 Has job earning money 


-.19 


1*1 


*130 Pressuring Father 


.15 


16 


*(09 Child power 


.18 


22 


91 Parents set rules 


-.1*1 


18 


223 Inner-directness of sib. as seen by R 


-.15 


SELF 






*1 


*13 Self esteem 


-.20 


5 


125 Total talk with peers 


.13 


6 


189 Anomie about getting along with others 


-.1*1 


8 


280 Helps out at home 


.17 


13 


1*15 External locus of control 


.12 


SCHOOL 


ATTITUDES 


-.17 


1 


29 Amount of help with homework 


3 


3*16 Education is valued 


-.13 


9 


3*10 Positive teacher relationships 


-.12 


10 


337 Not interested in school 


.11 


17 


19 Frequency of studying at school 


.11 



* « ND, Non-difference score 
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DEMOGRAPHY 



Three correlations of demographic variables with other 
sets reached .22, the .01 level, and five more reached .17, 
the .05 level. These correlations are shown with the demo- 
graphic variable with which they were correlated, pour of 
the eight variables not shown here, had no significant cor- 
relations with other sets, thus showing the unique contri- 
bution of these indicators. 



Table 80 

Significant Correlations Between Demographic and Family, 
Self, and School Indicators. 

# Demographic Indicator 

# Correlate Correlations 

Family Self School 



17? IQ (beta « .17) 

^39 Mother’s educational aspira- +.21 

tions for R higher than R’s. 

13 Differences in attendance at nu 
37 Have a library card 
3^6 School is valued 
186 Anomie about being a good 
steady worker. 

271* Self to other belongingnes 

66 Father living (beta ■ .01) 

3^6 Education is valued 
189 Anomie about getting along 
with people 

10 Number of dropouts in family (beta « .13) 

280 Help out at home +.26 

total 5 5 “I 



rsery school (beta 



+ .18 



.09) 

+ .2A 

-.23 



+ .17 



-.21 

+ .18 



It is interesting that there were no correlations with 
the family variables as they were grouped for this research, 
but five from the self sets and three from the school were 
found to be related. Two of the components have family re- 
lations in their meaningT Mother’s aspirations for the child, 
and the child’s helping with work at home. 

The correlations with IQ showed that mothers apparently 
were able to differentiate the brighter child from the one 



not as bright and had even higher aspirations for that child. 
The higher IQ child did better in school. 

The finding previously reported that the child who 
attended nursery school was more apt to be an achiever, is 
here rounded out by showing that the achieving child was more 
apt to have a library card, but valued school less. His not 
liking schooling nay reflect his experience with the school 
more than his intrinsic motivation and he may find getting 
his own books at the library more satisfying. This child who 
had the advantage of going to a preschool ,, now reported him- 
self to be a person who related well to others. In many ways, 
this early good start was associated tirith a more effective 
functioning child. Whether there was a causal chain operating 
here or not is not shown 

The correlations with father living indicated that for 
the child whose father was not living there was a higher value 
for education. In this area there were more apt to be differ- 
ences in achievement between the siblings if father was living 
and he felt that getting along with people was more likely to 
pay off in the future. 

dumber of dropouts was related to many social class var- 
iables and here it is shown that among homes where there are 
many dropouts the achieving child was one with more feelings 
of responsibility to the family.. In this rural area dropping 
out may be a functional act for the good of the family even 
if not for the child. The additional income a youth can 
bring in is greatly valued. Families with more dropouts had 
more differences in achievement between sibs. 

Age differences was the only demographic factor which 
did not turn out to be significant on this final analysis 
using variables from all four sets. However, age teas found 
to correlate significantly with three of the family variables, 
two of the self and one of the school variables. 

It appears that the effect of age was scattered among 
other dimensions and that it still remains a potent second- 
ary indicator. Its effect will be discussed in conjunction 
with the other variables with which it is correlated. 

FAMILY 



Five of the eight indicators had intercorrelations with 
other sets. These are shown in the table. 



Table 8l 

Significant Correlations Between Family and Demographic, 
Self and School Indicators. 

§ Family Indicators 

0 Correlates 

Demography Self School 

406 Child working to earn spending money (beta “ -.19) 

5 Age differences +.23 

280 Responsible to family +.23 

340 Positive teacher relationships 
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-.18 



*130 Pressuring father (beta * .15) 

*139 Mother’s minus R’s aspir- +.21 

at ions 

122 Amount of talk with sib- +.19 

lings 

107 Mother’s expectations for +.lo 

R's school performance 



l| 09 Child power (beta * .18) 

125 Amount of talk with peers +.26 

5 Age differences +.23 

91 Parents set rules (beta * -.1*1) 

5 Age differences +.26 

29 Amount of help with homework 
122 Amount of talk with siblings 
27*1 Self-to-others belongingness 
3*10 Positive teacher relation- 
ships 

223 Inner-dire ctedness of sib as perceived by R (beta * 
3*i6 Education is valued 

totals ;j 5 



+ .22 
+ .21 



+ .26 
+ .20 



-.15) 

+ .18 



6 



The pivotal place of the family is demonstrated by there 
being 13 intercorrelations: 3 with demography, 5 with self and 
6 with school attitudes. All of the demographic correlations 
were with one indicator, age differences between the children. 

The table shows that there was at least one variable from 
each of the demographic, self and school content areas which 
correlated with each of four family variables. 

Correlates show that the child who was working to make 
his own spending money was the older child, still felt a great 
deal of responsibility to the family and did not have positive 
teacher relationships. This teen-ager was doing less well in 
school. 

A pressuring father was shown to be related to a mother 
having higher aspirations than R had for himself to go on to 
higher levels of education, and also related to the mother 
expecting R to do better in school than he was. The pressur- 
ing father was also related to the amount of talk with sib- 
lings, which could be interpreted as more family interaction. 
The sibs with a pressuring father did better In school. 

Young people with more child-power were apt to be the 
one doing better in school, were apt to be the older child in 
the family and the one who talked more with peers. 

The parents tended to set more rules for the older child 
and he also got more help with homework, talked more with 
siblings, felt more secure and had better teacher relation- 
ships. 
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These children did less well in school. It is possible 
that they were more submissive children who said everything 
was "fine” especially to a stranger. This politeness apparent- 
ly did not pay off in school grades. 

A teen-ager who thought his sibling was more inner dir- 
ected than he perceives himself to be was more likely to value 
education than did the sib. Externals said they valued edu- 
cation more than internals and this was related to being an 
achiever. It was the "right” thing to say to an educated 
interviewer. Knowing the right thing in a culture that values 
this attitude seemed to pay off. 



SELF 



All but one of the self indicators correlated signifi- 
cantly with variables from another set. 



Table 82 



Significant Correlations of Self with Demographic, 
Family, and School Indicators. 



0 Self Indicators 
0 Correlates 



Correlations 



Demographic Family School 



125 Talk with peers (beta * .13) 
5 Age differences 
409 Child power 



+ .27 



+ .20 



189 Anomie about person who knows how to get along with 
others (beta * -.14) 

107 Mother’s expectation +.19 

for R*s school per- 
formance 

114 Father’s aspirations +.25 

regarding R*s future 
education. 

227 R has more active per- -.26 

sonality than sib is 
perceived as having 



280 Responsibility for family chores (beta * .17) 
10 Number of dropouts in +.26 

the family 

88 Total conflict with 
mother 

406 Child has a Job 

145 External locus of control (beta ** .12) 

5 Age differences +.18 

tot al s 3 ' 



+ .19 
+ .23 



There were three significant correlations between the 
self indicators and demographic variables, six with self 
variables and none with a school attitude variable, in- 
dicating that there was a higher number of relationships be- 
tween* the family and the self than with other areas. 

Prom the correlations with the self section, we find 
expansions of the findings reported for the self factors with 
each other. The more a teen-ager talked to his peers, the 
more power he had in relation to his parents in making deci- 
sions regarding his own activities, the older he was and the 
better he was doing in school. 

The child who showed more anomie about the importance of 
getting along with others, thought his sib was more active 
than he was, thought his mother and father both had high ex- 
pectation for him in regard to how far he would go in' school. 
This teen was apt to be the non-achiever. 

A young person who did chores at home was likely to be 
found in a family with a number of dropouts, was liable to be 
a child with more conflict with his mother than his sibling, 
and to be a young person who was moving out into the world 
since he already had a job to earn his spending money. He 
was more apt to be doing. better in school . 

The older sibling was more likely to have an external 
locus of controJ rather than an internal and this helped him 
be an achiever by his being more aware in his culture of others* 
demands on him. 



SCHOOL 



Four of the five school variables* had intercorrelations 
with other sets, as shown in the table. 



Table 8? 

Significant Correlations of School With Other Sets. 



# School Variables 
# Correlates 



Correlations 

Demography Family Self 



29 Gets help with homework (beta * -.17) 

5 Age -.40 

88 Mother-child conflict 
91 Parents set rules 
122 Amount of talk with siblings 
277 Responsibility for care of 
own things at home 
286 Personal value: "Good 
child role" 



+ .17 
+ .26 

+ .36 
+ .18 



+ .21 



346 Education valued (beta ■ -.13) 

13 Attendance at nursery school -.22 
66 Father living -.21 

223 Inner-directedness of Sib as 
perceived by R 



+ .18 



340 Positive teacher relationships (beta ■ -.12) 

91 Parents Set rules +.21 

27*1 Self-to-others belonging- 
ness 

286 Personal value! "Good 
child role" 

319 Conformity to adults 
406 Has job to get spending -.18 

money 



+.23 
+ .32 
+.26 



337 Lack of personal involvement in school (beta 
277 Takes care of own things 



. 11 ) 



-.19 



total 1 5 7 



There were three intercorrelations of the school variables 
with demographic variables, five with family variables and 
seven with the self. 

The teen-ager who got more help with his homework was more 
likely to be the younger sibling, to have more mother conflict 
and to perceive that his parents set more rules for his be- 
havior — perhaps that he had to do his homework. The teen- 
ager who got help with homework also did a lot of talking with 
siblings, took care of own things at home and valued the "good 
child" role^apparently was a child who wanted to please but 
was apt to be the underachiever. 

A teen-ager who said he valued education was less likely 
to have gone to nursery school, and to have had a father liv- 
ing. The teen who wanted to do well in school saw hit sibling 
as one who was inner directed, willing to work for his own 
rewards. He also perceived the self as being less in control 
than the sibling. 

Students v’th positive teacher relationship had parents 
who set rules, and were the kind of person who felt comfort- 
able with others. These students also were conforming to 
adult standard;* and valued being a "good child". Students 
with good teacher relationships seldom were those who held an 
after school job. They did less well in school. 

Students Who reported being less interested in school, 
thought they profited less from school, and were also less 
responsible for their room and clothes at home. Although these 
children appeared to be less involved both at home and school, 
they apparently were doing better in school. 

These seemingly contradictory findings will be discussed 
in the summary for the rural area. 
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RURBAN AREA? 

SHARED VARIANCE AMONG THE POUR DIMENSIONS 



t 

There were a total of 27 Indicators for the four areas* 
These 27 accounted for 46 JC of the total variance with a 
multiple correlation of ,68. This correlation was signifi- 
cant beyond the *001 level for 2? and 116 degrees of freedom* 
This correlation may be considered as very adequate for pur- 
poses of prediction* 

Using the same criteria for inclusion of items in a 
multiple regression as were used previously in this study* 

The table below indicates the number included ii> the regres- 
sion for each of the four sets and the number which met the 
final criteria for inclusion* 



Table 84 

Number of Indicators Selected Prom Each of the Pour 
Dimensions 



Area Variables In Regression 

f entered 0 significant 



Demography 8 8 

Family 5 3 

Self 7 1 

School 7 4 

total 27 IT 



The sixteen factors and their order of appearance in the 
step-wise regression are shown In the next table* 



Table 85 

* 

Step Number and ^eta Weights for Significant Indicators 
From Pour Sets for the Rurban Area* 



Step 


0 


Indicators 


Beta weignt 


DEMOGRAPHY 

1 


13 


Attended nursery school 


-.25 


2 


170 


IQ 


*19 


6 


11 


Sex by achievement 


*26 


9 


436 


Number of educational things 


-•14 


10 


143 


in the home 
No religion 


-•14 



11 


8 


Number of girls 


-.20 


15 


17 


Sharing room with others 


.13 


l6 


139 


Being black 


-.11 


FAMILY 


8 


412 


Father power in family 
decisions 


-.13 


13 


385 


Authoritarian mother 


.17 


14 


88 


Mother-child conflict 




SELF 


5 

SCHOOL 


153 

ATTITUDES 


Sibling chosen as first 
choice for significant othar 


00 

. 

1 


3 


39 


R's expectation for further 
schooling 


.13 


4 


349 


Negative valence toward 
school 


-.15 


1 


367 


Social environment preferred 
for studying 


-.16 


12 


12 


Hours spent reading for 
pleas ure 


.14 



These 1 6 variables accounted for 4 2 % of the variance 
which was 912 of the variance accounted for by the 27 vari- 
ables. The multiple correlation was .65 and the F value 
for the multiple correlation was 5*81, significant beyond 
the .001 level. 

The discussion of these indicators will be done by 
each of the four substantive areas rather than by their 
order of appearance in the multiple regression. Correla- 
tions within a substantive area, have already been discussed 
so will not be repeated. Only the variables with correla- 
tions in another set will be shown here with those inter- 
correlations . 



Demography 

In the rurban area, there was only one significant corr- 
elation between demographic indicators and family, one with 
self and three with school. The significant correlations are 
shown in the table. 
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Table 86 



Significant Correlations Between Demographic and Family, 
Self and School Indicators. 



# Demographic Indicator 
# Correlate 



13 Attendance at nursery school 
72 Time spent reading for 
pleasure 

88 Conflict with mother 



(b 



-.25) 



Correlation 
Family Self School 



-.19 



.18 



170 IQ (b*.19) 

3*19 Negative valence to school 

11 Sex by achievement (b*.26) 

367 Social environment pre- 
ferred for study 



-.21 



+ .18 



totals 1 0 “5 



The child who went to nursery school when the sibling 
did not go was more likely to have conflict with the mother, 
to spend less time reading for pleasure and was more likely 
to be in a white family. This child then probably was a 
problem child and was the one the mother sent to preschool. 

This child did less well in school than did the more 
scholarly, less conflicted sibling. 

There was only one significant correlation with IQ. 

High IQ children tended to have a negative valence to school. 
Differences in intelligence quotient between the two children 
was a quite potent source of explanation for the dependent 
variable and it was more likely to be an independent trait. 

It is quite interesting to speculate about the reasons for 
the low number of correlates. It may be that in this area 
that children are pretty well judged on the basis of their 
ability and family factors, for example, were not different- 
ially applied for the brighter or not so bright child. Like- 
wise if children accepted as they were if they had somewhat 
lottfer ability, then their attitudes about themselves might 
not be associated with their intelligence. 

Although the impact of having a lower IQ than the sib- 
ling did not differentiate the treatment by the family or 
the self perception, children and teen-agers with a lower IQ 
had a tendency to like school less. 

Added to the p ’eviously presented material that appar- 
ently girls do better in school, it appears that girls also 
prefer a social environment for studying. 

There were no additional significant correlations be- 
tween demographic factors and other sets. 
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Family 

No family variables correlated with any demographic in- 
dicators* Apparently these two sets were measuring different 
aspects of the family basis for the child's functioning which 
did not overlap. 

There were five significant correlations with self indi- 
cators, and four with school, thus indicating a closer tie 
between the family and the self and school. 



Table 87 



Significant Correlations Between Family and Demographic, 
Self, and School Indicators. 



# Family Indicator 

$ Correlate 

Demography Self School 



385 Authoritarian mother (b * -.17) 

174 Anomie about being a + .22 - 

school athlete 

195 Self seen as active +.21 

3o7 Social environment preferred .18 

for study 

439 Mother's educational aspira- .22 

tions for R higher than R's 

88 Conflict with mother (b«-.12) 

43 Self esteem -.24 

94 Rejection of mother's - +.20 

values 

367 Social environment preferred .27 

for studying 

439 Mother's minus R's aspira- .17 

tions for R's education 



totals 0 




Children who felt the mother was authoritarian^ it will 
be recalled, also felt that the father was an authoritarian 
person. This family pattern was associated with the child 
feeling that he wanted to be a school athlete but did not 
feel that being an athlete was a successful person in the 
future. The child perceived the self as being active. The 
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mother had a higher aspiration for his education than he had 
for himself and this was further evidence for his feeling 
pressured. The child preferred the company of others his 
age when studying, probably as an escape from the parents. 
Having these strict parents nevertheless seemed functional to 
the child in his school work since the child did better in 
school • 

Conflict with mother was associated with a high degree 
of sibling rivalry but the father was not associated with 
this conflict. Children who had conflict with the mother 
had a lower level of self esteem, rejected the mother's 
values and .the mother was perceived as hiving higher aspira- 
tions for the child's education than the child had for him- 
self, another indication of maternal pressure and conflict. 
The children with maternal conflict preferred to be with 
children their own age when they were studying. This con- 
stellation of a hostile home environment, low self esteem, re- 
jection of parents and a preferrence for siblings resulted in 
a lower level of school achievement. 

Self 



Only one self variable was significant in the final re- 
gression analysis. 



Table 88 

Significant Correlations Between Self and Demographic, 
Family, and School Indicators. 

# Self variable 

. # Correlate 

Demography Family School 

153 Sibling chosen as significant other (1st choice) (b»-.l8) 
39 R's aspiration for further -.20 

school ing 

1*03 Loyalty to parents -.16 



total 



"IT 




Teens who chose the sibling as a significant-other, had 
lower aspirations for their further schooling and had less em- 
pathy with and loyalty to their parents. They were less likely 
to do well in school than their sibling. 
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School 

The school indicators were significantly correlated 
with three demographic, three family and six self indicators, 
as shown in the table. 



Table 89 

* 

Significant Correlations Between School and 1 Demographic , 
Family, and Self Indicators. 

# School Indicators 
# Correlates 



Demography 

How far R expects to go in school (b*.l3) 


Family 


Self 


43 Self esteem 
94 Rejection of mother’s 






+ .2( 
-.21 


values 


Negative attitude to school (b= 


-.15) 




* 


174 Anomie, being an athlete 




- 


.32 


94 Rejection of mother’s 






.23 


values 


170 IQ 


-.21 


- 




403 Loyalty to parents 
195 Active self 




-.20 


.17 


Social environment preferred for studying 
. 88 Maternal conflict .28 


(b»-.l6) 




18 Authoritarian mother 
11 Sex by achievement 


.18 


.18 




Time spent reading for pleasure 
43 Total self esteem 






.24 


114 Father’s aspirations for 




.20 




R’s further education 


13 Attended nursery school 


-.18 


■ 




totals 


5 


3 


~~T~ 



The farther a child expected to go in school, the more 
self esteem he had, and the more he identified with his 
mother’s values. This child also did better in school than 
did his sibling. 

Teen-agers with a negative attitude toward school in the 
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r urban area were more active young people who might like to 
be athletes and yet were discouraged about that activity as 
being an avenue to success* had a lower IQ than their sib- 
ling, had low loyalty to parents and rejected their mother’s 
values. These children were likely to be the nonachieving 
child in the family* 

The teen-ager who preferred a social environment in 
which to study was a young person who had conflict with his 
motherland believed that his mother was more authoritarian 
than did the sib* R’s who liked this social environment 
were more likely to be girls who were the underachieving 
child, . . 

The child who liked to spend more time reading then his 
sibling was one with a higher self esteem, had a father who 
had high expectations for his further education, and was 
likely to have not attended nursery school while the sibling 
did. This syndrome was related to the achieving child in 
the family* 
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URBAN AREA: 

SHARED VARIANCE AMONG THE FOTTR DIMENSIONS 



To determine which factor provided the best explanations 
for the differential achievement of adolescent siblings in an 
urban setting, all the indicators which were significant in 
the demographic, family, self, and school dimensions were 
placed in a multiple regression. Table 1 presents the re- 
sults. Twenty three of the thirty five indicators accounted 
for 49% of the variance which was 02 % of the variance account- 
ed for by the 35 ‘variables. Of these twenty three variables, 
eight were demographic, two were family, seven were self and 
six were school, as shown in the table. 



Table 90 



Number of Indicators Selected by Step-Wise Regression 
Prom Each of the Pour Dimensions. 



Area 




Variables in 
# Entered 


t 

Regression 
# Significant 


Demography 




8 


8 


Family 




8 


2 


Self 




9 


7 


School 




10 > 


6 




total 


55 


53 



The twenty three significant indicators are grouped 
according to the four dimensions., and the step at which the 
variable entered the regression equation is shown. 

Table 91 

Step Number and Beta Weights for Significant Indicators 
from Pour Sets for the Urban Area. 

DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 

Step # Item # Variable Beta Wt. 



1 . 

2 . 



170 

11 



IQ score 

Sex by achievement 



.23 

.23 



6. 


144 


Jewish or other 


-.12 


14. 


141 


Catholic 


-.16 


15. 


139 


Race.' Black 


-.12 


17. 


66 


Father living 


-.21 


18. 


109 


Mother's education 


.12 


22. 


467 


Father employed 


.08 


FAMILY VARIABLES 


4. 


88 


Mother-child conflict 


.11 


9. 

* 


446 


Authoritarian, pressur- 
ing mother for R minus 
authoritarian pressur- 
ing mother for sib 


-.18 


SELF VARIABLES 


5. 


157 


Adult or teacher chosen 
as significant mother 


-.17 


10. 


207 


Inner-directedness as 
an ideal self 


.25 


16 . 


316 


Conformity to society's 
values of success 


.11 


19. 


307 


Marketing personality 
gets one ahead in life 


.14 


20. 


192 


Overall anomie score 


-.17 


21. 


199 


Inner-directed orienta- 
tion of self 


-.16 


23. 


128 


Amount of talking with 
teachers and other 
adults 


.13 


SCHOOL VARIABLES 


3. 


340 


Positive teacher rela- 
tionships 


.05 


7. 


62 


Total peer help with 
homework 


-.15 


8. 


21 


Frequency of studying 
at home 


.09 


11. 


331 


Prior interests in sub- 
ject influences learning 


-.21 


12. 


39 


R's educational aspira- 
tions 


-.28 


13. 


111 


Difference between father's 
educational aspirations 
for R & R's educational 
aspirations 


-.14 



These variables, their direction, and how they related 
to other variables in the same area for the urban sample 
have already been discussed. However, how they relate to 
variables in other areas should provide further insights in- 
to why siblings from the same family and ghetto environment 
take that first step out of poverty by doing well in school 
while others do not. 
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II. The Interrelationship of Significant Demographic, Family. 
Self, and School Indicators for ^he Urban Sample 



Demography 

The following is a discussion of the significant family, 
self, and school correlates of the demographic variables for 
the urban sample. The table presents the correlations. In- 
cluded are only those demographic variables with correlates 
from the other areas* 



Table 92 

Significant Correlations Between Demographic and Family, 
Self, and School Variables for the Urban Sample. 



$ Demographic Indicator 
0 Correlate 



Correlation 
Family Self School 



170 IQ score (b * .23) 



n 



144 



139 



66 



82 


Hours a day spent doing 
homework 






.22 


128 


Amount of talk with teach- 
ers and other adults 




.17 




Sex 


by achievement (b * -.23) 








29 


Total peer help with home- 
work 




* 


.21 


100 


Sibling-R interaction 


.20 






322 


Preferred mode of learn- 
ing! teacher and discussion 




* 


.19 


319 


Conformity to adults 


* 


.17 





Jewish or other (b » -.12) ' 

316 Conformity to society’s 
values of success 
88 Mother-child conflict 
388 Pressuring mother 
29 Total peer help with 
homework 

Being Black (b * -.12) 

409 Child power of R in the fam- 
ily 

149 Mother chosen as significant 
other 

Father living (b * -.21) 

29 Total peer help with homework 



.23 



.20 

.18 



-.18 



.17 



-.17 



.23 



-.17 



39 ilow far expect to go in 
school 

109 Mother's education (b • .12) 



199 


Total inner-directed orien- 
tation of actual self 




-.21 


149 Mother chosen as significant 
other 

Father employed (b ■ *08) 




-.17 


442 


Warm, democratic mother for 
R minus warm, democratic 
mother for ib 


.25 




39 


How far expect to go in 
school 




-.23 


128 


Total talk with teachers and 
other adults 


“5 — 


-♦22 




total 


7 7 



There were five significant intercorrelations of demog- 
raphic variables with family, seven with self* and seven with 
school* 

Adolescents who had high IQ scores were very school or- 
ientated* They did well in school, spent many hours a day 
on homework and frequently talked to teachers and other 
adults* Expectedly, higher achieving siblings had higher IQ 
scores and were more school oriented. 

Higher achieving siblings who were also females, re- 
ceived good grades in school and interacted with everyone - 
peers, siblings, and adults. For early-adoleseent girls, do- 
ing homework together with friends is a form of social inter- 
action. They interacted with siblings by- discussing problems 
either of them had, playing games or sports together, working 
around the house together, having the same friends, helping 
each other with homework, and arguing with each other. Their 
interaction with adults was seen in their conformity to adults 
and preferences for instructional approaches where adults 
were in control, and involved teacher-student interaction. 

Adolescents who were Jewish or some religion other than 
Catholic or Protestant, appeared to be more mother oriented 
than peer oriented. They conformed to society's values of 
success, did not have pressuring mothers and did not fight 
with their mothers. In addition, peers did not help them 
with their homework. 

Being Catholic did not correlate significantly with any 
family, self, and school variables. 

Adolescents who were black were strongly controlled by 
their parents. They made few of their own decisions. Rather, 
parents made the decisions for them. However, this lack of 
child power in some ghetto families appeared to have some pos- 
itive effects. The black adolescent chose his mother as the 
most significant person in his life. 

Urban students whose fathers were living were turned 



against school* They did not expect to go far in school and 
received much help from peers on homework* As discussed 
previously, peer help on homework is an index of academic 
dependence on peers* Adolescents immersed in the youth cul- 
ture were generally alienated from school* This is enhanced 
by the fact that fathers in a ghetto who were living were 
also often absent from home* This could further push ado- 
lescents into the street culture and away from school* 

Achieving siblings whose mothers had gone far ir school 
were less inner-directed* They chose to do things with 
others rather than be alonej they tried to do better than 
others^ and they -were willing to do as grownups wanted* In . 
addition, mothers were not chosen as the most significant 
person in their lives* 

Achieving adolescents whose fathers were working, per- 
ceived their mothers as being warmer and more democratic with 
them than their brother or sister in the study* As a result 
they did not need emotional support from others as witnessed 
by their less frequent talk with teachers and other adults* 

A warm mother, coupled with a father who was working and 
therefore probably present to counteract the negative in- 
fluences of the street life, resulted in families where sib- 
lings were dissimilar in school achievement. This indicates 
that some siblings from this type of family might well be 
receiving good grades in school* 

Fami ly 

The following is a discussion of the significant demo- 
graphic, self and school correlates of the family variables 
for the urban sample* The significant correlations are 
shown in the table* 



Table 93 

Significant Correlations Between Family and Demographic, 
Self, and School Variables for the Urban Sample* 

# Family Indicator 

U Correlate Correlation 

Demographic Self School 

446 Authoritarian, pressuring mother for R minus author!- 



tarian, pressuring mother for sib 


(b - -. 18 ) 




75 Time spent taking part 




+.23 


in social interaction 


Total mother-child conflict (b « 


*11) 




144 Jewish or other 


-* 20 




39 How far R expects to 




-.19 


go in school 


331 Prior interests influence 


- 


-,18 


learning 


Totals 


“1~ 5 


“F“ 



There were few intercorrelations between significant 
family variables and others - only one with demography and 
three with school in this urban area* 

Adolescents who frequently fought with their mothers were 
unlikely to be Jewish or "other" religion (more apt to be Pro- 
testant, Catholic jor "no religion") These teens did not plan 
to go as far in school as the sibling said he wanted to*and 
prior interests in subject did not influence their achievement. 

Taken from the point of view of the child who was not 
doing as well in school as the sibling, this child felt that 
the mother was not as interested in him or she would be in con- 
flict with him and pressure more often* He compensated for 
this lower interest by stating that he wanted to go farther in 
school. His real interest in school however, was exemplified 
by his statement that he did not do well in a subject even if 
he had a prior interest in it* It was almost as if he were 
daring the teacher to teach him. Children with this constell- 
ation of low maternal interest, higher school aspirations* and 
nonsituational motivation, did not do as well in school as did 
the sibling who felt that mother cared, had lower (more real- 
istic) aspirations for school and was open to being motivated 
in learning a topic. 

The sibling who perceived the mother as more .authoritarian 
and pressuring than with the sibling reflected sibling rivalry 
and spent more time socializing. with their peers as a way to 
escape from home. There was no association with parental 
warmth. These adolescents were the lower achieving siblings. 
Apparently, in some ghetto homes perceiving the mother as 
favoring the sibling had a negative effect upon achie.ementj 
while conflict with the mother without the element of sibling 
rivalry was positive for achievement. 

Self 



The following is a discussion of the significant demograph- 
ic, family, and school correlates of the self variables for 
the urban sample. The correlations are shown in the next table. 



Table 9^ 

Significant Correlations Between Self and Demographic, 
Family, and School Variables for the Urban Sample* 



# Self Indicator * 

# Correlate Correlation 

De mo graph i c Fami 3 y School 

157 Adult or teacher chosen significant other (b * ~.l7) 
340 Positive teacher relationships .id 



207 

316 

307 

192 



199 

128 



ERIC 



Total inner-directedness as an ideal self (b * .25) 
388 Pressuring mother -.22 

Conformity to society's values of success (b » .11) 
144 Jewish or other .23 



82 Hours a day spent doing 
homework 




0 

OJ 

• 


388 Pressuring mother 


0 

OJ 

• 




3**0 Positive teacher relation- 
ships 




.17 


Marketing Personality gets one ahead 


in life (b • 


.14) 


114 Difference between father's 
educational aspirations 
for R and R's educational 


• 


-.23 


aspirations 

Overall anomie score (b * -.17) 


.26 


* 


442 Warm, democratic mother 
for R minus for sib 




388 Pressuring mother 


-.25 




364 Active sociability in 
school 


v 


-.21 


75 Time spent taking part 
in social action 




-.23 

* 


430 Pressuring father 


-.19 


CO 

H 

• 

1 


39 How far expect to go in 
school 




322 Preferred mode of learning, 
teacher and discussion 




-.17 


Inner-directed orientation for self 


(b = -.16) 




109 Mother's education 


-.21 


CO 

H 

• 

1 


.21 Frequency of studying 
at home 




Amount of talk with teachers and other adults (b 


= .13 


100 Total sibling-R inter- 
act ion 


*31 




340 Positive teacher relation- 
ships 


* 


.30 


39 How far expect to go in 
school 




.29 


82 Hours a day spent doing 
homework 




• 25 


467 Father employed 


-.22 




442 Warm, democratic mother for 
R minus warn, democratic 
mother for sib 


+ .21 




322 Preferred mode of learning, 
teacher and discussion 




.21 


total 


3 ~i~ • 


T3 



175 

- 160 - 



The self variable had a large number of intercorrelations 
with other sets - three with demography, seven with family, and 
thirteen with school. 

Siblings who chose a teacher or another adult as a signif- 
icant person in their lives had positive relationships with 
their teachers. That is* they perceived them as warm and under- 
standing. However, in tnis urban area, students who had posi- 
tive teacher relationships and also chose a teacher as the most 
understanding person in their lives, were not receiving as good 
grades as their sibling. Perhaps these students needed a 
structuring person, especially if they were not getting this 
control at home, to further combat the negative forces in the 
urban, central city setting. 

Adolescents who wished they were inner-directed did not 
have pressuring mothers forcing them to conform and do better 
in school. These were characteristic c" the higher achieving 
sibling. 

Students who conformed to society's values of success were 
most apt to be Jewish or "other” religion rather than Catholic 
or Protestant. These teens spent more hours a day doing home- 
work and believed hard work was the way to get ahead in life. 
Their mothers exerted pressure on them to do well in school* 
and emotional support was received from teachers, as evidenced 
by their positive teacher relationships. This combination of 
control and understanding from different adults apparently 
paid off in higher achievement and in a more socialized child. 

Adolescents who believed having a marketing personality 
was the way to get ahead in life, had higher educational as- 
pirations for themselves than their fathers had, and were the 
higher achieving sibling. At first glance, this seems contra- 
dictory. Believing in the marketing personality is believing 
that one gets ahead in life by being pleasant and likable 
rather than through working hard. Perhaps these adolescents 
were reiterating a value they often heard from the father. 
Manipulation of others may be quite functional in the urban 
environment. 

Adolescents who exhibited anomie perceived their mother 
as being less Warm and democratic with them than with their 
sibling. They perceived both the father and mother as being 
less pressuring. In a ghetto setting^this lack of any adult 
control could make adolescents feel no one cares and could ex- 
plain their low grade point average and alienation from school, 
adults, and even friends. They did not take part in school 
activities and did not expect to go far in school. They did 
not like class discussions, lectures, demonstrations^or work- 
ing alone with the teacher, indicating a further alienation 
from school and adults. They did not even spend time with 
friends. These adolescents who felt very much alone in the 
world were the lower achieving sibling. 

Students who were inner-directed had mothers with little 
education and did not study at home frequently. The lower 
achieving sibling was more like this than his higher achieving 
sibling. 

Students who more frequently talked to teachers and other 



adults were more intelligent students who had positive atti- 
tudes toward teachers and school. They had good relation- 
ships with their teachers^and preferred tsaching methods 
where adults were in control# They did their homework and 
expected to go far in school# Their family life was perceived 
as involving interaction with the siblings and they felt more 
support from the mother and father. 

In summary, adolescents who talked to teachers and adults 
had good relationships with teachers and positive attitudes toward 
teachers and school. They interacted with siblings and found 
support and identification at school. They were more likely 
to be the higher achieving children. 

t 

School 



The following is a discussion of the significant demo- 
graphic, family, and self correlates of the school variables 
for the urban sample. Table 95 presents the correlations. 



Table 95 



Significant Correlations Between School and Demographic, 
Family, and Self Variables for the Urban Sample. 



# School Indicator 

# Correlate Correlations 

" Demographic Family Self 



340 Positive teacher relationships (b * .05) 



128 


Amount of talk with 
teachers and other 
adults 






100 

319 

149 


Amount of sibling-R 
interaction 
Conformity to adults 
Mother chosen as sig- 
nificant other 




.27 


157 

316 


Adult or teacher chosen 
as significant other 
Conformity to society's 
values of success 


* 


.17 


409 


Child power of R in 
family 




Total peer help with homework (b 


- -.15) 


.33 


100 


Total sibling-R inter- 
act ion 


.23 


66 


Father living 




11 


Sex by achievement 


.21 




144 


Jewish or "other" relieion 


-.17 


• 



.30 



.24 

.23 



.18 



.17 



-l62- 



21 Frequency study at home (b « .09) 





100 


Total sibling-R inter- 
action 


.21 


- 




319 


Conforrtifcy to adults 




.20 




388 


Pressuring mother 


.9 






199 


Inner-directed self 




-.18 


331 


Prior interests influences learning (b ~ 


-.21) 






88 


Mother-child conflict 


-.18 




39 


How 


far R expects to go in school (b « 


-.28) 






128 


Total talk with teachers 
and other adults 




.29 




467 


Father employed -.23 








88 


Mother-child conflict 


-.19 






19 


Overall anomie score 


* 


-.18 




66 


Father living -.17 








100 


Total sibling-R inter- 
action 


.17 






442 


Warm, democratic mother 
for R minus warm, demo- 
cratic mother for sib 


.17 







111 Difference between father’s educational aspirations for 
R and R’s educational aspirations (b » -.28) 

307 Marketing personality -.23 

gets one ahead in life 



There were many significant intercorrelations between 
the school variables and the other sets; five with demography, 
nine with family end ten with self. As expected, the demo- 
graphic area had the least, with family and self having more. 

Adolescents who had positive relationships with their 
teachers were highly adult oriented as evidenced by their con- 
formity to adults, conformity to society’s values of success, 
their choosing mother, teacher, or other adult as the most 
significant person in their lives and talking frequently with 
these persons. Regardless of this adult orientation, they 
were permitted to make their own decisions and interacted with 
their siblings. These characteristics were most often found 
in higher achieving siblings. 

Adolescents who received much help from peers on home- 
work were not Jewish or "other” religion, interacted with sib- 
lings, and were more likely female with female siblings. Their 
sex explains why these variables interact. Doing homework 
with friends is a form of social interaction for girls more 
than boys at this age. Being female with a sister also ex- 
plains their high sibling interaction. In a center-city home, 
girls are exoected to help around the house. Fost likely 
these chores were done together. In addition, these females 
were likely to have living fathers. Peer orientation was not 
functional for school achievement in the urban setting even 
for getting help with homework. 
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Students who frequently studied at hone had pressuring 
mothers pushing then to do well in school. They conformed to 
adults, interacted with siblings,and were not inner directed. 
These characteristics were found in higher achieving siblings. 

Adolescents who were only inspired to learn in school if 
they had prior interests in the subject did not fight with 
their mothers very often and were lower achieving than their 
sibling. Once again, mothers were shown to be needed to push 
and control, thus providing the impetus to learn in school 
and combat the negative forces of street life. 

Siblings who expected to go far in school often talked 
to teachers and interacted with siblings, as well. They did 
not fight with their mothers and felt she was warmer and more 
democratic with them than with the sibling. They expressed 
a desire to be like those people they felt were successful. 
Their positive relationships with teachers explained their 
desire to go far in school. 

Siblings with no father living or not employed were 
likely to say they wanted to go farther in school. These 
children may have had unrealistic school aspirations since 
they were not doing as well in school, or they were giving the 
expected or self aggrandizing answers. The absence of mater- 
nal conflict coupled with a feeling of being accepted by the 
mother with no father present was not functional. The teach- 
er or other adult was not providing a significant enough 
counterforce of pressure on the child to do well. Love was 
not enough. 

Adolescents who felt their fathers had higher education- 
al aspirations for them than they themselves hadjdid not be- 
lieve the marketing personality leads to success. Education 
or being likable and pleasant were not the answers for these 
lower achieving siblings. Father pressure without warmth 
elsewhere did not work. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
SUMMARY OP PURPOSES AND METHOD 



The purpose of the study was to explore the factors 
related to the differences in academic achievement between 
two children, adjacent in age, from the sane family who 
went to the same junior high school. The dependent variable 
of the study was differences in grade point average between 
the two children. The independent variables were grouped 
into four sets; demographic variables; family relationships; 
self concept , including relationships with significant others; 
and attitudes toward school, including relationships with 
peers . 

Data were gathered from 846 children from three geo- 
graphic areas. The rural sample was drawn from 45 schools 
in ’Jest Virginia, the rurban samole was drawn from 11 schools 
in small to medium sized towns in Upstate New York, and the 
urban sample was drawn from 4 center-city Syracuse junior 
high schools which all served the same hign school. 

Data were gathered by means of personal interviews with 
a precoded form. Data were also gathered from the schools 
about school achievement and intelligence. Permission was 
obtained from the paretns and the children were each paid 
$2,50 for the one and one half hour interviews. Interviews 
took place in a neutral place, not in the school, at home, 
or at the university in order to minimize the influence of 
the setting on the response. 

Several questions about the logic of the design of the 
study were first answered from the data. It was found that 
there was enough variability in the dependent variable (grade 
point average differences between the two .ildren in the 
family) and that there was enough variaance accounted for 
by the various independent variables to warrant further study 
The three geographic areas were sufficiently different from 
each other to make it necessary to consider the areas sep- 
arately rather than together. It was also found that the 
four groupings of independent variables each accounted for 
sufficient variance to continue all four as separate dimen- 
sions . 

Three theoretical models were proposed to explain the 
relationship of the independent and dependent variables. Data 
from the partitioning of variance procedure gave most support 
for the dll ferentiated-interactive model. 

5y means of stepwise regressions for each dimension of 
independent variables, (demography , family, self and school) 
the most significant variables in each geographical area 
were selected and desingated "indicator variables" , The 
correlates of these were examined to determine underlying 
factors within the dimension which the indicators were 



representing* Rural, rurban and urban areas were compared 
to determine if the same underlying factors were accounting 
for differences between children* Considerable similarities 
were found although some differences in sign still made it 
necessary to consider the areas as different. 

The "indicators 11 from each dimension were then fed into 
another step-wise regression for their particular geographic 
area* The pattern of correlations with variables from 
other dimensions were examined for further insights about 
connections among the four dimensions* The data derived from 
the tv;o sets of regressions —within each dimension and across 
dimensions — were brought together and added to other data 
for the final summaries of the areas. 

STMARY CHARACTERISTICS OP THE SAMPLES IN THREE AREAS 



The rural area was the lowest average social class, had 
children who were both younger and older in the junior high 
school, were more likely to be white protestants and to have 
the family broken by the death of the father rather than 
divorce or separation. 

The rurban area was characterized by having the highest 
social class with the mother having more education and more 
likely to be employed* The highest proportion of Catholics 
were in this area* 

The urban area had a much highest proportion of blacks, 
larger families, more school dropouts and a larger proportion 
of families broken by separation or divorce* 

Each area tends to represent the type of family which 
is characteristic of its area* 
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SUMMARY OF THE RURAL AREA 



The rural area has been shown to be a more depressed 
area than the other two, and therefore greatest interest lies 
in trying to find out the conditions which lead to higher 
level of success in school within the family. 

The hypothesis of the study was that the demographic 
factors set the stage for the child functioning, and that the 
conditions within the family, the self factors, add the way 
the school is perceived and reacts to the child are all to 
some extent set by those demographic factors. It was to be 
expected that demographic factors would be correlated with 
factors from other sets, but that performance or attitudes in 
the other areas were less apt to modify the demographic 
factors. 

The two major demographic indicators accounting for dif- 
ferences were, first 10, which is to a major extent a factor 
of inborn ability (although the degree is debatable), and 
second, social class with all its ramifications. 

It is seen that IQ was still the first predictor of dif- 
ferences in achievement between the two children. A child who 
was brighter did better in school. In this area, the child 
who was able to attend nursery school was more apt to be the 
higher achiever, as was the child whose mother was at home 
more during the time the child was young and in school. Eoth 
of these items show that additional stimulation, in an other- 
wise nonstimulating environment was helpful for a child* s 
later school achievement. 

Many of the demographic variables were nondifference 
scores which indicated the social class level of the family, 
the more education the mother had, and the more educational 
things there were in the home. The higher the social class 
under these cimcunstances the children were apt to differ in 
their school achievement and one might hypothesize, the more 
apt they were to function according to their IQ's. On the 
other hand, the lower the social ciass, the fewer the rooms 
per person and the more children there were living at home, 
the more likely the children were to be similar in their 
school achievement . 

In the lower SSI homes there was more homogenization of 
the children so that the abilities of a child were not rec- 
ognized. 

Under certain conditions, however, lower class children 
did differ. A positive weight for number of dropouts showed 
that among families with more dropouts there were more dif- 
ferences between the child. This meant that where there was 
a history of children leaving school, some children did more 
poorly than w r ould be expec ted. The number of dropouts was 
significantly correlated with SSI, and also with larger fami- 
lies, showing that when there were many children in the fami- 
ly there was liable to be less income and more dropouts. In 
families where there were more dropouts, the achieving child 
was more ant to take more responsibility for helping around 
the home. This indicated a more conforming child, and yet it 
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would be. expec-ted that if a child spent too much time around 
the house doing chores and helping with younger children it 
might interfere with school work. Even an achieving child, 
under conditions of too many children and need for extra help- 
ing hands at home, might become a dropout if that were the 
acceptable pattern in a home. 

Extra stimulation in the home in the early years of the 
child, as exemplified by attendance at nursery school when a 
sibling did not, was related to better achievement and also 
to a child feeling better about himself. It would seem that 
these two outcomes were indeed the desired ones from a program 
such as head Start. 

The child who had the advantage of nursery school atten- 
dance also reported himself to he a better worker than did the 
sibling and was more apt to have a library card. It was sur- 
prising to find that this child, who was apt to be the one 
doing better in school, also had a more negative feeling toward 
school and did not value education as much. Having a library 
card might be an alternative mode of education and a child 
who was reading and learning on his own, might be one who 
found the school not stimulating enough. More children with 
early stimulation might force the schools to become more stim- 
ulating, which might be positive in this area. 

In the rural area, women with more education were those 
who were more apt to get a child to nursery school, and to have 
their children be achievers. They were more apt to want their 
high IQ child to have more education, thus recognizing the 
abilities of a child. The great importance in this area of a 
mother's education points up the need for strenuous efforts to 
keep girls in school and give them the advantages which will 
in turn, help their own children. Perhaps a strong program of 
mother education would be even more immediate in its effect. 

The hypothesis of this study was that the demographic 
variables would set the stage for the child's functioning but 
that the family, self and school variables would interact to 
flesh out a child's self concept and academic coping behavior. 

It appears as though this pattern of relationships may 
be represented in the rural area. The strong differential im- 
pact of two social classes has been shown in the first part. 

In this next part, different types of children will be indicated 
with the interactive relationships of family, self and school 
attached to each one. 

The children who were doing better in school than the sib- 
ling, were those who were related to their environment but not 
overly conforming to it. They were taking steps toward be- 
coming more independent from the family without losing contact 
with the family. There were oriented to peers and had a sig- 
nificant other who meant something to then. 

In the chapter on the Family, having a pressuring father 
was shown to be associated with a warm mother, rules set by 
parents and high aspirations for the child by the father. This 
syndrome was renamed. Parents strict but warm and was positive- 
ly related to school achievement. It can be thought of as 
standing for this 'whole syndrome of effective family relation- 
ships. Within these families, mothers had higher aspirations 



for the achiever, perhaps realistically assessing R's chances 
of succeeding, and the child talked frequently with his sib- 
lings, thus indicating a great deal of family interaction. 

. With this constellation for the higher achieving child, 
the nonachieving child saw things in the reverse direction. 

The nonachieving child saw the parents as more pressuring, saw 
himself as less active, and thought that the family was less 
permissive than did the achiever. The parents set more rules 
for the child who was not achieving and also helped more with 
homework to help him achieve better. These less achieving 
children, in the rural area, tended to be the younger child in 
the family, who may "catch on" to how to study, since they 
were getting so much help. 

High self esteem was correlated at the .01 level with 
variables one would expect - having less anomie and a feeling 
that hard work paid off better than trying to get others to 
like you. But these good feelings surprisingly did not re- 
sult in the child's getting better grades. 

The information available in order to interpret this 
finding is slender. Having a high self esteem was the first 
indicator in the rural area but had no correlations with any 
indicators from the other three dimensions significant at the 
.01 level. Since this was such an important indicator those 
correlations significant at the. 10 level we re included. The 
high self esteem child perceived the self also as being re- 
lated to the world around him (r = .20) and conforming to 
adults (r = >13). These children were the one child who 
attended nursery school (r * .14) and who did not study freq- 
uently at school (r = -.16). The picture emerging is of a 
child who is socially and personally integrated. He wants to 
please others and thinks well of himself. He has an ideology 
of hard work as a way to success but does not study. He 
rates himself as being above average on a number of traits but 
does not perform. The correlation of this set of traits with 
IQ is non significant (r - .03) so there is no evidence that 
this self esteem on the one hand or his pon performance was 
associated with his ability to perform and lends further 
credence to the hypothesis of a personality typelogy explana- 
tion • 

Likewise there was no direct correlation with any of the 
social class or family relation indicators. There was how- 
ever, one suggested possibility and that was a correlation of 
.21 was the self factor, inner directedness of most signifi- 
cant other. This indicator represented the mother and sibling 
being chosen as a significant other and the child wanting to 
be conforming to adults. 

In summary, this high esteem for self child seemed to be 
well integrated into his world but had not learned to work. 
There was a good deal of emphasis on his having these good 
feelings but not enough in his being assertive and willing to 
do the essential things neccessary to produce. Such person- 
alities may be effective in the non school world. 

The answer is the low self esteem child who feels that 
getting others to like you is better than working hard. On 



the other hand, he does study at school is less well inte- 
grated into the system by being less conforming to adults 
and feeling less that he belongs. This child because of his 
deviance and willingness to get the task done, does better 
in school. ' 

One could say that a child who felt responsible to his 
family in the rural area, and who was not doing well in 
school, got a job as he got older and then did even less 
well in school. This would appear to be t .e child who was 
going to be a dropout. The additional income from the child's 
earnings would be a short term help to the family, thus show- 
ing the child's responsibility to the family. Number of drop- 
outs was not directly related to teen-agers having Jobs, but 
was related indirectly through SEI, thus making it more likely 
that teens with jobs who were not doing well in school were 
more likely to be lower SEI children. 

There were strong indications that there were authori- 
tarian types of families. A pressuring father, included in a 
previous family type of "Parents strict but warm", was also 
related to another syndrome with included conflict with the 
mother, a pressuring mother as well as father, a child who 
believed that a working mother was bad for children and strict 
rules set in the family. The feeling which this family con- 
stellation conveys is one of family hostility, with an author- 
itarian father leading to the authoritarian personality syn- 
drome. Throughout the rural section there appeared to be an 
undercurrent of teen-agers who were conforming, and likely to 
be a "good child" but this over conforming behavior did not 
seem to pay off in achievement. Their attitudes seemed un- 
realistic. 

When asked questions about their functioning, they were 
too threatened to answer with their true feelings and instead 
gave socially approved positive answers: "School is fine, 
teachers are loving and warm, parents are loving." These 
might be children v;ho were overcome by adversity, defeated by 
poverty and adverse home situations. Their fc.ther was strict 
and obedience required. Their school performance was such 
that there was little hope of achievement, but still they 
could not express their real feelings about any of this. They 
had been trained to be positive toward strangers and sensing 
the "right" answers, were eager to please the interviewer in 
spite of his statements about being honest and truthful. 

The interrelationships indicated in this summary have 
shown alternative types of family relationships found in high 
and low SEI families. It appears that when the parents were 
perceived as loving, the children tended to achieve. 

Among the lower SEI groups the children's self and school 
attitudes are interrelated. Clues for success in this culture 
may be to increase the warmth of families to make it possible 
for children to be realistic. Overconfornity does not seem 
to be too functional in the immediate situation, and has even 
less prospect for the future. Children to succeed being nice, 
friendly, positive and passive may make for adaptation but if 
they move out in the school or in the larger conpetence world 
these behaviors may not be as functional. 
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SUMMA.:'/ OP THE RURBAN AREA 

r ~ — 

The rurban area, as has been described, was considerably 
higher in social class and in educational expectation than 
the other two areas. Although there were lower class families 
included in the study, the press of the climate of the schools 
and the families was toward achievement • The schools seemed 
aware of children's potential and IQ was related to achieve- 
ment. 

Among higher level families, the differences between two 
children were more likely to be accounted for by the fact that 
one v;as doing less well than expected. Certain factor? asso- 
ciated with minority status also affected differences between 
children, with some children doing less well while another 
was able to succeed in the general educational milieu of the 
area. 

It will be recalled that demographic indicators. accounted 
for 38£ of the total variance in this area. Factors which 
made for greater differences between the two children were: 
being black or "no religion" , or being a lower social class 
as shown by having fewer educational things in the home and 
by crowding in the home. Being black and having a larger 
family meant that the two children were closer in their achieve 
ment level and were ’ess able to be differentiated so one child 
could begin to move out. IQ differences between the two 
children significantly differentiated them in their level of 
academic adaptation. 

There was the interesting finding that if a child went 
to nursery school and the sibling did not, the* child who 

went d.id less well in school. This phenomenon was explained 
by the data by the attendor being a child with more problems 
who was sent to a nursery school in the hope that he would 
improve • 

A paternal-centered family, but with the mother still 
quite strong, seemed to be functional for achievement. A child 
who did not perceive himself as getting as much affection in 
the home as did the sib, and who saw the family as negatively 
valued, was apt to do less well in school. Sibling rivalry 
and mother-child conflict were negative. Families where the 
positive effect of the father was missing were less apt to 
have achieving children. 

In this area, the child who felt that he could make 
decisions regarding his own life was the one who did better 
in school, but the more he saw his mother pressuring him be- 
yond her pressure for the sib, the less well he did. 

Children who were achieving were those who expected to 
go on for further schooling ar.d who enjoyed reading. The ways 
not to succeed in this environment were to sperd too much 
tine with peers and to feel that school was not worth while. 
Teenagers with high self esteem who accepted their mother's 
values did better. 

negative attitudes toward school in this environment were 
associated with being an active person who rejected mother's 
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values and did not feel loyal to parents, but also had a 
lower IQ than the sib. In other words, those who were less 
able to compete in this highly competitive academic environ- 
ment, reacted by rejecting school and parents. They had a 
peer culture which reinforced their negative school attitudes. 

The socialization required for school achievement was 
fostered by having a close relationship to an adult, especially 
the mother, and if a peer was chosen it meant the mother was 
being displaced. Perhaps at an older age, a peer orientation 
In this area may be more functional for academic achievement. 

In this area, the family was a quite strong and effective 
system. The junior high school child who had a family that 
stood behind him, that did not bind him or give him too much 
freedom, did better in school than the child who was moving 
to significant others outside of the family. 
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power in family. Siblings discuss mutual problems, play 
games or sports together, work around the house together, have 
the same friends, help each ether with homework and even argue. 
This hxgh sibling interaction also suggests an absence of 
sibling rivalry. In addition, these homes were perceived as 
child centered. The number and definiteness of rules are 
limited and adolescents are permitted to make their own de- 
cisions. However, these family characteristics only have a 
positive effect on achievement when the mother-child relation- 
ship is appropriate for the type of family structure. 

In this urban ?.rea, teachers also exert major influence 
over students. Higher achieving siblings who were receiving 
authority and pressure at home looked to teachers for the 
emotional support they needed. They talked to teachers, dis- 
cussing problems and felt teachers understood then and in- 
structed well. In addition, they felt they learned best with 
instructional approaches where the teacher was in control: 
lectures, demonstrations, and working alone with the teacher. 
However, naming a teacher as the most significant person and 
having positive relationships with them did not necessarily 
result in higher achievement if one does not have the needed 
relationship of structure with parents at home. 

Having the needed home life and good teacher relation- 
ships all combined to form certain personality characteris- 
tics in higher achieving siblings! conformity, an active 
orientation to life, and a desire to be more inner-directed. 
Adolescents receiving better grades in school th in their sib- 
ling conformed to society’s values of success. They tried to 
do better than others and felt hard work was the best way to 
get ahead in life. They were respectful of adults and will- 
ing to do as grownups wanted. Their .active orientation was 
seen in their choosing to do things with others rather than 
be alone, trying to do better than others, having a mind of 
their own when with friends, likelihood of trying out some- 
thing new and different, and willing to take a stand on some- 
thing they thought important. In addition, they wanted to go 
far in school and feJ t they could make it by having a good 
personal relationship with others. 

If adolescents did not receive the proper amount of con- 
trol and understanding from different adults, different per- 
sonality characteristics result which hindered school achieve- 
ment: inner-directed orientation, anomie, an unrealistic view 
of self and future, and peer orientation. Lower achieving 
siblings kept their feelings to themselves, did not necessarily 
want to be like those people they felt would succeed in life ? 
and had educational aspirations unrelated to their actual 
achievement in school. Finally, they had strong connections 
with the chetto youth culture which was anti-education. They 
were academically dependent on peers and spent a great deal of 
time socializing with them. 

In summary, the primary factor that permitted some child- 
ren to break away from the ghetto mole was a balance of 
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authority, pressure, and strictness from an adult to combat the 
negative forces associated with urban life, and warmth and 
understanding from another adult. In some families fathers 
provided the x*ormer and the mothers the latter. However, in 
father-absent homes, mothers must be strong and strict, and 
other adults, such as teachers, must provide the understanding. 
Other differentiating factors within the home, school, and self 
result because of these and reinforce their pocitive or nega- 
tive effect, as the case may be. 
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CHAPTER VII 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The conclusions regarding the research design will be 
presented first, followed by the conclusions about theory and 
the substantive findings. 

CONCLUSIONS ABOUT RESEARCH DESIGN 



1. The research method of examining intra-family 
differences is a feasible one and allows for laboratory- 
like controls in field research, making for tighter cohort- 
type studies. 

2. The same parents and the same home are clearly dif- 
ferent atmospheres for the two siblings. More attention needs 
to be placed on the home as a differential launching center 
for the child's education. A number of suggestions are made 
in the recommendations chapter about how this may be accom- 
plished. 



3. Programs for improving educational attainment need 

to be differentiated by geographic area, suggesting more local 
planning within the framework of federal guidelines. 

4. The partitioning of variance technique has a sig- 
nificant use in educational research. 

. 5. The four dimensions , as indexed and divided into 

demograph5c, family, self and school variables, were suffi- 
ciently differentiated from each other to be useful in fur- 
ther studies. 

6. In the rurban and urban areas , family background 
factors had the most influence on differential achievement 
while in the rural area, each of the four dimensions had 
equal influence. 

THEORETICAL AND SUBSTANTIVE CONCLUSIONS 



In this research, two main theoretical lines have been 
followed. The differentiated -interactive model was used to 
explain the general relationship between the four sets of 
variables . The second theoretical line . that of G.K. Mead, 
ga/e substance to the interpersonal aspect of the theory. 
Through contacts with significant others, family, teachers 
and oeers the child develops a sense of self. These self 
attitudes are related to the child* s developing values about 
the lsrger society, including those about the school. All of 
these interacted to have a significant effect on how one 
child did better in school than did the sibling. 
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What is lacking is relating this theory more directly 
to the dependent variable of this study, to determine which 
type of demographic setting, family relationships, and per- 
sonality are more functional for producing academic achiev - 
ment . 

Higher social class has been shown to functioral for 
differential achievement of the children. A family with more 
education, where sufficient room in the home and educational 
things are provided, and where the parents foster achievement, 
is functional for allowing children to be at their highest 
level. 

In terms of family relationships, a pattern of high 
family solidarity as the child percieved it, with rules set 
but opportunity for a child to make decisions and take res- 
ponsibility — then it was most functional for that child. 

Both of the factors of social class and family relation- 
ships are exemplified in the rurban area, where the social 
class was found to be well above the national average, the 
educational press in the community and families was high, and 
where the warm but strict family was found to be functional. 
Even in the rurban area, less effective functioning of the 
children was found in those families which did not meet these 
high standards. 

With this pattern being considered the most functional, 
it can be proposed that what is needed in other areas is 
countervailing influences which influence the child toward 
these ideal norms. Che school and family must be perceived 
by the child, or indeed must function, against the negative 
influences which lead to homogenization within a given culture. 

Being in a higher social class family that valued 
education, not being a member of a minority group, having an 
intact family without too many children and not li /ing under 
crowded conditions — all of these conditions over which the 
child had little control, predisposed him to being able to 
do better. However, these more fixed conditions were not the 
focus of the present study which was interested in how child- 
ren managed to cope with the environment when it was opposed 
to the child* s opportunity for success. 

To the extent that the lower class families can adopt 
the values associated with the families that have children 
doing better in school, to that extent will they become a 
countervailing influence. Some of these ways are to press 
for better educational opportunities for their children, to 
have educational things in the home, to developir.terests in 
educational pursuits in the home so that it offers some of 
the educational infrastructure that helps children do better 
in school. 

The following specific countervailing influences against 
the prevailing negative forces in each of the three geograph- 
ical areas were shown to differentiate the two siblings. 

1. Mother-child conflict was negative — except in the 
urban area where the mother stood for accomplishment and 
against negative peer influences. 



2. Affiliation with family values was positive — 
except in the rural area where it led to too much passivity. 
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3. Definite and strict rules were negative — except 
in the urban area where they were countervailing against 
the general culture. 

4. Confomity was negative — except in the urban area 
where it represented rejection of the negative influences of 
the peer culture. 

5. The paternal-centered family was functional in the 
rurban area but not in rural or urban, where if present, it 
was too strong. 

6. Peer relationships were negative — except in the 
rural area where they fostered independence. This early 
independence may or may not be functional for personality 
growth but was not functional for school achievement in 
the rurban and urban areas. 

7. Academic pressure was negative — except in the 
rurban area where it was the ncrm. 

8. Having a high level of self esteem was functional 
except in the rural area where it may represent either a 
child gaining this self esteem through channels other than 
school performance, or it may represent the child who was 
unrealistic about the self and not able to admit it in 
front of an interviewer. 

9- Positive teacher relationships was functional — 
except in the rural area where a child who could criticize 
was a more effective person, 

10. TQ differences were the most significant variable 
in explaining differences in achievement between siblings — 
except in the rurban area where an indicator measuring 
being a p. blen child came fi^st . In this area of high 
academic pressure, socio-emotional variability was crucial. 

11. Good study habits and an atmosphere of learning 
were functional In all three areas but they were manifested 
differently according to the setting. The urban child who 
did better in school, studied at home. Doing so kept him 
from peer influences and solidified his ties with the home. 
The rural child did better if "he studied at school as a way 
of increasing his differentiation from the family. He 
showed his interest in learning by having a library card. 

In the rurban area, the ingredients for success were tine 
spent reading for pleasure and not watching TV, as indicating 
a strong internal press for learning. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. The differential functioning of the two children in the 
same family is a function of forces within the family. More 
attention should be placed on the family by the schools in 
order to Improve the child* s schoolwork. This can be done 
by having more school-home liaison workers, having teachers 
visit the home and the family members visit the school; and 
hiring more professional and para-professional home-school 
persons. 

2. The results of this and other studies about factors 
related to achievement in the urban setting should be made 
available to the children as well as parents and teachers. 

3. Although this implication follows directly from the last, 
it deserves special mention. A course of study should be 
offered, or perhaps be mandatory , which focuses on the know- 
ledge base in the social sciences relating to effective 
functioning in the school and work v/orld. 

* 

4. The influence of peers should be counteracted by iso- 
lating these negative influences so they would not be allowed 
to harm other children. Another alternative is to minimize 
their influence by grouping children so that only a small 
number of children with potential negative influence on oth- 
ers are surrounded by a larger number of more positive peers. 
This is the essence of the integrated school. This integra- 
tion would not necessarily take place on the basis of race 
but on the basis of attitude arid accomplishment in school. 

5. Support should be given to mothers who provide the instru- 
mental function of protecting and pressuring their children. 
These supports might include reassurance that their behavior 
in relation to the child is functional to the child's school 
progress . 

6. As an incentive for more mothers to use this method, they 
should be trained in ways to provide this reinforcement to 
their children and be given reinforcements themselves, such 

as being paid according to how well the children did in school, 
receiving recognition in the community for their work, and 
given special benefits such as paid vacations, appliances or 
whatever they would find reinforcing. The mother's function 
is so crucial that it should not be left to chance. 

7. Teachers and other significant adults need to be aware 
that they may have to be flexible in their relationships 
with different children. IJith some they will need to provide 
the instrumental functions of pressure, control and, if nec- 
essary. being tough and in conflict with some children. Schools 
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without such persons who set standards and insist on perfor- 
mance from the children, may be failing those who do not find 
this structure at home. 

Other children find this structure at home but do hot 
have warmth from an adult to reinforce their progress. Schools 
need to also provide this for some children. These functions, 
especially those of support, may be provided elsewhere than 
in the home or school, but these two agencies are most direct- 
ly concerned with education. 

The 3nner-city child, however, most of all needs pro- 
tection from the deleterious effects of that enviroment,and 
teachers, guidance couselors and other school personnel need 
to recognize the important part their setting of standards 
has for the achievement of the child even if the child may 
not end up liking the teacher at that time in their life. 

There is evidence from the children who were doing better in 
school, however, that they interpreted pressure and conflict 
as meaning that the person, whether teacher or mother, really 
cared about them. 

8. Schools should encourage, and make available to children, 
ties with adults. These could be adults from the community 
or from the university if one is available. These adults 
might provide the structure, support or challenge children 
lack from the aaults in their own lives, and would be a. force 
counter to the peer culture. 

9. One thesis done on data from this study (Portnoy 1971) 
found that there was an interaction between personality typ- 
ology and preference for type of instruction. This implies 
that a wider range of alternative learning styles would be 
functional . 

10. In the rural area, where it was found that peers were 
useful in encouraging independence from the family, the 
school needs to take responsibility for organizing more 
opportunities for teens to get together, and parents should 
be encouraged to see the value of this for their children. 
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APPENDIX a 

PARTITIONING OP VARIANCE 



1, To perform the partiticning, three types of values 

must he found: 

a* R* for each single X and for all possible com- 
binations* This involves: 

(1) 4 single Xs 

(2) 6 sets of combinations of two Xs, i.e. 1+2, 

(3) 4 sets of combinations of three Xs, 

i,e, 1+2+3, etc, - 

(4) 1 combination of all four Xs, called Grand R • 

b. U values. These are the unique amount of vari- 
ance attributable to each X alone, 

c, C values. These are the amounts of variance 
attributable to the various combinations. 

2, R 2 are found by multiple regression. For four Xs 

there are 15 necessary regressions, as listed above, 
and as shown in Table 1 with the R 2 values found 
for the three geographical areas of the present 
study, 

3, U values are found by inserting appropriate R 2 values 

(from Table 1) into the equations shown under "unique", 
in Table 2, and performing the necessary subtractions, 

$* C values are found by inserting the appropriate R 2 
U and C values into the equations under "common” , 
and performing the necessary subtractions. The 
procedure should be done sequentially, starting 
the top and working down in order to have the U and 
C values available when called for. The results of 
these subtractions (values for U and C) for the 
three geographical areas are also shown in Table 2. 
Table 3 snows the subtractions performed for the 
rural area, 

5. To complete the partitioning, the variance attributable 

to each of the Xs must be separated from that held 
in common with other Xs,. The procedure is shown 
in detail for the rural area in Table $, Values 
shown in the left column are those found in the com- 
putations shown in Table 3* 

Note that negative values small enough to be 
accounted for by rounding errors are considered zero. 
The sum of the partitioned variance attributed to 
the four Xs should equal the Grand R * 

6, The unique and ccr.ir*on variance attributable to any X 

can be expressed in whole numbers or in percent of 
total for purposes of comparability* 
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Table 1 



#4* 



t 



Results of 15 Regression Analyses for Single and 
Combined Sets of Four Dimensions in 
Rural 9 Rurban and Urban Areas 



Single and 
Combined Sets 


‘ Rural 
R 2 


Rurban 

R 2 


Urb^n 


XI 

X2 

X3 

X4 




.20 

.21 

.25 

.25 


.25 

.11 

.22 

.20 


.25 

.14 

.18 

.19 


1+2 

1+3 

1+4 

2+3 

2*4 

3+4 




.36 

.39 

.35 

.37 

.37 

.40 


.32 

.38 

.36 

.26 

.25 

.31 


.31 

.38 

.37 

.27 

.28 

.33 


1+2+3 

1+2+4 

1+3+4 

2+3+4 




.51 

.48 

.48 

.48 


.41 

.40 

.43 

.33 


.43 

.42 

.49 

.39 


1+2+3+4 


(Grand R 2 ) 


.57 


.46 


.52 



Independent Variables: 
XI Demography 
X2 Family 
X3 Self 
' X4 School 



Dependent Variable : 

Difference between siblings in 
Grade Point Average. 
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Table 2 

Determination of Unique and Common Variance for Four 
Dimensions in Rural, Rurban and Urban Areas 



Sets of Dimensions 
Unique : 7 

UX1 « Grand R 2 
UX2 * Grand R 2 
UX3 - Grand R 2 
UX4 * Grand R 2 



Rural Rurban Urban 



-R 2 2+3+4 
-R 2 1+3+4 
-R 2 1+2+4 
-R 2 1+2+3 



Common : 
Cl+2 
Cl+3 
Cl+4 
C2+3 
C2+4 
U3+4 



= Grand R2 -R 2 3+4 
» Grand R 2 -R 2 2+4 
= Grand R? -R12+3 
R2l+lt 
R2l+3 
■R 2 l+2 



Grand R- 
Grand R 2 
Grand R 2 



•UX1 

UX1 

UX1 

UX2 

-UX2 

•UX3 



-UX2 

-UX3 

-UX4 

-UX3 

-UX4 

-UX4 



9 

9 

9 

6 



0« 

2 

5 

4 

3 

6 



13 

3 

6 

5 



0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 



13 

3 

10 

9 



3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 



Cl+2+3 - 


Grand R2 -R 2 X4 


0 


1 


1 




-Cl+2 -Cl+3 -C2+3 
-UX1 -UX2 -UX3 
Grand R 2 -R 2 X3 




t 




Cl+2+4 * 


0 


1 


0 




-Cl+2 -Cl +4 -C2+4 










-UX1 -UX2 -UX4 








Cl+3+4 = 


Grand R 2 -R 2 X2 


0 


4 


0 




-Cl+3 -Cl+4 -C3+4 
-UX1 -UX3 -UX4 


/ 






C2+3+4 * 


Crand R 2 -R 2 X1 


0 


3 


0 




-C2+3 -C2+4 -C3+4 










JJX2 -UX3 -UX4 








01+2+3+4 


« Grand R 2 
-UX1 -UX2 -UX3 -UX4 
-Cl+2 -Cl+3 -Cl+4 
-C2+3 -C2+4 -C3+4 
-Cl+2+3 -Cl+2+4 
-Cl+3+4 -C2+3+4 


4 


2 


3 



Total Unique 33 (58?) 27 (59?) 35 (67?) 

Total Common( shared ) 2 4 (42?) 19 (4l?) 17 (33?) 

Overall Total (unique+shared)57 (100?) 46 (100?) 52 (100?) 
* Minus values converted to 0 (accounted for by rounding errors) 
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Table 3 

Determination of Unique and Common Variance 
For the Rural Area 



.20 

.21 

.25 

.25 



• 36 
.39 
.35 
.37 
.37 

.51 



.48 



.48 



.48 



.57 



Sets of Dimensions 

Unique: 0 - 

UX1 = Grand R 2 -r; 2+3+4 
UX2 = Grand R 2 -R 2 l+3+4 
UX 3 * Grand R 2 -P.2l+2+4 
UX4 = Grand K 2 -R 2 l+2+3 



Computation it * 

57 - 48 * 9 
57 - 48 * 9 
57 - 48 = 9 
57 - 51 * 6 



Common : 

Cl+2 * Grand R2 
Cl+3 * Grand R? 
Cl+4 * Grand R^ 
C2+3 * Grand R 2 
C2+4 » Grand R 2 
C3+4 = Grand R 2 



-R23+4 -UX1 -UX2 57 
-R 2 2+4 -UXl -UX3 57 
— R 2 2+3 -UXl -UX4 57 
-R 2 l+4 -UX2 -UX3 57 
-R 2 l+3 -UX2 -UX4 57 
-R 2 l+2 -UX3 -UX4 57 



.1*0 -9 -9 = -l ( 0 )** 
37 -9-9*2 
37 - 9 - 6*5 
35 -9-9*4 
39 -9-6=3 
. 36 -9 -4 = 6 



Cl+2+3 = Grand R2 -R 2 x4 

-Cl+2 -Cl+3 -C2+3 
-UX1 -UX2 -UX3 
Cl+2+4 * Grand R 2 -R 2 X3 

-Cl+2 -Cl+4 -C2+4 
-UX1 -U.V2 -UX4 
C 1+3+4 = Grand K 2 -R 2 X2 

-Cl+3 -Cl+4 -C3+4 
-UX1 -UX3 -UX4 
C2+ 3+4 = Grand R 2 -R 2 X1 

-C2+3 -C2+4 -C3+4 
UX2 -UX3 -UX4 



Cl+2+3+4 = Grand R 2 

-UXl -UX2 -UX3 -UX4 
-Cl+2 -Cl+3 -Cl+4 
-C2+3 -C2+4 -C3+4 
-Cl+2+3 -Cl+2+4 
-Ci+3+4 -C2+3+4 



57 -25 -0 -2 —4 

-9 -9 -9 — 1 ( 0 ) 

57 -25 -0 -5 -3 
-9 - 9-6 =0 

57 -21 -2 -5 -6 

-9 -9 -6 *-l ( 0 ) 

57 -20 -4 -3 -6 
-9 - 9-6 =0 



57 -9 -9 -9 -6 
-0 -2 -5 
-4 -3 -6 
-0 -0 -0 -C = 4 



* For clarity of presentation, decinal places were dropped. 

** Minus values small enough to be accounted for by rounding 
errors were changed to zero. 
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Table H 



Variance Attributable to EAch of Pour Dimensions 
in the Rural Area 

Accounted 

for 



Variance Computation 


XI Denop. 


X2 Family 


X3 Self 


Xil School 


33 


l| Uniques 


9 


9 


9 


6 


0 


Cl+2 

2 


0 


0 


- 


- 


2 


Cl+3 


1 


- 


1 


- 


5 


Cl+ll 


2.5 


- 


- 


2.5 


1* 


C2+3 

~F~ 


— 


2 


2 


— , 


3 


C2+1I 

~F~ 


— 


1.5 


— 


1*5 


6 


C3+ 1 * 

2 




* 


3 


3 


0 


Cl +2+3 
— 


0 


0 


0 


- 


0 


Cl+2+ll 

3 


0 


0 


- 


0 


0 


C1+3+ 1 * 

3 


0 


* 


0 


0 


0 


C2+3+ 1 * 

3 


*“ 


0 


0 


0 




C1+2+3+ 1 * 


1 


1 


1 


1 


* 


5 










57 


Rural. Totals 


13.50 


13*50 


16*00 


11|. 00 




Rurban Totals* 


17.50 


5*67 


12.17 


10.66 


52* 


Urban Totals* 


17.58 


7*59 


13.58 


13.25 



* Computation not shovrn 
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APPENDIX B 



KEY TO VARIABLES 



The variables used in the study are listed here* The 
number of the variable can be used to get the complete 
title, the card and column number in the original question- 
naire, and the direction and method of coding* 

Items marked ND were nondifference scores for a family 
All items nob marked were difference scores between the two 
siblings in the same family, with the score of the higher 
achieving child considered first with his sibling's score 
subtracted from his* 

Certain variable numbers refer to factors, and the ti- 
tle and number of the factor is given here. If further in- 
formation is desired about a particular factor, the Vari- 
able List should be consulted* 

Variables 



# 




questionnaire 

card/column 


title 


ND 


4 


1/7 


Father's presence 

0 * father absent 

1 * father present 




5-6 


1/9--0 


Age (actual number) 


ND 


7 


1/13 


Number of boys 


ND 


8 


1/14 


Number of girls 


ND 


9 


1/21 


Number of children living 
at home 


ND 


10 


1/22 


Number of dropout siblings 


ND 


11 


1/54 


Sex by achievement 



0 * higher achiever male, 
sibling male 

1 * higher achiever male, 
sibling femlae 

2 * higher achiever female 
sibling male 

204 
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ND 



* In 
0 * 
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3 a higher achiever female, 
sibling female 



12 


2/10 


Number of hours mother works 
per week 

0 « does not work 

1 * 15 hours or less 

2 « 16 to 30 hours 

3 * 31 to 40 hours 

4 = more than 40 hours 


13-14 


2/11 


Nursery school attendance 

0 * did not attend 

1 * did attend nursery school 


17 


2/33 


Share a room with others 

0 * have room of own 

1 * share room with one other 

2 » share room with two others 

3 a share room with at least 
three others . 


19-20 


2/52 


Frequency of studying at school 

0 - never 

1 « hardly ever 

2 « fairly often 

3 * very often 


21-22 


2/53 


Frequency of studying at home 
(0,1, 2, 3 coded as above) 


23-24 


2/65 


Have “most important" thing at 
home that makes studying easier 
* (0,1) 


25-2 6 


2/72 


Frequency mother helps with home 
work 

0 * never 

1 * hardly ever 

3 * fairly often 

4 = very often 


27-28 


2/73 


Frequency father helps with 
homework (0,1, 3, 4 coded as a- 
bove) 


29-31 


2 / 75-76 


Total help with homework (par- 
ents, sibs* friends, other — 
sum) (0-24) 



his case and others where only a (0,1) is indicated, 
negative response and 1 ** positive response. 
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3/iH How often is the "best way to 

learn" used now Is your classes 
at school? (0,1,2 >4 coded as 
above) 



34-36 


3/52-3 


Total Smith-Mink low dropout 
proneness 


37-38 


3/54 


Have library card (0,1) 


39-40 


4/6 


R's educational aspirations 

0 • stop as soon as able to 

1 « does not want to finish 



h high school 

2 * wants to finish high 
school only 

3 * wants to go to technical, 
nursing, or business school 
after high school 

4 » wants some college train- 
ing, but less than 4 years 

5 « wants to graduate from a 
4 year college 

6 * wants to do professional 
or graduate work 



1 * 1-42 



4/30 



Satisfaction in the future 

0 » rather be 5 years younger 

1 « satisfied with present 

age 

2 « rather be 5 years older 



i| 3-iU 


4/31 


High self-esteem - personal 
characteristics (3/71 +72+73 
+74) range: 0-8 


45-47 


4/32-3 


Rosenberg low self-esteem 
(4/8 + 17 - 11 - 3.4 ) ranges 0-8 


52-54 


4/37-8 


Positive peer orientation to 
school (4/44 + 46 + 47) range: 
0-12 


55-57 


il/39-itO 


Negative peer orientation to 

school (4/45 + 48 + 49) range: 
0-12 


58-61 


1/11-3 


Positive minus negative peer 
orientation to school (4/44 + 



range! -12 to +12 
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62-64 


'1/54-5 


Total peer help with homework 
(friend, sister or brother) 
( 2/69 + 70 + 71) range: 0-12 


ND 65 


4/65 


Parents 

0 ■ not living 

1 ■ living 


ND 66 


4/66 


Father 

0 ■ not living 

1 « living 


67-68 


4/69 


How often would like to make 
people laugh at what you do? 

0 * much less 

1 ■ a little less 

2 * just the same amount I 
now do 

3 ■ a little more 

4 ■ much more 


69-71 


5/20-1 


Hours spent in .church activi- 
ties per week 


72-74 


5/24-5 


Hours spent reading for pleas- 
ure per week 


75-77 


5/26-7 


Hours spent taking part in 
social action per week 


78-79 


5/32 


Hours spent watching TV each 
day 


80-81 


5/33 


Hours spent playing sports each 
day 


82-83 


5/34 


Hours spent doing homework each 
day 


84-87 


5/58-9 


Total days absent from school 
during the year (6l,62 + 63,64 
+ 65,66 + 67,68 + 69,70 + 71, 
72 + 73,74) range*. 0-99 


88-90 


6/33-4 


Mother-child conflict ( 6/67 + 
28+29+30+31+32) range: 
0-24 


91-93 


6/40-1 


Parents set definite rules 
(6/35 + 36 + 37 + 38 + 39) 
range: 0-10 


94-96 


6/52-3 


Rejection of mother^ values 
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16/12 - 1/71) + (6/43 - 1/72) 

+ 16/11 - 1/73) + (6/45 - 1/7D 
+ (6/46 - 4/75) + (6/47 - 4/76) 
+ (6/48 - 5/6) + (6/49 - 5/7) + 
(6/50 - 5/8) + (6/51 - 5/9) 
range! 0 to +40. Sunt of diff- 
erences without regard to sign 



97-99 


6/58-9 


"Father-power" in family in 
relation to mother (6/54 + 55 + 
56 + 57) range: 0-16 


100-2 


6/66-7 


Positive sibling interactions 
(6/60 + 61 + 62 + 63 + 64 + 65) 
range t 0-2 4 


103-4 


6/76 


Sibling rivalry (6/73 + 74 + 
75) range: 0-9 


105-6 


7/16 


R feels mother favors sib more 

0 « never 

1 « hardly ever 

3 * fairly often 

4 « very often 


107-8 


7/32 


Mother's expectation for R's j 

school performance I 

0 * she doesn't care’ i 

1 » doesn't matter as long as j 

1 do the best I can » 

2 « good enough to get by 

3 * about average 

4 « above the middle of the 
class 

5 « one of the best students 
in the class 


109-10 


7/34-5 


Mother's education (actual years) 


111-13 


7/62-3 


Father's educational aspirations 
for R greater then R's (7/66 - 
4/6) range: -6 to +6 


114-15 


7/66 


Father's educational aspiration 



for R 

0 « wants R to stop going to 
school as soon as he can 

1 « doesn't care if R finishes 
High school or not 

? « wants R to finish High 
school only 

3 « wants R to go to techni- 
cal, nursing, or business 
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116-18 9 / 23-4 



119-21 9/25-8 



122-24 9/27-8 



125-27 9/29-30 



128-30 9/41-2 



131-2 9/43 



133-34 *9/44 

133-34 9/44 



school after high school 

4 * wants R to get some coll- 
ege training, less than 4 
years 

5 * wants R to graduate from 
a 4 year college 

6 * want 8 R to go to pro- 
fessional or graduate school 
after college 

Frequency of talk with mother 
about school, the war, and per- 
sonal topics (8/6 +18+ 30) 
range: 0-12 

Frequency of talk with father 
or father figure about school, 
the war and personal topics 
(8/7 + 8 + 9 + 19 + 20 + 21 + 

31 + 32 + 33) range! 0-36 

Frequency of talk with siblings 
about school, the war and per- 
sonal topics (8/10 + 11 + 22 + 
23 + 34 + 35) range! 0-24 

Frequency of talk with peers 
about school, the war ar d per- 
sonal topics (8/12 + 13 + 24 + 
25 + 36 + 37) range: 0-24 — 

Frequency of talk with teachers 
and other adults about school, 
the war and personal topics 
(8A4 + 15 + 16 + 17 + 26 + 27 
+ 28 + 29 + 38 + 39 + 40 + 4l) 
range: 0-48 

Significant others influence on 
R 9 s future. 

0 * not at all 

1 « a little 

3 * fairly much 

4 « a lot 
Signifi 

Significant others aspirations 
for R 

0 * wants R to stop going to 
school as soon as he can 

1 * doesn't care if R finishes 
High 8 chop 1 or not 

2 * want 8 R to finish High 
school 
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135-37 
ND 138 

ND 139 

HD 140 

HD 141 

HD 142 

HD 143 

t 

ND 144 
145-46 

HD 147-48 







9/45-6 

9/52 

9/53 

9/54 

9/55 

9/56 

9/57 

9/58 

9/64 

9/72 



3 “ wants R to go to techni- 
cal, nursing, or business 
school after High school 

4 * wants R to get some col- 
lege training, but less than 

4 years 

5 * wants R to graduate from 
a 4 year college 

6 * wants R to go to pro- 
fessional or graduate school 
after college 

Significant others education 
(actual number of years) 

Race 

0 « not white 

1 * white 

Race 

0 * not black 

1 - black 

Other race 

0 * not other 

1 « other 

Catholic. (0,1) 

0 * not Catholic 

1 * Catholic 

Protestant 

0 * not Protestant 

1 * Protestant 

Ho religion (0,1) 

0 * some religion 

1 * no religion 

Jewish or other (0,1) 

0 * not Jewish or other 

1 * Jewish or other 

Total external locus of con- 
trol (items from Rosenhotter 
scale) (6/60 + 6l + 62 + 63 ) 
range* 0-4 

Population size of home town 

0 * rural, open country 

1 * village (less than 2500) 

2 * small town (2500-9000) 

3 “ built-up area outside of 

small or medium sized city * 

* 

: 






4 ' 



k 

h 



1*9-50 10/21 

151-52 10/22 

153-5* 10/23 

155-56 10/2* 

157-58 10/25 

161-2 10/29 



163 -* 10/30 
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(10,000-49,000) 

* * small or medium sized city 
(10,000-49,000) 

5 * built-up area around a 
large city (50,000) 

6 * large city (50,000 or more) 

Mother chosen as first choice 
significant other 

0 * not chosen 

1 * second choice 

2 * first choice range* 0-2 

Father chosen as first choice 
significant other (0,1,2 coded 
as above) range: 0-2 (8/6*) 

Sibling chosen as first choice 
significant other (0,1,2 coded 
as above) range! 0-2 (0/67 or 8/68) 

Peer chosen as ‘first choice sig- 
nificant other (0,1,2 coded as 
above) range: 0-2 (0/69 or 8/70) 

Adult or teacher chosen as first 
choice significant other (0,1,2 
coded as above) range: 0-2 
(8/71, 8/72, 8/73, 8/7*) 

Best solution for poor people's 
problems 

0 “ violent action, where there 
is no other way 
.1 * organized action like 
strikes and sit-ins, but no 
violence 

2 * organized action limited 
to demonstrations, petitions, 

•and voter registration drives 

3 * increasing public under- 
standing by educational pro- 
grams on TV, radio and in news- 

S apers 

* no special action of any 
sort is really necessary 

What the United States should do 
about Vietnam war 

0 * fight until we win the war 
1 « continue withdrawing our 
troops gradually but have no 
deadline for completing 
2 * get men out of Vietnam as 
soon as possible 
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165-6 10/31 

167-9 10/70 

170-3 10/72-4 



17*1-6 factor 

177-9 factor 



180-2 factor 



183-5 . factor 



186-8 factor 



189-91 factor 



Eat any food before school 

( 0 , 1 ) 

Grade-point average rounded to 
1 decimal place 
A « 4 
B - 3 
C « 2 
D « 1 
P « 0 

IQ score (all test scores stand- 
ardized to Lorge -Thorndike 
scores ) 

Original tests 

Urban-all scores Lorge -Thorn- 
dike 

Rurb an -Lorge Thorndike , Kuh- 
lmann -Anderson, Otis, Califor- 
nia Test of Mental Maturity, 
Differential Aptitude, SRA, 

STS, (standardized Test Serv- 
ice) 

Difference between preferred and 
potential for: school athlete 
(3/63 - 3/57) range: -4 to +4 (8) 

Difference between preferred and 
* potential for: student who gets 
highest marks in school (3/64 - 
3/58) range: -4 to +4 (8) 

Difference between preferred and 
potential for: Person good mak- 
ing things with hands (3/65 - 
3/59) range: -4 to +4 (8) 

Difference between preferred and 
potential for: Person with best 
sense Qf humor in school (3/66 
- 3/60) range! -4 to +4 (8) 

Difference between preferred and 
potential fori person who knows 
what he wants and works steadily 
(3/67 - 3/61) range: -4 to +4 (8) 

Difference between preferred and 
potential for: person who knows 
how to get along with other 
people (3/68 - 3/62) range: -4 
to +4 (8) 



192-94 factor 

195-8 factor 

199-202 factor 

203-6 factor 

207-10 factor 

211-14 factor 

215-18 factor 

219-22 factor 

223-26 factor 

227-30 factor 

231-34 factor 

235-38 factor 



Anomie - difference In prefer- 
ence for type of person and 
liklihood of success for that 
type (absolute value of the 
sum of the 6 scores, 3/64 - 
3/58 > 3/65 - 3/59 + 3/66 - 
3/60 3/67 - 3/61 + 3/68 - 3/62. 
range! 0«24 

Active-orientation of self 
(5/35 +37+38+40+41-36 

- 39) range: -8 to +20 (28) 

Inner-directed orientation of 
self (5/36 +38+40+41-35 

- 37 - 39) range* -12 to +16 (28) 

Active orientation of the ideal 
self (5/46 +48+49+51+52 

- 47 - 50) ranges -8 to +20 (28) 

Inner-directedness of the ideal 
self (5/47 +49+51+52-46 

- 48 - 50) range: -12 to +16 (28) 

Has a more active self than wants 
to be (from 195-8 subtract 203-6) 
range! -16 to + 40 (56) 

Has a more inner directed self 
than would like to be (from 
199-202 subtract 207-10) range: 
-24 to +32 (56) 

Active orientation of sibling as 
perceived by R (7/18 + 20 (28) 

Inner-directedness of sibling 
as perceived by R (7/l8 + 20 + 

22 + 23 - 17 - 19 - 21) range: 

-12 to +16 (28) 

R has a more active self from 
sibling is perceived as having 
(from 195-8 subtract 219-22) 
range: -16 to +40 (56) 

R has more inner directed self 
than sibling is perceived as 
having (from 199-202 subtract 
223-26) range: -24 to +32 (56) 

Active orientation of most sig- 
nificant other as perceived by 
R (9/l8 + 20 + 21 + 22 - 19) 



o 



range: to +16 (20) 



239-42 

243-46 

247-50 

251-54 

255-58 

259-62 

263-66 

267-70 

271-73 

274-76 

277-79 

280-82 

283-85 



fact or 



factor 



factor 



factor 



factor 



factor 



factor 



factor 

factor 



Inner-dire ctedness of most 
significant other as perceived 
by R (9/19 + 21 + 22 - 18 - 20) 
range: -8 to +12 (20) 

Self has more active self than 
significant other (from 195-8 
subtract 235-8) range: -12 to 
+36 (48) 

R is more inner directed than 
significant other (from 199-202 
subtract 239-42) range: -16 to 
+32 (48) 

* 

Active orientation of R's 2nd 
significant other (9/47 + 49 + 
50+51-48) range: -4 to +16 
( 20 ) 

Inner-directness of R's second 
significant other (9/48 + 50 + 
51 - 47 - 49) range: -8 to +12 
( 20 ) 

R has more active orientation 
than second most significant 
other (from 195-8 subtract 
251-4) range: -12 to +39 (^8) 

Total R's* is more inner-direct- 
ed than second most significant 
other (from 199-202 subtract 
255-8) range: -20 to +38 (48) 

Self #7: formlessness 

Self # 8: Subjective socio- 
economic status 



factor 



factor 



factor 



factor 



Self # 9: Self-to-others belong- 
ingness 

Self #10: Responsibility for 
care of own things in home 

Self #11: Responsibility for 
family chores 

Self #15t Acceptance of rule- 
breaking by peers 



286-88 


factor 


Self 0 16 : Personal value, "good 
child role" 


289-91 ' 


factor 


Self 0 17: Personal value. Indi- 
vidualism 


292-4 


factor 


Self 0 18 : Personal value, social 
conformity 


295-7 


factor 


Self 0 19: Mother's value, "good 
child role" for H' 


298-300 


factor 


Self 0 20 *. Mother's value, indi- 
vidualism for H 

* 


301-3 


f ac tor 


Self 0 21: Mother's value, social 
conformity for R 


304-6 


factor 


Self 0 1: Machiavellian person- 
ality (knowing the right people) 
gets one ahead in life 


307-9 


factor 


Self 0 2: Marketing personality 

gets one ahead in life 


310-12 


factor 


Self 0 3s Individualism 


313-15 


factor 


Self 0 4: Conformity for approv- 

al from others 


316-18 


factor 


* 

Self 0 5: Conformity to society'; 

values of success 


319-21 


f ac tor 


Self 0 6: Conformity to adults 


322-24 


factor 


School 0 5: Preferred mode of 

learning, teacher and class 
discussions 


325-27 


factor 


School 0 6: Preferred mode of 

learning, other students 


328-30 


factor 


School 0 7: Positive situation- 

al influences for learning in 
school 


331-33 


factor 


School 0 8: Prior interest an 

influence for learning in school 


334-36 


factor 


School 0 9: Negative situation- 

al influences for learning in 
school 


337-3 9 


factor 


School 0 10: Lack of personal 



Involvement is a detraction 
from learning 



340-42 


fact or 


School # 3s Positive teacher 
relationships 


343-45 


factor 


School 0 4: Negative attitude 

toward personal teacher charac- 
teristics 


346-48 


factor 


School 0 l: Education is val- 
ued 


349-51 


factor 


School 0 2: Negative valence 

toward school 


352-54 


factor 


School 0 18: Good academic 
standing (Smith-Mink) 


355-57 


factor 


School 0 19* Participation in 
school (Smith-fflink) 


358-60 


factor 


School 0 20: Activity in organ- 
izations outside of school 


361-63 


factor 


School 0 21* "Good student 1 ' 
(Smith-Mink) 


364-66 


factor 


School 0 17* Active sociability 
in school 


367-69 


factor 


School 0 HI Studying in social 
environment is desirable 


370-72 


factor 


School 0 12: Studying in academic 
environment is desirable 


373-75 


factor 


School 0 13: Academic dependence 
upon and social need of peers - 
peer dependent 


376-78 


factor 


School 0 1*1: Group membership 
and peer approval 


379-81 


factor 


School 0 15* Self-directed in- 
dependence from peers 


382-84 


factor 


Family 0 l: Warm democratic 
mother 


385-7 


factor 


Family 0 2: Authoritarian 

mother 


388-90 


factor 


Family 0 3: Pressuring mother 






* 



391-93 


factor 


Family 0 6: Warm democratic 

mother for sibling (short form) 


39 1 *— 9 1 * 


factor 


Family 0 7 : Authoritarian, I 

pressuring mother for sibling 3 

(short form) 


397-99 


factor 


Family 0 **: Warm democratic 

mother for R (short form) 


1*00-2 


factor 


Family 0 5: Authoritarian, 

pressuring mother for R (short 
form) 


H03-5 


factor 


Family 0 ' 15* Loyalty to and em- 
pathy with parents 


1(06-8 


f ac tor 


Family # l6> Have Job 


1*09-11 


factor 


Family 0 li*: Child power of R 
in the family v.s. parents 


1*12-11* 


factor 


Family 0 135 Father power in the 
family v.s, mother 


1*15-17 


factor 


Family 0 21s Mother working tost 
of time during R's life 


1*18-20 


factor 


Family 0 19: Mother who works 
• has a positive effect on child- 
ren 


1*21-23 


factor 


Family 0 205 Mother who works 
has a negative effect on child- 
ren 


1(211-26 


factor 


Family 0 85 Warm democratic 

father 


1*27-29 


factor 


Family 0 9: Authoritarian fath- 

er 

* 5 


1*30-32 


factor 


Family 0 105 Pressuring father 
(end of factors) 


K 33-35 


factor 


"Sexism" 

(6/5 1 *, 55, 56, 57 — subtract 
each raw score from 2, sum the 
absolute differences. Plus add 
(-**) to raw score to reverse 
coding 


1*36-38 


factor 


Educational things in home 
(2/36 + 37 + 38 + 39 + *10) 
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439-41 


factor 


Mother has higher aspiration for 
R than R has for sel* (7/33 - 
4/6) 


442-45 


fac tor 


Mother more warm and democratic 
for R than for sibling (short 
forms) (Family # 4 - Family § 6) 


446-49 


factor 


Mother more authoritarian, 
pressuring for R than for sib- 
ling (short forms) (Family # 5 
- Family # 7) 


450-53 


factor 


Mother feels R should be more of 
a "good child" than R feels about 
self ( Self # 19 - Self # 16) 


45*1-57 


fact or 


* 

Mother feels R should be more 
Individualistic than R feels 
about self ( Self § 20 - Self 
0 17) 


458-61 


factor 


Mother feels R should be more 
socially conforming than R feels 
for self ( Self 0 21 - Self 0 18) 


ND 462-63 


factor 


Number of people living in R's 
home (actual number) 


ND 464-66 


factor 


• Number of rooms per person (to 
two decimal places) (F3.2) 


ND 467 


factor 


Father Is employed presently 
(0,1) 


ND 468 


factor 


Mother Is employed presently 
(0,1) 


ND 469-70 


factor 


Socio-economic index (SEI) 
range: 0-99 


ND 471 


2/41 


Have a* telephone (0,1) used In 
rural area only 


ND 472 


2/42 


Have an Inside toilet (0,1) used 
In rural area only 



APPENDIX C 



LIST OP FACTORS 

* 

GROUP 1. SELF PASTORS 



Set A - BEST WAYS TO GET AHEAD IN LIFE 



"What do you think are the best ways to get ahead in life? 1 * 
(9/65-68) rank 1-2-3-4 

l»best way 
4 » worst way 



Factor SELF-1 : • 

Machiavellian Personality (Knowing the 
Rlp;ht People) Gets One Anead Best 



cum, var. loading 

33? -.89 

.51 



64* .73 

-.8H 



item 

to work hard 

to know the right people 
Factor SELF-2: 

Marketing Approach Gets One Ahead Best 

to have a pleasant personality and be 
likeable 

to get a good education 



Set B - CONFORMITY 




<cA/n-7*s5/7s 

37- J il;9/65) 


Factor SELF- 3 : 
Personal Tntesrity 


cum. var . loading 


item 


.3* 

.37 

.66 

1735 .60 


doing what yov think is best no matter 
what anybody thinks 
I do have a mind of my own when ,*ith 
friends 

1 am likely to try out something new and 
different 

I am willing to take a stand on some- 
thing I think is important 




Factor SELF-4: 

Conformity for Approval from Others 


.70 

30 % .77 


being liked alot by ether students is 

definitely important 

having clothes you like is definitely 

Important 



Set B - CONFORMITY, continued 



cum. var. 



30* 



40* 



50? 



Factor SELF-4: 

Conformity for Approval from Others 
loading Item 

•70 being liked alot by other students is 
definitely important 

•77 having clothes you like Is definitely 
important 

Factor SELF* * 5: 

Competitive Individual Istlc Values 

•69 being an Individual different from 
others is definitely important 
•61 I often/always try to do better than 
others 

*•47 hard work is the best way to get ahead 
in life 

Factor SELP*6: 

Conformity to "Adults 

• 61 being respectful to adults' is Impor* 
tant 

•8l willing to do as grownups want me to 
do 



Set C - BLACKWELL SCALES 

<c4/9-10,12-13,15~16, 

18*19 , 20-23 ; cl 0/9-10 , 

12,15,17,19) Factor SELF-7: 

formlessness 

cum.var. loading Item 

•42 there is too much emphasis put on graues 
today and you feel you are Justified in 
cheating once in a while 

• 34 it’s a. crime to be poor in this country 
•55 whether or not to go by rules depends on 

sv uation— if in a bad spot, might have 
to break rules 

• 46 if you can get what is rightfully yours, 

how you get it is less important 
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Set C - BLACKWELL SCALES 
Factor SELF-7* continued 



m 



cun . var . loading 



135 



23 % 



.62 

.73 



.60 
• *T 
55 
.50 

.55 



315 



.59 
.56 
• 5*t 
.59 
.35 



item 

M ‘ 

whenever yon read about somebody making 
the bigtime £ you know he broke rules to 
get there 

in order to get ahead in the world today, 
a person sometimes has to do things that 
aren*t right 

Factor SELF-8 ?, 

Subjective Socio-Economic Status 

your parents provide for your family as 
veil as your friends 1 . parents do for their 
families 

you could he invited to a ‘party given by 
anyone in your class at school 
you can bring your friends into your home 
without being embarrassed by its condition 
ypu feel that in. this school there isn't a 
group of kids you couldn 1 t associate vith 
there isnH a group at school which you 
feel is better off than you (in an economic 
sense) 

Factor SELF— 9 ? 

45elf-to-Others Belongingness 

a person like you does get something out of 
being a group member 

you and your parents do not have trouble 
communicating with each other 
you disagree that people would be happy if 
you guit school 

It' 8 easy to feel that the crowd at school 
supports you 

parents; notice the good things their Children 
try to do 






8ERJC 



Set D - RESP0BSIBILIT1 

(C2/ *5-^8; 

C5/22-3, 67-68) 



285 



(Continued) 



.82 

.81 



Factor SELF-1 0: 

Responsibility for Care of Own Things 

very often clean your own v room 

very often keep clothes hung up, room in 

order, etc. 

‘ -20/*- • * 



f 



Set F - SELF ESTEEM , continued 






9 

me 

lr 



Factor SELF-lb : 

Rosenberg ' 1 ) Self Esteem Items 



cum. var. 

ko% 


loading 

- *77 

*♦31 
f *31 

— *77 


item 

you axe not able to do things as veil 
as other people ■ 

you wish you could have store respect 
Tor yourself 

you feel useless at 'times 

you disagree that on the vhole you are 

satisfied vith .yourself 

• 


Set G - ATTITUDES ABOUT RULES 


“Why do you think kids 
(C*/56-6l) 


break school rules?" 

Factor SELF-15: 

Acceptance of Rule-Breaking by Peers 


cum, var. 


loading 


Iteii 




*59 


irresponsible 




*51 


want to have Some fun 




*6l 


want to get In vith a certain group 




.68 


don't really appreciate school 




*61 


don't knov hov necessary some rules are 


35* 


*5^ 


they're mad at the system 


Set H - PERSONAL VALUES 


* 

"Just how 


important is 


each of these to you?" 


<Ct/71-76j 


* 


C5/6-9) 




Factor SELF-16: 


ft 




Personal Values "Good Child Role" 


cub*, var. 


loading 


item' 




*69 


being respectful of sdults 


2 kf 


*63 


taking part in school activities 


*79 


doing things with the rest of the family 




- 


Factor SELF-17 i 




" 


Personal Values Individualism 

doing vhatyou think is best no matter 




*69 


«fe*t anybody thinks 




• 55 


being a leader 

being an individual different from 


Mf , 


.73 


others 
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Set D - BKSFOnSIBILITT, continued 



ctrn . var . 



*7* 



.62 



Factor SELF-11 ; , 

Responsibility to Family 

„ *r 

itCB 

very often prepare dome of the family 
Beals 

very often look after smaller children 
Or an older person in the family 
spend time on jobs at hone 
missed days from school because of 
having to help at home 



Set E - LOCUS OF CONTROL ( ROSES -ROTTER ) 



(C9/60-63) 



cua. var . loading 



35* 



.58 



Factor SELF- 12 : * 

External Locus of Control 

^ -T~ * 

item 

parents say you’re doing veil in school 
because they^re in a good mood 
if teacher paadas you in course, it’s 
because she liked you 

getting a job depends on being in right 
place at right time 

if teacher says your work is fine, it’s 
something teachers usually say to en- 
courage pupils 



Set F - SELF ESTEEM 

(CJ/T1-7*; 



cum. var. loading 



25* 



Factor SELF-13 ; 

Bigh Self Esteem— Personal Characteristics 



rata self above average on.. 

ddpendabi 11 ty 

imagination 

personal appearance 

intelligence 



#■ 



V O 

mic 



(Continued) 
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Set H - PERSONAL VALUES » continued 





Factor SELF-18: 

Personal Value t Social Conformity 


cum * var . loadi ng 


item 


.52 


being liked a lot by other students 


•67 


having clothes pou like 


• TO 


having lots 6t fun 


* M .51 


being goOd in sports 



— 

Set Z - MOTHER'S VALUES PERCEIVED BY R ‘ 



"Hov important does your mother think these should he to you?" 
{ C6M2-51 ) Factor SBLF~19 1 

Mother's Values "Good Child Role for R" 



cum.var. 



h&% 



loading 

,61 

,?e 



item . . , ■ 

' ■ / 

being respectful of adults 
taking part in sckooiactivlties 
doing things with the rest of the 
hmfSy 



Factor SELF-20 ; 

Mother's ValuTt Individualism for R 



363C 



doing what you think is test no matter 
.62 vhat anybody thinks 

462 being a leader 

being an individual different from 
others 



.69 

.62 

.69 

25 # .52 



Factor SELF-21 : 

Mother ” 5 Value: Social Conformity 

being liked a lot by other students 
taring clothes you like 
having lots of 'fun 

being good in sports 

* 



GROUP g. 



SCHOOL FACTORS 






Set A - ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 


(C3/39;Ck/6,ts 

C5/73-7&S 

CIO/7,16) 


* Factor SCH-1: 

Education is Valued 


cum.var. 


loading 


i tem 

1 1 11 1 1 4 


37* 


.52 

.91 

.*2 


educational aspirations are high 
"what will really happen” re: 
education, is high 
disagree that if you can hold v a Job 
with the -education you now have, 
then that's good enough 






Factor JSCH-£ : 

negative Valence toward School 


55* 


.7* 

.69 


most of the school day seems to be a 
wiste of time 

too much emphasis is placed on 
education today , 

absent from school many times because 
of Just not wanting to go to school, 
instead of for sickness, etc. 






S' 



Set B - EVALUATION OF TEACHERS 

$ 

(C3/28-38,h*sCk/6; 

C5/73-7*»;CIp/7,l6) Factor SCH-3 : 

Positive Teacher Relationships 

cum.var. loading item 



27* 



.60 

.58 

.56 

.7* 

.52 

.52 



most teachers understand problems 
of teenagers 

most teachers let. you study things 

you are interested in 

most of my teachers make the subject 

matter interesting 

you feel you can talk things over, 

even about non-class problems 

your teachers compliment you for vork 

veil done 

X have more than one teacher vho takes 
a great interest in me 



(Continued) 




£ 




cuauvar. loading 




.56 . mostofny teachers are fair 

.62 are friendly 

.W are not $00 atrict 

.62 like their work 



Teacher Character! stl cs 




1 would JTOT say that: 



moat of ay teachers explain things 






Good ways are... 

.59 discussing things In class 



working with the teacher, just the 
two of you 

watching the teacher while she shows 
the class ho*r to do something 
listening to the teacher while she tells 
the class* about something 

r»e*Wf sca-6 ; 

Preferred Mode of Learning: Other 
Students * 

working alone, figurine things by self, 
is HOT a good way 

working with other $tudent3 IS a good 



39% 



.53 
. *»9 



so that you can understand them 
Z like my teachers very much 



Set C - PREFERRED MODES OF LEARNING IH SCHOOL 





cum.rar. loading Item 



m 



way to learn 



ERiC 




i 



Set D - ATTRACTIONS TO SCHOOL LEARNING 



"How much did each of the following sake the subject 

you have taken in school the one that you liked the best?" 

(C3/18-22) 

Factor SCB-7 t 

Positive Situational Influences for 
Learning In School 



cum. var. loading 



33* 



53 * 



.6k 

.70 

.6k 

.51 



.90 



Item 

the teacher's personality 
the yay.the subject was taught 
how much I learned in the course 
the kids in the class 



Factor SCH-fl : 

rjor Interest an^ Influence for 
earning in School 



I 



I was interested in the subject before 
I took it 



Set E - DETRACTIONS FROM SCHOOL LEARNING 

"How much did each of the following stake the subject 
you have taken in school the one you liked the leaBt?" 
(C3/23-27) 

jFactfor SCH-9: 

Negative Situational Influences for 


cum. var . 


loading 


*■ Learning in School 
item 


i 


.78 


the teacher's personality 


31* 


.78 


the way the subject was taught 


.33 


the kids in the class 






Factor SCH-lPt 

Lack of Personal Involvement is a 


' r 


.85 


retraction from Learning 
never interested in the subject 


S 5* 


.70 


didn’t learn very much 



- 210 ~ 



Set F - STUDYIHO EHVIROHMEHTS 



”Hov important is each of the following la making studying 
easier for people your age?” 

< C2/57r62 ) Factor SCH-ll s 

Social Environment E T bf*T*v ea £6 v 
Studying 

item 

*. * 

having a radio and/or records to 
listen to vhlie studying 
having friends Of the same sex around 
having friends of the opposite sex 
around 

Factor SCH-12 ; 

Intel 1 e c t u a 1 and Physical- Environ- 
ment Preferred for Studying 

having a quiet place to vork 
having someone at hand who can give 
you help vlth your work 
paving a separate place to vork end 
keep your things *for* studying 



cum.var. 


.loading 




.65 

.75 


31Jf 


CO 

fr- 

o 


- 


.69 




.6k 


m 

*4 ; 


.68 


Set 0 - 


DEPENDENCE 


(cfc/9,15, 

C5/T.35, 

.02/55,69 


71s 
38 1 

S 03/22) 


cua.var . 


loading 




. .61 




CO 

*0 

* 




.b7 




.*>7 


175 


.he 



Factor SCH-13 : 

Academic Dependence on and Soclsl Heed 
of Peers 

item 

■t ; 

X very often study at a friend’s house 
a friend very often helps me vlth my 
homework 

the Kids in the class were a tig reason 
for my liking my favorite subject 
being liked by other students Is def- 
initely important to me 
X glvays choose to do things vlth 
others rather than be by myself 



|$$£tlnued) 
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Set n - DEPEHBSHCE UPON PEERS, continued 



Factor SCH-lh ; 

Group Membership and Peer 
Approval 



cua.var, loading item 



32* 



* 5 * 



a person like ae does get much out 
•72 of toeing a group aeatoer 

It's easy for ae to feel that the 
croud at school approves of ae/ 

.67 supports ae 

Factor SCK-15 ; 

Self- Directed Independence from 
Peers 

* ' 

toeing an individual different from 
•73 others is definitely important to ae 

•72 I have a nind of ay own vhen vlth friends 



A 



Set H - EVALUATE OS OF PEERS 



H Think of your grou^» of friends— »ohes you see often and go 
around vita. Hov many of them are like the follovlng?” 
(Ch/li4— h9) 







Factor SCH~i6t 

Positive Evaluation of Peers 


cun. var. 


loading 

^ 1 


- ff 1 

■ ^toea 

i 




.71 


ep.loy toeing in school 




-.59 


are often absent 


ilk 




belong to clubs, teams , school 




.56 


activities 




.51 


like to read books 4 






sometimes get in$o rather 




— 57* 


serious* 1 trouble 


iff 




/ vould like to get put of 


-.69 


sehool as sbon as possible 



f 



129 




, . k . 



r ' ' 



' ♦ 



. , r r A 



* ' v 

■ ?‘> r - - 



/' J 
' ^ 3 1 






8et 1 - SOCIABILITY IB 8CH00L 



<C3/t3,t9; 

C5/ft) 



eaa.m. loading 



Factor 8CH-17 : 

Active Sociability in School 



*1* 



.67 

.75 

.78 



attend school hall gssss, dances 
and parties ( 

Belong to school tease and clubs 
taking part In school activities 
is important 



8«t J - 6MITH-MIHK 1TBM8 



(C3A0-51) 



can. var . loading 



.83 



19? 



.U 

.85 









30? 



• 6T 

.62 

:* 6l 

.*9 



k9% 



*71 

* 

.73 



Factor SCB- 16 : 

Good Acaaculc Standing (Smlth-Mlnk) 



average age (12 or under) when 
started 7th grade 
failed no subjects 
last year 

has failed no grades 

JpJ , 

Factor SCH-19: 

Participation In School (Smith- 
mtucj ~ “ 

k 

thinkyou’re getting enough out of 

out of school 

attend School ball games, 

dancesor parties 

like teachers 

belong to any school team 

or elubs . 

■ * - 

Factor $CH-20> 

Activity In organisations 
Outside of schooT " 

belong to organisations such as 
Boy Scouts, or churoh groups 
has participated actively in 
any of these groups . v 



. ^ < > 

, ^ t . 
j 



r . /■ 



* *r •- 



. 
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Bet J - 8MITH-HIKK ITEMS, continued 

Factor 8CH-8 i » * 

*»0o* Student (galtB-Mlnk) 



c u*. rar. 


* loading 


ltw 


v L 




.55 


,»etwvj 


fool tired 






perenti 


i encourage you 




.5° 


vorl 






M 


. afeaent 


very little in 


*.93f 


of school (0-9 dayi)' 



J* ,. t 






' ,r 4, 






■$S 



^ .. , 



*r v 









jerk: 

&_a«Bjii 



#8 Y f .v,- ; ■ 
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4 



FAMILY FACTORS 



*£- 

i# 



Set A - MOTHER'S CHILD RKARIHO PRACTICES FOB B 



(C6/6-1T) 

cun.var, loading 

.6* 

* .6T 

.te 

• - *<T 

•*5» 

22? .61 






-383C 



.61 

.62 

.5> 



% 



w 

. - 



.Hr 

• T5 
.TT 






* 

Factor FAH-1 : 

Vara democratic Mother 

] 

item 

# ' 

your mother makes you feel she is 
alvays* there if you need her 
vhen your mother punishes you, 
she explains why 

vhenyou do something your mother 
dofsu't like, you knov* vhat to 
expeot. 

your mother teaches you things you 
want to learn 

vhen your mother vants you to do 
semetfcliigjt #he explains vhy 
you knou vhat your mother expects of 
youv an4 hom she vents you to behave 

Factor FAN -2 : * 

* Authoritarian Mother 

your mother slaps you 

your mother nags at you 

if you do something your mother doesn't 

like, she acts ^cold and, unfriendly 

Factor FAH-3 : 

^ Pressuring Mother 

your mother punishes you by not 

letting “you do vhat you vant 
your mother * seeps after you to do 

better than bther children 
jrour mother keeps after you to do 

veil in school 
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Set B - MOTHER * £J CHILD REARIHG PRACTICES POR R t SHORT FORMS 



(06/6,7,13, 

Harm Democratic Mother for R - 
Short Wrm ~ ~ 

i. * 

cum.var. loading item 



• 7 *» 
* .67 

31* . 63 



your mother make* you feel she's 

tfher* If you^need her 

vhen your Mother vants you to do 

something, she explains vhy 

you knovvhat your mother expects 

of you and hov she wants you to 

behave 



Factor FAM-5 : 

Authoritarian. Pressuring Mother 
for R - Short Form 

* 

your mother punishes you by not 
• 73 letting you do vbat yon* want 

.6l yOur mother nags at you 

yodr mother keeps after you to do 
$ 2 $ .58 ■ well la school 






* 



Set C - MOTBER'S CHILD REARIHG PRACTICES FOR SIBLING AS 
PERCEIVED B1 R, SHORT FORMS 



(C7/6-11) 



cum.var. loading 



.71 
• 61 

30 Jf . 66 



5036 



.67 

.68 

.6 k 



Factor FAM-6 ; 

Warm Democratic Mother for Sibling - 
Short Form 



Item 



mother makes sibling feel she's 
* there vhen sibling needs her 
sibling knovs what your mother 
expects of him, and hov mother 
expects him to behave 
Vhen your mother vants sibling to 
do something , mother explains vhy 

Factor FAM-7 : 

Authoritarian. Pressuring Mother 
for Sibling - Short Form 

mother punishes sibling by not 
letting sibling do vhat he vants 
mother keeps after sibling to do 
veil In school 
mother nags at sibling 



8et D - FATHER’S CHILD REARIKG PRACTICES FOR R 



(C7/36-*7) 



Factor FAM-8 t 

tftm SftBocrttlc Father 



cun. war. loading 



.60 

.60 

* 

M 

.72 

.75 

26% *67 

-.75 

fc3jf -.81 



,*»3 

.81 

53JS *TT 



Item 



he makes yon feel he is there if 

yon need him . 

vhen he punishes yon, he explains 



«|V« 

when you do softething he doesn't like, 
yon know exactly wfcat to .xp.ct of Ml 
h» uuhti you tilings you wont to 



vhen he wants you %o do something, he 

explains why t , . 

yon know what he expects of yon and 

how he wants yon to tehave 



Factor FAM-9 : 

Authoritarian Father 



he doesn't nag at yon 

if yon do* something he doesn t like, 

he doesn't act cold and unfriendly 



Factor FAM-10 ? 
Pressuring Father 



he punishes yon hy 
what you want 
he keeps after yon 
other children 
he keeps after you 



not letting you do 
to do tetter than 
to do well in school 



Set E - MOTHER-CHILD COHFLICT 



'I, this something you and your mother disagree about?" 

(C6/27-32) Factor F AM-11 : 

Mother-child conflict - 



cun. var * loading 



item 



kl% 



.69 

.69 

.60 

.77 

.53 

.50 



yes, very often... 
time to come in at night 
kids you run around with 
grades in school 
places you go 
dropping out of school 
helping her around the house 





Set F - PARENTAL RULES 



"Some parents have rules for their children, vhile others 
don't* Do your parents have rules for you about the 
following?" 

(C6/35-39) Factor FAM-12 : 

Parental Rules for It's Conduct 



cum* var . 


loading 


item 




*62 


rules 


► 


**3 


rules 




*60 


rules 




* *56 


rfcles 

rules 


33 * 


*63 


house 



for time to be in at night 
for time spent watching TV 
for time spent on homework 
for time spent on telephone 
for doing 3°b & around the 



Set G - SEX ROLES III FAMILY DECISION-MAKING 



, "Who do you feel should have more say in making decisions 
" In a family? " 

( C/^li-57 ) Factor F AM-13 ; 

Father Power in the Family 



cun. var * loading item 



56* 



father more. . . 

*76 about doing household chords 

*75 about managing family money 

about rules for what you may or 
* 80 may not do 

about what food to prepare for 
*67 th* family 



Set H - DECISION-MAKING INVOLVING R AND PARENTS 



(C2?l»9 ;C6/26; 

C7/61i) Factor FAM-lh ; 

Child Power of R in the Family 



cum* var* loading item 



U8* 



I make the decision about buying 
*5li clothes (with mother) 

in decisions between mother and 
*79 me, I do what I want 

in decisions between father and 
*72 me , I do what I want 








Set I - DEPENDENCE ON PARENTS 



(C2/50;CU/12; 

05/28-29,395 

C10/6,10) 



cum, var. loading 



.72 

.61* 

.39 

25# .63 

.81 

kit .81 



t 



Factor PAM-15 i 

loyalty to and Empathy with 

Parents 



item 

I have no trouble communicating 
with parents 

I am often/alwaye willing to do as 
grownups want me to do 
nothing in life is worth the sacrifice 
of moving away from one's parents 
parents notice the good things their 
children try to do 

Factor FAM-lfi ; 

Financial Independence of Parents 

I earn much of my own spending money 
X spend time on paying Jobs outside 
of my home 



Set J - COMPETITION BETWEEN TWO SIBLINGS IN STUD! 



(C6/T3-75) 



cum. var . 



52 1 



loading 

.73 

.76 

.67 



Factor FAM-17 s 
Sibling rivalry’ 

item 



you have to try to do better 

than sibling in school work 
you do have to compete with 
sibling for parents* attention 
people who know sibling 
expect you to be like sibling 



Set K - INTERACTION BETWEEN TWO SIBLINGS IN STUD! 

"How often would you say you and sibling do the following 
together?" 

(C 6 / 6 O- 65 ) 



(Continued) 
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Set K - INTERACTION BETWEEN SIBLINGS > continued 



cum.var. loading 



*69 

*70 

*68 

*66 

*66 

ko% -.30 



Factor F AM-18 i 

Frequent Slbllng-R Interaction 
Item 

talk about problems either of you 
have 

play games on sports together 

work around the house together 

do things together with some of 

the same friends 

help each other vith homework 

do not often argue with each other 



Set L - EFFECT OF A MOTHER WORKING ( ATTITUDINAL ) 



"if a mother works, 
(C2/2fc-3l) 



how do you think it affects the family?" 
factor FAM-19 ; 

Mother Who Works Has a Positive 
Effect 5 



cum. var . 



2k% 



kz% 



loading item 



*70 

.6k 

.31 

.1(6 

. 6 ? 



she is more interesting to talk to 
she has more to say about family 
matters 

kids learn to do more things on 
their own 

teenagers have more spending money 
makes girls in the family more 
interested in working after they 
are married 



Factor FAM-20 ; 

Mother Who Works Has a Negative 
Effect 



-• 7 * 

-*72 

-.58 



she is so tired that Q she takes it 
out on the family 
she shows less Interest in her 
children's homework 

kids don't get what they want because 
they must help more around the house 
and yard 
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8et M - BtSTORY OF MOTHER ACTUALLY WORKIHG DURIMO 
B'B LIFE 



(C2/6 »15-1T ) 



cua.var . loading 



of Tina 



58* 



.9U 



Horfjftg %?* 

MrlTritt 8*6 Education 



mother worked* nearly all the 
time during tha past year 
mother worked nearly all the 
time during grade school 
mother worked nearly all the 
time during junior high school 
mother worked nearly all the 
time, during It's pre-school 
years 
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APPENDIX D 
RESEARCH METHOD 



Population and C rlterla for Selecting Respondents 

Families with only two children In grades 7> 8, or 9 
who were also adjacent In birth order constituted the pop* 
uiation selected for sampling* These two children had to 
meet the following further requirements* 

a* Both had to have the same woman living in the 
household and serving as their mother for at least 
the past three years. 

b* Both had to attend the same junior high school. 
Families were classified father-present or father-ab- 
sent depending on whether or not a father or father-figure 
was living with the family and holding a husband or husband- 
like relationship with the mother at the time of the inter- 
view. Approximately matching numbers of father-present and 
father-absent families were selected. Because of the limit- 
ed number of father-absent families suiting the other cri- 
teria, an attempt was made to interview the total father- 
absent population and randomly select a matching number of 
father-present families for each area. 

Families in three geographic areas, representing three 
physical and cultural environments were sampled. An urban 
sample was selected from Syracuse, New York; a rurban sam- 
ple from several small cities in upstate New York (Auburn, 
Cortland, Elmira, Geneva, and Ithaca;) and a rural sample 
from several counties in West Virginia. A list of the six- 
ty schools from which the samples were drawn is included in 
the Appendix . The nature of the geographic areas - urban, 
rurban, and rural - is reflected in the concentration of the 
population. Thus, to achieve approximately matching numbers 
in the three areas, the researchers went to only four schools 
in urban Syracuse, New York, to eleven schools in five rurban 
foew York State cities, and to schools in rural West 
Virginia (located in several counties.) 

Sample Selection 

* 

In each of all the three areas, cooperating school of- 
ficials provided lists of all children in grades 7» 8, and 9 
attending the selected schools. From these records lists of 
families with only two children in junior high school were 
compiled* This population was then delineated by whether or 
not a father was. living with the family. 

After the required sample size of father-absent families 
had been identified for each area, a similar number were 
selected by random procedure from the father-present families. 

Because school records available to the researchers were 
not always accurate or up to date, it was necessary to dis- 
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card soma cases. Often a family had been incorrectly class- 
ified father-present or father-absent » or no mother was liv- 
ing with the family. In a few cased both siblings did not 
attend the same school, or there were more than two siblings 
In grades ?, 8 and 9, or one or both siblings attended spe- 
cial education classes* 

The final sample used for analysis purposes consisted 
of 150 father-present children and 138 father-*absent child- 
ren from $yracuse (N * 288); i42 father-present and 128 
father-absent children from West Virginia (N * 270); >and 148 
father-present children and 140 father-absent children from 
upstate Hew York (N * 288), 

Table 1 Indicates the number of families Interviewed, 
families rejected after the Interview and the final sample 
by geographic area and fatner absence. 



Table l 



Families Interviewed, Families Rejected After Interview, 
and Final Sample by Geographic Area an<T Father Absence 
(FA) or Presence (FP) 



Families 

Interviewed 



Families 



Final Sample 
of Families 





N 


R 


N 


Urban 


* 






FA 


80 


ii 


69 


FP 


82 

r&T" 


7 

TT 


#- 


Rurban 








FA 


85 


15 


70 


FP 


7g 

IFF 


4 

TIP 


Ji L 
Unr 


Rural 








FA 


69 


5 


64 


FP 


75 

wr 


4 


71 

I3F 



Total Sample by Families! H ■ 423 
Total Sample by Children* N » 846 

Characteristics of the sample 

There were a few more girls than boys In the sample 
although the percentages were not different among the three 
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areas — 52? girls and 48? boys. Thirty nine percent were 
in the seventh grade, 30? in the eighth, and 31$ in the ninth. 
The average age of the children in the study was not signi- 
ficantly different for the three areas and was about 13.8 
years. Both the mode and median were the same for all three 
areas, 14 years. The rural area, however, had a much larger 
standard deviation, 2, 02, while the other two areas were very 
similar with l.i for the rurban and 1.15 for the urban areas. 
Most of the greater variability within the rural area was 
attributable to the larger number of younger children and a 
few children who were 17 and over. 

The families of the urban area were larger, mean number 
of children 5.17, while the rural and rurban had one less, 

4,04 and 3.96 respectively. The urban area also had a larger 
number of school dropouts— -an average of ,50 per family, 
while the rural area had ,31 and the rurban only ,13. In the 
rurban area 92? had no dropouts, while the other two areas 
had about 75? with none. There were 10? of the urban families 
that had two or more children who had dropped out, while the 
other two had about 5 % with two or more. 

Forty eight percent of the families had a father present 
in the three areas, but there were somewhat jnore of the urban 
families t’*at were separated or divorced, 37? as opposed to 
31? in the rurban and 27?" in the rural areas. This difference 
was significant at the ,10 level. More of the families were 
broken by the death of the father in the rural area, 22?, as 
opposed to 18? in the rurban and 10? in the urban. About 50? 
of the fathers were employed and there were no significant 
differences among the three areas. 

More of the rurban mothers were employed, 65?, while there 
were 59? in the urban and 4-9? in the rural areas who were 
employed. The rurban mothers had significantly more education, 
mean 13.17 years, while the mean for the urban area was 11,07, 
and for the rural area was 10,74 years. The Socio-Economic 
Index of the families followed the educational level of the 
mothers with the rurban families having a mean SEI of 46, the 
urban 32, and the rural 27, All of these means are slightly 
inflated since the occupational status of the wife was taken 
into account. 

The racial composition of the three areas was markedly 
different. The urban area was 48? black, while the rurban was 
7? and the rural was 5?. There were 4? American Indian and 
2 % other races in the urban area, while the rural and rurban 
areas had only 1 % other than either white or black. There 
were 94? white in the rural, 93? in the rurban and 45? in the 
urban. 

The modal religion for all three areas was Protestant, but 
it was predominant in the rural area, 56?, while the other two 
had 46? and 47?. The rurban area had the highest percentage of 
Catholics, 41?, with 30? urban and 18? in the rural area. 

Interviewers 



College students and graduate students attending Syra- 
cuse University in Syracuse, New York, the University of 



Vest Virginia at Morgan town and Cornell University and El- 
mira College in upstate New York were used as interviewers* 
These students were trained by personnel connected with the 
study* Exact procedures were outlined and interview tech- 
niques discussed to allow for a minimum of interview vari- 
ability which might affect interviewe s' responses* An in- 
terviewer's manual was prepared for this purpose* 

Development of the Research Instrument 

A 48 page precoded standardised questionnaire was used 
including about 452 questions* The questionnaire for the 
present study was designed on the basis of the following: 

1. Statistical results of the Pilot study (pretest)* 
Items on the pretest which did^iot differentiate achievement 
behavior were eliminated, as were certain items concerned 
more with general teen-age behavior than with sibling differ- 
ences in school achievement* A number of graduate theses 
using our pilot study data were also available* 

2. Observational information derived from contacts with 
teen-agers during the pilot study. Certain items were re- 
vised for clarity and brevity. An essential task was to 
limit the length of ttte questionnaire to maximize cooperation 
without fatigue. 

3* Recommendations from cooperating faculty members* 
Updated items were submitted to. the research staTf^iong with 
new potential items for study* 

4. A search of the literature on adolescent behavior and 
and subsequent submission of new Items by the research staff* 
This work yielded potential inclusion of dimensions of ado- 
lescen* behavior untouched by the pilot study. Intensive re- 
view of previous related studies reduced these new areas to 
.those which have been found related to adolescent achievement 
behavior* An example of such an area included in the final 
research instrument as a result of this search are the meas- 
ures, of personal values for self and of value identification 
with the mother. 

Data Collection From Respondents 

All interviewing was conducted between February and 
August of 1970* A letter was sent to all parents and their 
two Junior high school children explaining the purpose of the 
study, assuring them of the confidentiality of all informa- 
tion obtained, and informing them that they had been chosen 
to take part in the project and that each child would be paid 
$2*50 for his time. A few days later interviewers contacted 
the parents and the children by telephone or in person when 
the family had no telephone. Arrangements were then made to 
interview the siblings separately* 
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All Interviewing took place after school hours In the 
late afternoon or early evening, usually in neutral surround- 
ings. Children were never Interviewed In their home and 
rarely In a school or church to avoid the influence these 
types of surroundings might have upon responses* An old 
house was used In Syracuse, community centers In upstate New 
York and West Virginia* Because of the rural nature of West 
Virginia, It was sometimes necessary to Interview In schools 
or In cars* Transportation to and from the Interview site 
was provided* 

The actual Interview lasted about an hour and a half, 
with a 10 minute break In the middle at which time Interview- 
ees were given refreshments* The interviewer read all, 
questions and possible responses and marked the subjects re- 
sponse in his precoded questionnaire* Each child was given a 
questionnaire to read along with the Interviewer* Only 
questions pertinent to the particular respondent were asked* 
For example, those items referring to fathdr-fjgure were only 
asked of fatherless children* At the completion of the In- 
terview each Interviewer checked through the questionnaire to 
make sure he had not skipped any questions* The Interviewee 
was then given a check for $2*50, a thank ydu note, and asked 
to sign a receipt* 

Shortly after the interview, interviewers filled out an 
evaluation page, classification page and coded the parents' 
occupations* Items that had not applied to the respondent 
and therefore skipped were also appropriately coded* 

Data Collection From Schools 



Grades and intelligence test scores were obtained for 
each child from school records* Some school districts re- 
quired parents to sign release forms before this information 
could be made available to the researchers* 

1, Grade -point averages 

Academic achievement behavior is more than a function of 
intelligence* Indeed the intention of this study is to des- 
cribe those intervening factors which account for disparities 
in achievement behavior among adolescents* The school vari- 
ables of test performance, classroom behavior, social adjust- 
ment to the school situation, teacher-child relationships, 
grading practices, and ability are interdependent* One might 
define the adolescent's cumulation of these variables as his 
school "coping” behavior — that is , the extent to which he 
utilizes ability and interpersonal relationships in adapting 
to the school as an institution* 

The subject of grading has been the center of heated 
controversy. Opponents of traditional grading systems ad- 
hered to by most schools today argue that too many interven- 
ing variables (for example, test performance, classroom be- 
havior, social adjustment, teacher-child relationships) 
override a fair evaluation of a student's achievement* The 
emphasis on earning grades by some parents is so heavy that 




all sorts of bribes have been offerer for a good report card. 
Perceptive parents will realise the damage such an attitude 
may have upon the child. Having the eh lid strive for grades 
alone may override any striving for learning, not to mention 
the heavy social conditioning for a goal-oriented) competi- 
tive personality. Certain ehlidren may react strongly and 
negatively to the constant pressure to achieve good grades 
and do better than others In school. 

In this light, one might best view a child's grade-point 
average (positively) as his school-academlc-adaptablllty 
score (SAAS) or (more negatively) as his conformity to trad- 
itional parental and teacher expectations that he "performs" 
Intellectually and socially, in accordance with the rules of 
the traditional school system, 

A grade-point average was determined for each respondent. 
The difference in grade-point average for each sibling pair 
is the dependent variable for this study, operationally de- 
fined as the difference in "school-academlc-adaptablllty 
score" (SAAS) • 

A grade-point average was obtained by assigning numeri- 
eal values to the grade records, A grade of A ■ 4, B » 3, 

C * 2, D ■ 1, and F * 0, The mean was derived from the 
-grades for all courses of study except subjective evaluations 
such as "cooperation with others". In addition to the regu- 
lar academic courses, music, art, physical education, voca- 
tional and industrial arts, and home economics grades were 
included. 

Grades for the most recent two years of junior high 
school were averaged; seventh graders' G,P,A,'& were based on 
one year's grades only. 

Following the granting of permission to investigate 
school data by each school edministration, the guidance de- 
partments of each cooperated with the research team in organ- 
izing the confidential release of school data. Grades for 
the two most recent years were recorded in the case of 8th 
and 9th graders \ grades for only one year (7th grade) were re- 
corded for 7th graders. The most recent intelligence test 
score (mean of verbal and nonverbal, or full-scale score) was 
recorded. Where two scores were available the higher of the 
two was used. The name, edition, and the level of the IQ 
test was always noted. The school file indicated attendance 
in a special education class for several cases, so these sub- 
jects were dropped from the sample. 

Where schools assigned numerical grades rather than let- 
ter grades, an accurate conversion was made based upon the 
school's grading system. Thus a grade of 65 in one school was 
equivalent to a "D" or a "l" whereas a 65 in another school 
was equivalent to an "F" or a "0", 

G,P,A,, therefore, ranged from 0 to 4 and equivalent 
scores were transferred from either numerical (decile) cr 
letter grades. 

While schools varied in their grading systems, ooth 
children in each sibling pair always attended the same school. 



Sibling differences in grade scores are therefore "stand- 
ardized” for each pair* 

2. The IQ score 

The Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test was the base 
measure for obtaining the IQ score* Although the majority 
of subjects had a recorded Lorge -Thorn dike score, the re- 
mainder had an IQ score from one of the following six tests: 
Kuhlmann-Anderson, California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM), 
Otis-rtlpha, Educational Development Series (EDS), and 
Differential Aptitude (DAT). The Lorge-Thomdike test has a 
standard deviation of 16 , a range of 50-150, and a mean of 
100. The majority of subjects had been administered the 
Lorge-Thorndike so it was desirable to convert scores from 
other IQ tests to Lorge-Thorndike units where this was re- 
quired. The Lorge-Thomdike score is also desirable, because 
the relationship of the raw score to the converted deviation 
IQ score is linear. Othe£ tests, such as the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson, are curvilinear; this means that a score of 80 on 
the Lorge-Thomdike test would be several points higher than 
a Kihlmann-Anderson score. Lorge-Thomdike converted IQ's 
thus disperse ability along a slightly wider range and in a 
linear fashion* 

The preliminary task was to convert all scores to an 
equivalent Lorge-Thomdike score* Technical manuals for 
those Intelligence tests involved in the study were tempo- 
rarily secured from the Cornell University Center of Guid- 
ance and Testing. A table of IQ score equivalents on four 
of the above tests was available from the Lorge-Thorndike 
technical manual (Table 3» page 8). These values were ob- 
tained by adjusting for differences in mean and standard de- 
viation among all the tests. Equivalent scorns to the Lorge- 
Thomdike scale were obtained in this manner for the Otis, 
CTMM, and Kuhlmann-Anderson. 

The technical manual for the EDS indicated that it is 
constructed with a standard deviation of 16 , and a range of 
50-150. These scores were thus considered equivalent to the 
Lorge-Thomdike scale. 

The DAT scores are not converted to a conventional IQ 
score with mean of 100. The mean raw score for girls and 
boys of junior high school age is presented in the technical 
manual. The SD was reported to be 16. According to sex, 
appropriate values were added to those DAT raw scores to con- 
vert them to equivalent Lorge-Thomdike scores. 

Fitting the raw data for computer analysis 

Before reducing variables to meaningful indices via 
factor analysis, missing or nonacceptable coded responses were 
corrected using an examination of the frequency distribution 
(marginals) for each iter.. Depending upon the nature of the 
item, a missing or invalid response was assigned either*. 
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1. the mean (whole number code) for that geographic area 
(Example*, the mean was assigned in the case of omission, a 
"don't know" or invalid response on the "years of parents 

e due at ion " item.) 

2. a "0" (zero) or negative response code. 

A "9" code was intended originally to serve the function 
of a "not applicable" response, basically the same in many 
cases as a "0" or negative response. Likewise, an "8" code 
was intended originally to serve the function of a "don't 
know" response^ in many cases the mean was assigned to avoid 
the complication of dealing with suppression of that response 
in the larger N. 

Although each questionnaire had been checked after coding 
by the individual interviewer, and then rechecked during pre- 
paration of raw data for computer processing, there remained 
overlooked invalid code responses • (Example: a "5" response 
-invalid- when acceptable choices ranged from codes "0" to 
"3"). Such invalid code responses were apparent on the fre- 
quency distribution printouts, and subsequently either a "0" 
(zero) code or the mean was assigned, dependent upon the 
nature of the item. 

Factor Analysis 

Factor analysis proved an invaluable tool in condensation 
of data into a more manageable quantity as well as into con- 
ceptual units. The BMDX72 Factor Analysis Program (Biomedical 
Computer Programs, X-Series Supplement) was employed. All 
factor analyses problems were performed with one orthogonal 
rotation, an option specified on the BMDX72 program. This 
step created more statistically discrete factors within each 
factor analysis problem. 

Initially, the researcher proposed to subject large 
clusters of items (as many as 80 at one time) to a single 
factor analysis problem. With this approach the incidence of 
logically unrelated items occurring together in a single 
factor is high. Experimentation lead us to run smaller prob- 
lems — generally 10 to 12 items at once — with the result 
of a more logical and useful output. 

A list of possible factors was compiled intuitively. 
Nearly every item in the questionnaire, with the exception of 
demographic data, was involved in one or more trial factor 
analysis. (Example.* an item at first thought most suited as 
a measure of values factored more strongly in the conformity 
indices). Thus ;he list of possible indices was continuously 
revised. Certain clusters of items were conveniently located 
together by content on the questionnaire. Other indices had 
been purposely spread across the questionnaire to deter re- 
sponse set. Care was taken to group items from throughout 
the questionnaire if their content was logically related. The 
factor analytic technique thus proved to be a combination of 
intuition, logic, and experimentation, subjecting nearly all 



items to one or more trials in one or more combinations with 
other items. Some hunches about potential indices proved in- 
valid, while others turned out quite satisfactory indices. 

Certain items from known previously validated measures 
were factored to cross-validate those groups as measures with 
their published validity. Two sorts of measures were involved 
here l 



1 . Whole scales or unitary measures, presented in full 
in our questionnaire. 

These represented an exact replication of a previously 
validated measure. (Examples a re-factoring of Blackwell’s 
normlessness , subjective socio-economic status, and self-to- 
others-belongingrcess items disclosed that all but two of the 
original eighteen items fell into their prior indices.) 

2 . Selected items or partial scales from a previously 
validated full scale.' 

These clusters of selected items from complete full 
scales were subjected to factor analysis to test their suit- 
ability as a revised short form (containing fewer items but 
measuring the same concept). (Example! factoring of selected 
Rosenberg self-esteem items disclosed that the four selected 
items could be suitably utilised in obtaining a total self- 
esteem score. 

All sets of factor analyses were performed with the 
sample of 846 adolescents. The sets, or groups of items 
factored at any single time, involved all the data in the 
three groups of variables: self, school, and family. 

The criterion for interpreting the factor analysis out- 
put was to place each item into the. factor on which its 
factor loading was greatest. Rotation facilitated forcing 
an item to load high on only one factor and low on the other 
factors in a given group. However, in some cases an item 
had a poor loading (less than. 30) on all factors and was us- 
ually removed from the cluster to be included in a different 
trial problem. The remaining items were then refactored to 
account for slight adjustments in new factor loadings with 
the absence of that item (although the change in loading is 
generally insignificant). 

In one case, an item had high loadings on two factors 
and was placed into its second highest loading factor in 
order to create two comparable measures. (In this case, to 
have father’s childrearing practices and mother’s childrear- 
ing practices measures consist each of three factors, each 
factor comprised of the same items for the mother’s and 
father’s measures). 

The procedure for accepting the factor output, in addi- 
tion to loadings of items on each factor, was a cumulative 
variance approaching 50% or greater and an eigen value of 
1*00 or greater. Nearly all of the factor analysis problems 
met this requirement after revision and refinement; a few 
were retained with a cumulative variance of 40J£ or greater. 



After refinement, a total of 63 factors derived from 
2l8 items were the result of our factor analytic process. 

This appears to have been a worthwhile method of data con- 
densation* A complete presentation of the factors derived 
appears in the Appendix * including factor loadings and 
cumulative variance accounted for by the factors of each 
set of analyses. 

Below is a brief summary of the factoring results for 
family, self and school* 

All analyses were performed with the BMDX72 Factor 
Analysis Program (Biomedical Computer Programs, X-Series 
Supplement) with orthogonal rotation* As reported here, 
the final factors have item factor loadings of not less than 
.30 and generally greater than .4o. The cumulative variance 
(cum. var.) of each factored set of items approaches 502 
with an eigenvalue of 1*00 or greater. All analyses were 
performed on the individual scores of all 846 adolescents* 

The results of factor analysis are grouped here as follows. 
(The order of presentation of the factors is arbitrary.) 

Group 1. Family - family (parent, child, sibling) vari- 
ables. 

Group 2. Self - psychological self, personality varia- 
bles* 

Group 3* School - school-peer variables 

Group Sets of factors Total number Number of items 

Analyses refined factors in group comprising factors 



1. Family 


13 


21 


80 


2. Self 


9 


21 


77 


3. School 


10 


21 


60 




32 


63 


"2IF 



The factors are presented within each group by sets 
(clusters of items employed in a single factor analysis). 
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APPENDIX E 



Participating schools 

10/70 - 1 School number (each school with number by alpha- 
betical order) 



Urban - Syracuse, N.Y. 

01 Blodgett 

02 Clary 

03 Roosevelt 

04 Shea 

Rurban - upstate N.Y. 
Auburn 

05 Central 

06 East 

07 West 
Cortland 

08 Cortland J.H. 
Elmira 

09 Booth 

10 Broadway 

11 Ernie Davis 

12 Parley-Coburn 
Geneva 

13 Geneva Jr. H. 
Ithaca 

14 Boynton J.H. 

15 Dewitt J.H. 

j 

Rural - West Virginia 
East Panhandle County 

1 6 Circleville 

17 Port Ashby 

18 Moore fie Id 

19 Ridgeley 

20 Romney 

21 Seneca Rocks 
Harrison County 

22 Bridgeport 

23 Broadway 

24 Gore 

25 Norwood 

26 North View 

27 R.W. 

28 Shinnston 
Marion County 

29 Barnes 

30 Barrackvile 

31 Central 

32 East Fairmont 

33 East Park 



27 R.W. 

28 Shinnston 
Marion County 

29 Barnes 

30 Barrackvile 

31 Central 

32 East Fairmont 

33 East Park 

34 Fairmont Catholic 

35 Fairmont J.H. 

36 Fairmont H.S. 

37 Fairview 

38 Farmington 

39 Monogah 

40 Pleasant Valley 

41 Rivesville 

42 State Street 
Monogalia County 

43 Cass District 

44 Clay-Batelle 

45 Morgen town J.H. 

46 Riverside 

47 Sabraton 

48 St. Francis 

49 Sun ere st 

50 Wait man -Barbe 

51 West over 
Taylor County 

52 Flemington 

53 Grafton 
Preston County 

54 Arthurdale 

55 Bruceton 

56 Fellows vi lie 

57 Rowlesburg 

58 Terra Alta 

59 Tunnelton 

60 Uniontown 
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i “ VV . 

Card 1 Classification page | > 

Cols. 1-8 



1-4. Identification Hunter 
1-3. Family Hunter 
4. Sibling Hunter 



1 



(Card Hunter 1) 






6. Geographic Area 

0 Rural 

1 Rurtan 

2 Urban 



7. Father presence (0 for absent » 1 for present) 

0 8. For future use (SES) 



After the interview is completed, answer each of the following questions and 
explain any non-standard situations below (in writing) while memory of the interview 
is still fresh. Hotify your supervisor since this information will be needed to 
decide whether to reclassify or even to eliminate an unusual case. 

Has the same person been living with the respondent and serving as his 
mother for at least two years? 

(page 2a, number 28, codes 0-4 or 9 and numbers 29*30, codes ”02” and 
greater* or ”99") 

[J Tea [] Ho - explain below. 

Is R in Grade 7* 8* or 9? 

[] Yes [] Ho - give school status below. 

Is the sibling in the study -(see page l) 

a) really R's sibling? (maybe step or foster, but not cousin, etc.) 

b) living in the same household as R? 

c) in grade 7* 8, or 9? 

d) the only sibling living in R's home who is in grade 7* 8, or 9? 

e) the next younger or next older sibling to R (or R's twin)? 

[ ] Yes [ ] Ho - explain below which sample re- 

quirements are not met. Does 
another sibling meet them all? 

Was R's classification on "father present" in column 7 above correct? 

( ’’Father present" means there is a person serving as father and he ii’vr; 
at home - page 2, number 26) 

U Yes [] Ho - explain below. 



Explanations 



o 
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(Use inside cover if more space is needed.) 
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C«*d X 
C 0 I 4 . 9-24 



TO BEGIN WITH, PLEASE LIST YOUR BROTHERS AND SISTERS, RANKING THEM FROM 
OLDEST TO YOUNGEST. GIVE THEIR AGES AND GRADES IN SCHOOL. INCLUDE 
YOURSELF IN THE LIST. (Use opposite page if necessary.) 



NAME 



SEX AGE GRADE IN SCHOOL LIVING AT HOME Step, twin, etc. 



The exact ages and grades of R and his nearest siblings are especially 
important since the sample definition depends on then. If any sibling is! 
over 7 and not in school, ash vhether he graduated or dropped out , and 
record “grad 1 *, or "dropout" under GRADE IN SCHOOL, using the margin to 
explain special situations. Ash at what age any dropouts withdrew from 
school , and record that beside “dropout* . Then ash and record vhether 
each sibling is living at home. 



If the same age is given for more than one person, make sure they are 
listed in the right order, or, if they are twins, record “twin* in the 
last column across from their names. If R volunteers that any of the 
persons on the list is step, half, foster, or adopted, record “step", 
“half 1 , “foster 1 ’, or “adopted" in the last column. 



J m 

L 
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Code this information after the interview is completed, as follows: 

_ 9,10. Age of R. 

11. Sex of R. 0 for male, 1 for female. 

Grade of R. If other than 7, 8, or 9, code 0 and explain on classification page. 

Total number of males in the list. If more than 8, code “8". 

Total number of females in list. If more than 8, code “d”. 

Rank of R in the list. If higher than 8, code “S' 7 . If R is a twin, code 
the rank as listed. 

Rank of R among sane sex in the list. If higher than 8, code !, 8" 

17,18. Age of oldest child living at home 
19,20. Age of youngest child living at home. 

21. Number of children living at home. If more than 8, code “8“ 

22. Number of dropouts on the list. 

23* Number on list who are step, half, foster , or adopted. 

24. If there are twins on the list code rank of first twin listed. If there 
are no twins, code “O' 1 . If there is more than one set of twins, code ''8 7 '. 





12 . 

-13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
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Card 1 
Cols. 25-26 



WHO ELSE LIVES WITH TOOT 



1) "Lives with you" should he 
taken to mean those who 
sleep In the house and take 
aeals there. Fathers who 
travel (salesmen, men in 
service who come there when 
on leave, etc.) should he 
included. 

2) In left column, record name 
R gives. In right column, 
record any clarification 
you need regarding relation- 
ship and age. You vill need 
this information to code 
later columns. 

3) Here and for the rest of the 
questionnaire , adoptive 
parents vill he counted as 
real parents. 



If R has not listed a father above, skip the next question and code it "9". 
If R has listed a father above, ask: 



25. IS THIS YOUR REAL FATHER? 

0 NO 

1 YES 



9 No father living vith R 

If code for 25 ia "1", skip question 26 and code it "9". 

If R's real father does not live vith R, (25 coded 0 or 9)» ask: 
26 . WHO IS SERVING AS YOUR FATHER? 



0 MY STEPFATHER 

1 MY FOSTER FATHER 

2 MY GRANDFATHER 

3 ANOTHER RELATIVE (UNCLE, ETC.) 
k ANOTHER ADULT 

5 NO ONE 

6 MY REAL FATHER WHO DOES NOT LIVE WITH ME 

7 0 - k not living vith R. 

9 Real father lives vith R. 

If R says more than one ansver is really true, try to get him to say which 
person influences him most and use that response. If he can't choose between 
them, circle both* Then record vhat F said helov and code "8". 

"o 
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If R chooses 0, 1, 2, 3* or U, check 
to he sure that this person is some- 
one that R listed as living vith R. 

If he does not live vith R, code "7". 
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Cord 1 
Cols. 27-tO 



2a 



If R has not listed a Bother above, skip the next question and code it "9". 

If R has listed a mother above, ask: 

27. IS SHE (your Bother) YOUR REAL MOTHER? 

0 BO 

1 YES 

9 No mother living vith R. 

If code for 27 is "1", ship the next tvo questions and code then "9" and "99"* 
If R*s real mother does not live vith R* (27 coded 0 or 9)» ask: 

28. WHO IS SERVING AS YOUR MOTHER? 

0 MY STEPMOTHER . Jf R chooge# 0, 1, 2, 3, or £, check to 

MY FOSTER MOTHER I be sure that this person is someone that 

!R listed as living vith R. If she does 



Cnot live vith R, code 28 vith M 7". 



1 

2 MY GRANDMOTHER 

3 ANOTHER RELATIVE (AUNT, ETC.) 
k ANOTHER ADULT 

5 HO ONE 

6 MY REAL MOTHER WHO DOES NOT LIVE WITH ME 

7 0 - U not living vith R. 

9 Real mother lives vith R. 

If code for 28 is 5, 6, 7* or 9, skip the next question and code it "99’'. 

If code for 28 is 0, 1, 2, 3, t, ask: 

_/29,30. HOW MANY YEARS AGO DID SHE JOIil YOUR FAMILY OR YOU JOIN HERS? 

Code actual numher of years. If R can't rv^ember exactly, take his best guess. 

Code the following after the interview is completed, using R's listing above. 
_31. Actual number of grandmothers living at home. 

_32. Actual number of grandfathers living at home. 

_33. Number of other related females over 25 living at home. 

_3t. Number of other related males over 25 living at home. 

_35* Number of other unrelated females over 25 living at home. 

36. Number of other unrelated males over 25 living at home. 

37. Number of other females under 25* but over 15 living at home. 

_3S. Number of other males under 25* but over 15 living at home. 

39. Number of other females 15 and under living at home. 

tO. Number of other males 15 and under living at home. 



o 
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Card 1 
Cols. 1-1*7 



2b 



Pages 2b, 2c, 2d, and 2e are to be administered only if R*s real father is 
not living at home. If real father is living at hone, code all spaces vlth 
9's. 



If, at the top of page 2, R listed a stepfather or foster father (or some- 
one else vho has husband-like relationship to his mother) as living with 
him, ask the questions on this page: 



/ /111, 1*2. HOW MANY YEARS AGO DID JOIN YOUR 

(your stepfather or foster father) 

FAMILY OR YOU JOIN HIST 

Code actual number of years ago that R's "stepfather'* joined R's family. 
If R is not sure, take his best guess. 




HOW MUCH OF THE TIME DURING THE PAST YEAR, HAS YOUR 

HAD A JOB? (stepfather or foster 

father ) 

0 NONE OF THE TIME 



1 VERY LITTLE OF THE TIME 



2 LESS THAN HALF OF THE TIME 

3 MORE THAN HALF OF THE TIME 
1* ALMOST ALL THE TIME 

5 ALL THE TIME 

1*1*. IS YOUR WORKING NOW? 

(stepfather or foster father ) 

0 NO 

1 YES 



If he has two jobs, record both below, but code for job that R considers his 
main job. Even If he is not working now, ask the following three questions 
about his usual occupation. If R cannot supply a 'usual' job, ask for his 
most recent job. 

1*5. WHERE DOES HE WORK? 

1*6. WHAT IS HIS JOB? 

1*7. WHAT KIND OF WORK DOES HE ACTUALLY DO ON THE JOB? 



Any job for pay, part-time, fulltime, at home, away from home 
should be accepted on these questions. If he is a student, 
count him as working. 



/ / A 5- 1*7. Occupational code. Refer to code book. 



o 
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Card 1 t 
Cols. 48-5*i 




/ 



The questions on this page should he used for all the R's whose real 
father is not living at hone. 



48. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING IS TRUET 

0 MY REAL FATHER AND MY MOTHER ARE SEPARATED 

1 MY REAL FATHER AND MY MOTHER ARE DIVORCED 

2 MY REAL FATHER IS NOT LIVING 

If R does not know whether his parents are separated or divorced* code 
"0". If R volunteers that his parents were never married, code ”3". 

/49.50. HOW OLD WERE YOU WHEN YOUR REAL FATHER STOPPED LIVING WITH YOU/ 

1) Code actual age of R when father left hone or died. 

2) If R can't renenber exactly how old he was, take his best guess. 

3) If father died after he left hone, code R's age when father left hone. 
*0 If father left and returned and left again etc., try to find R't. age 

at the time his father started being absent more than he was present 
in the hone, and code that age. 

/ /51,52. HOW MANY TIMES DO YOU USUALLY SEE YOUR FATHER - IN A MONTH T 

iBy father we mean "real father".! 

Code 99 if father is not living. 

53. WHEN DID YOU LAST SEE YOUR FATHER? 

0 WITHIN THE LAST FEW MONTHS 



.1 ABOUT A YEAR AGO 

2 A FEW YEARS AGO 

3 AT LEAST TEN YEARS AGO 

4 I'VE NEVER SEEN HIM 



This question pertains 
to real father , 



54. For future use. 
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lit at the top of page 2, R said bis grandfather or uncle is now living 
!at hone, ask all tbe questions on this psge. 



t 



/ / 55 , 56 . HOW MANY YEARS AGO DH> JODI YOUR FAMILY OR 

(your uncle or grandfather) 

YOU JODI HIS? 



Code actual number of years. If R is not sure* take his best guess. 



57. DOGS YOUR 

0 HO 

1 



EARN SOME OF THE MOREY FOR YOUR FAMILY? 
»***•************•**•*•**•**•*•******* 

Supply grandfather or uncle in s^ace. 

If both contribute* code rt 2". 



If both uncle and grandfather (or more than one uncle etc.) live at hone 
and contribute to fanily support* ask the following questions about the 
person vho R says contributes aore. 

HOW MUCH OF THE TIME DURING THE PAST YEAR* HAS YOUR 
HAD A JOB? 

0 NONE OF THE TIKE 

1 VERY LITTLE OF THE TIME 

2 U3SS THAN HALF OF THE TIME 

3 MORE THAN HALF OF THE TIME 
k AIMOST ALL OF THE TIME 
5 ALL THE TIME 



( grandfather or uncle) 



I Any Job for pay* whether full tine or 
^part-time* at hone or away fron hone * 

I should be accepted on these questions. 
lit he is a student* count him as working. 



59. IS YOUR WORKING HOW? 

(grandfather or uncle) 

0 HO 

1 YES 

If he has two Jobs* record both below* but code for tbe Job R considers bis 
main Job. Z>en if be is not working now* ask tbe following three questions 
about bis usual occupation. If R cannot supply a 'usual 1 Job* ask for 
his most recent Job. 

60. WHERE DOES HE WORK? 



61. WHAT j S HIS JOB? 



62. WHAT USD OF WORK DOES HE ACTUALLY DO ON THE JOB? 



t. Occupational code. R*?fer to code book. 
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Card 1 
Cols. 63-68 



2e 




Ilf, In column 26, page 2, R says "NO ONE" when asked "Who is serving I 
las your father?", ask the questions on this p^i Otheryise. code 9.1 

63. DURING PART OF TOUR LIFE WAS THERE A TINE WHEN SOMEONE LIVED WITH YOU 
WHO SERVED AS TOUR FATHER, BESIDES TOUR REAL FATHER? 

0 NO 

1 YES 

If R answers "NO" code the remaining spaces with 9's. 

If R answers "YES" ask the remaining questions on this page. 

6h. WHO WAS IT? 

0 MY STEPFATHER 

1 HY FOSTER FATHER 

2 MY GRANDFATHER 

3 ANOTHER RELATIVE (UNCLE, ETC.) WHO? 

U A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 

5 OTHER 

6?. BOW WANT YEARS AGO DID HE START LIVING WITH YOU? 

/ /65,66. Code nunber of years ago that this person cant to live with R. 

67. HOW MANY YEARS AGO DID HE LEAVE? 

/ /67*68. Code actual number of years ago that this person died or left R's home. 
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Card 1 3 

Cola. 69-70 

69. HOW MUCH QT THE TIME, DURING THE LAST TEAR, HAS YOUR FATHER HAD A JOB? 



0 NONE 0? THE TINE 

1 VERY LITTLE OF THE TIME 

2 LESS THAR HALF OF THE TIME 

3 MORE THAN HALF OF THE TIME 
A ALMOST ALL OF THE TIME 

5 AIL THE TIME 



In these questions ve are asking about 
the child's leal father . For cols. 69 
and 70 if child's real father is dead, 
code ”9” and if child doesn't know, 
code "8”. For columns 71-73, see 
code book. 



t 



70. IS YOUR FATHER WORKING NOW? 

0 N0 

1 YES 

If father is a student, count him as working. If R's father is not working 
now, ask the following three questions about his 'usual* occupation. If 
R cannot supply a 'usual* Job, ask about his most recent Job. 

71. WHERE DOBS YOUR FATHER WORK? 

WHAT IS HIS JCC? 



WHAT 



D OF WORK DOES HE ACTUALLY DO ON THE JOB? 



ERJC 



/ / 7 1-73. Occupational code. Refer to code book. 

DOBS YOUR MOTHER HOW HAVE A JOB FOR PAY? 

0 NO 

1 YES, AT HOME ORLY 

2 YES, AWAY FROM BOMB 

If any work is away from hone code "2". 

75» 7& IF NO, ABOUT HOW LONG HAS IT BEEN SINCE YOUR MOTHER HAD A JOB? 



Code 00 if mother is now working. Try to establish amount of time 
in weeks, souths, etc. If less than a month code 01. Otherwise code 
number of months since she had a Job, e.g., three months: 03. If she 
never worked, code 99* Beyond 8 years, code 97* 



END CARD 1 
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. Cols. 1*5 l.D. and Card Numbers 



U 



$ 



Card 2 
Cols. 1-11 



6. HOW MUCH OF THE TIME DURING THE PAST TEAR WOULD YOU SAY YOUR MOTHER 
HAS HAD A JOB? 



C SORE OF THE TIME 

1 VERY LITTLE OF THE TIME 

2 LESS THAR HALF OF THE TIME 

3 MORE THAR HALF OF THE TIME 
U AUfOST ALL THE TIME 

5 ALL THE TIME 



Any Job for pay, whether fulltime 
or part time, is considered alike 
here. 





♦ r 

If R's nother has worked at all, ask the following three questions about 

her usua l occupation. If R cannot supply a 'usual' Job, ask R about her t 
EQSt"Fg5eht occupation. | 

7. WHERE DOSS SHE WORK? 



WHAT IS HER JOB? 

WHAT K2ED OF WORK DOES SHE ACTUALLY DO OR THE JOB? 



/ / 7-9. Occupational code. Refer to code book. 



10. WHEN YOUR MOTHER IS WORKING, HOW MARY HOURS DOES SHE WORK EACH WEEK? 

0 SHE DOESN'T WORK 

1 15 HOURS OR LESS 

2 16 TO 30 HOURS 

3 31 TO bO HOURS 
h MORE THAR kO HOURS 



If R has trouble answering, break 
down time to hours per day. For 
example: a regular b - hour day would 
be equivalent to a 20 hour week. 



_U. HOW MUCH DOES YOUR MOTHER ENJOY WORKING OR HER JOB? 



0 SHE DOESN'T LIKE IT AT ALL 

1 SHE DOESN'T MIND NORKIHG MUCH j 

2 SHE MOSTLY ENJOYS WORKING 



Make it clear that the work 
referred to is work for pay, 



3 SHE ENJOYS WORKING VERY MUCH 



Code "9” if mother doesn't work 
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Card 2 
Cols. 12-17 



5 
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12 . 



13. 







DID YOU EVER 00 TO NURSERY SCHOOL? 

0 NO 

1 YES 

DID YOU EVER 00 TO KINDERGARTEN? 

0 NO 



WHEN YOU WERE LITTLE, WHO USUALLY TOOK CARE OF YOU, BESIDES YOUR MOTHER? 

0 NOBODY 

1 A BABY SITTER 

2 A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 

3 AH OLDER SISTER OR BROTHER 

k AH OLDER RELATIVE (GRANDMOTHER, AUNT, ETC.) 



DID YOUR M O T HE R WORK WHOI YOU WERE A PRESCHOOLER - BEFORE YOU WENT TO 
RGARTEH? 






0 HONE OP THE TIME 



1 A LITTLE OF THE TIME 



2 MOST OF THE TIME 



3 ALL OF THE TIME 



WHEN YOU WERE IN GRADE SCHOOL (1-6), DID YOUR MOTHER WORK? 

0 HONE OF THE TIME 

1 A LITTLE OP THE TIME 

2 MOST OF THE TIME 

3 ALL OF THE TIME 

SINCE YOU STARTED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, HAS YOUR MOTHER WORKED? 

0 NONE OF THE TIME 

1 A LITTLE OF THE TIME 

2 MOST OF THE TIME 

3 ALL OF THE TIME 



W * 

1 



2G1 
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Card 2 
Cols • 18-31 

WHEN YOUR MOTHER WORKS, HOW IMPORTANT ARB THE FOLLOWING REASONS FOR 





WORKING? 

HOT 

IMPORTANT 
AT ALL 


A LITTLE 
IMPORTANT 


FAIRLY 

IMPORTANT 


VERY 

IMPORTANT 


id. 


WE NEED THE MONEY . 0 


1 


3 


b 


— 19. 


SHE LIKES TO RAVE EXTRA MONEY, 0 


1 


3 


b 


20. 


SHE WANTS TO GET OUT OF THE 0 
HOUSE. 


1 


3 


b 


21. 


SHE IS INTERESTED IN HER WORK. 0 


1 


3 


b 


22. 


SHE LIKES TO HTTP OTHERS AND 0 
DO SOMETHING USEFUL. 


1 


3 


b 


23. 


SHE FEELS THAT SHE IS MORE 0 

RESPECTED IF SHE WORKS, 


1 


3 


b 



The following question is to be asked of all R*s regardless of whether 
their mother works or not. 



IF A MOTHER WORKS, BOW DO YOU THINK IT AFFECTS THE FAMILY? 





STRONGLY 






STRONGLY 




DISAGREE 


DISAGREE 


AGREE 


AGREE 


2b. 


SHE IS SO TIRED THAT SHE TAKES IT 
OUT ON THE FAMILY. 


0 


1 


3 


b 


25. 


SHE SHOWS LESS INTEREST IN HER 
CHILDREN'S SCBOOLWQRK. 


0 


1 


3 


b 


26 . 


SHE IS MORE INTERESTING TO TALK TO. 


0 


1 


3 


b 


27. 


SHE HAS MORE TO SAY ABOUT FAMILY 
MATTERS. 


0 


1 


3 


b 


28. 


KIDS LEARN TO DO MORE THINGS ON 
THEIR OWN. 


0 


1 


3 


b 


29- 


TEENAGERS HAVE MORE SPENDING MONEY. 


0 


1 


3 


b 


30. 


KIDS DON'T GET TO DO WHAT THEY WANT 
BECAUSE THEY MUST HELP MORE AROUND 
THE HOUSE AND YARD. 


0 


1 


3 


b 


i 

H 

• 


MAKES GIRLS IN THE FAMILY MORE 
INTERESTED IN WORKING AFTER THEY 


0 


1 


3 


b 



ARE MARRIED. 
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Card 2 t 7 

Cols. 32-^2 

THIS NEXT GROUP OP QUESTIONS IS ABOUT YOUR HOME. 

32 . HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR HOUSE AND THE CONDITION IT IS IN? 

0 IT'S ROT SO GOOD. 

1 IT'S RATHER BAD, BUT IT COULD BE WORSE. 

2 IT'S ALL RIGHT, I GUESS. I CAN'T COMPLAIN. 

3 I'M QUITE SATISFIED WITH IT. 

it I'M ENTHUSIASTIC. IT COULDN'T BE BETTER. 

33 . MOST OF THE TIME, DO YOU SHARE A ROOM WITH OTHERS? 

0 I HAVE A ROOM OF MY OWN. 

1 I SHARE A ROOM WITH ONE OTHER. 

2 I SHARE A ROOM WITH 2 OTHERS. 

3 I SHARE A ROOM WITH AT LEAST THREE OTHERS. 




i 



34. MOST OF THE TIME, DO YOU SHARE A PLACE FOR KEEPING YOU CLOTHES WITH OTHERS? 

0 I HAVE MY OWN PLACE FOR KEEPING CLOTHES. 

I Clarify place as closet, 

1 I SHARE WITH ONE OTHER. jbwreau, etc. if necessary. 

2 I SHARE WITH TWO OTHERS. 

3 I SHARE A PLACE FOR KEEPING CLOTHES WITH THREE OR MORE PEOPLE. 

4 I DON'T HAVE ANY SPECIAL PLACE TO KEEP MY CLOTHES. 




WHICH OF THESE THINGS DO YOU HAVE IN YOUR HOME? 

NO 



35. A RECORD PLAYER 0 

36. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 0 

.37. A PLACE WHERE BOOKS ARE KEPT 0 

38 . A LOCAL NEWSPAPER 0 

39. A NEWS MAGAZINE 0 

40. A TELEVISION SET 0 

41 A TELEPHONE 0 

42. AN INDOOR TOILET 0 
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YES 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Card 2 
Cols. l»3-5l 



3 



! h3M' HOW MANY BOOMS ARE THERE IN YOUR HOUSE? DON'T COUNT THE BATHROOM. 



DO YOU DO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ABOUND THE HOUSE? 

HARDLY FAIPLY VERY 
NEVER EVER OFTEN OFTEN 



*5. 


PREPARE SOME OF THE FAMILY MEALS 


0 


1 


3 


k 


k$. 


CLEAN YOUR OWN ROOM 


0 


1 


3 


k 


*T. 


LOOK AFTER SMALLER CHILDRHf Oft AN OLDER 
PERSON IN THE FAMILY 


0 


1 


3 


k 


* 8 . 


KEEP CLOTHES HUNG UP, YOUR ROOM IN 
ORDER, ETC. 


0 


1 


3 


k 



*9* WHO MAKES THE DECISIONS HHEH IT COMBS TO BUYING YOUR CLOTHES? 

0 MI BARENTS ALWAYS DECIDE WHAT I SHOULD GET. 

1 MY BARENTS USUALLY DECIDE WHAT I SHOULD GET. 

3 I USUALLY DECIDE WHAT I SBOUID GET. 

h I ALWAYS DECIDE WHAT I SHOULD GET. 

£0. HOW DO YOU GET YOUR SFOUUNG MONEY? 

0 I DON'T EARN ANY OF MY OWN MONEY, MY PARENTS GIVE HE MY SPENDING 
MONEY. 

1 I EARN A LITTLE OP THE MONEY I HAVE TO SPEND; MY PARENTS GIVE 
ME THE REST. 

2 111 ABOUT HALF THE MONEY I HAVE TO SPEND; MY PARENTS GIVE ME 
THE OTHER HALF. 

3 I EARN ALMOST ALL THE MONEY I HAVE TO SPEND; MY PARENTS GIVE 
ME A SMALL AMOUNT. 

k I EARN ALL THE MONEY I HAVE TO SPEND; MY PARENTS DON'T GIVE ME 
ANY. 

51. DOES YOUR FAMILY HAVE A CHECKING ACCOUNT AT A BANK? 

0 NO 

1 YES 
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Card 2 
Cols. 


52-66 

WHERE DO YOU STUDY? 




WEVER 


9 

HARDLY 

EVER 


FAIRLY 

OFTEN 


VERY 

OFTEN 


52. 


AT SCHOOL 




0 


1 


2 


3 


53. 


AT HOME 




C 


1 


2 


3 


?4. 


AT THE LIBRARY 




0 


1 


2 


3 


55. 


AT A FRIEND’S HOUSE 




0 


1 


2 


3 


_56. 


OTHER 0 12 

HOV IMPORTAHT IS EACH OF THE FOLLOWING IN MAKING STUDYING EASIER FOR 
PEOPLE YOUR AGE: 


3 




NOT IMPORT- 


NOT VERY 


FAIRLY VERY 




ANT AT ALL 


IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 


„57. 


HAVING A RADIO AND/OR RECORDS 
TO LISTEN TO WHILE STUDYING. 


0 


I 


3 




4 


_58- 


HAVING TRIEJDS OP THE SAME 
SEX AROUND. 


0 


I 


3 




4 


59. 


HAVING FRIENDS OF THE OPPOSITE 
SEX AROUND. 


0 


I 


3 




4 


60 . 


HAVING A QUIET PLACE TO WORK 


0 


1 


3 




4 


61 . 


HAVING SOMEONE AT HAND WHO CAN 
GIVE YOU HELP WITH YOUR WORK 
WHEN YOU HEED IT. 


0 


1 


3 




4 


62 . 


HAVING A SEPARATE PLACE TO WORK 
AND KEEP YOUR TdNGS FOR STUDY. 


0 


1 


3 




4 



/ 63,64. WHICH OF THESE IS THE /AST IMPORTANT? .... 

Code column number of condition chosen. 

65. DO TOO HAVE THIS AT HOME? 

t 

0 .*10 

1 YES 

/_ 66 , 67 . WHICH OF THESE IS THE HOT MOST IMPORTANT? 

Code column number of condition chosen. 

_ 68 . DO YOU HAVE THIS AT HOME? 

0 HO 

1 YES 
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Card 2-3 
Cols. 69-1*1 



10 



DO ANY OF THESE PEOPLE HELP YOU WITH YOUR HOMEWORK? 



69. 

JO. 

71. 

J2. 

J3- 

7U. 



FRIEND 

SISTER 

BROTHER 

MOTHER 

FATHER 

SOMEONE ELSE 



NEVER 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



HARDLY 

EVER 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



FAIRLY 

OFTEN 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



VERY 

OFTEN 

U 

U 

u 

u 

u 

u 



WHO? 



0 / 0 75.76. Total 
Card 3 



Cols. 1-5 I.D. and Card Numbers 

AS A HAY FOR YOU TO LEARN, HOW WOUU) YOU RATE THE FOLLOWING? 

NOT A GOOD A FAIR HAY A GOOD WM 

WAY FOR ME FOR ME TO FOR ME TO 

TO LEARN LEARN LEARN 



A VERY GOOD 
WAY FOR ME 
TO LEARN 



6. WORKING ALONE AND FIGURING 
THINGS OUT FOR YOURSELF 

_ 7. WORKING WITH OTHER STUDENTS 

_ 8. DISCUSSING THINGS IN CLASS 

9. WORKING WITH THE TEACHER, 
JUST THE TWO OF YOU 

10. HATCHING THE TEACHER WHILE 
SHE SHOWS THE CLASS HOW TO 
CO SOMETHING 

11. LISTENING TO THE TEACHER 
WHILE SHE TELLS THE CLASS 
ABOUT SOMETHING 



0 

0 

0 



1 

1 

1 



3 

3 

3 

3 



U 

U 

U 



/ 12,13. WHICH OF THESE IS THE BEST HAY FOR YOU TO LEARN? 

Code column number of way chosen. 

1U. HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU SAY THAT IT IS USED IN YOUR CLASSES NOV? 

0 NEVER 

1 HARDLY EVER 
3 FAIRLY OFTEN 
U VERY OFTEN 
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Card 3 
Cola. 15-27 



11 



J 15,16. WHICH OF THESE WAYS .IS THE NEXT BEST WAY FOR YOU TO LEARN? . . . 

Cod* column number of way chosen. 

17. HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU SAT THAT THIS WAY IS USED IN YOUR CLASS NOW? 

0 NEVER 

1 HARDLY EVER 
3 FAIRLY OFTEN 
U VERY OFTEN 



WHAT SUBJECT HAVE YOU TAKEN IN SCHOOL THAT YOU LIKE BEST? 



. 18 . 

_19. 

. 20 . 

21 . 

22 . 



HOW MUCH DID EACH OF THE FOLLOWING MAKE YOU LIKE IT? 

VERY 

LITTLE 

THE TEACHER'S PERSONALITY. 0 

THE WAY THE SUBJECT WAS TAUGHT. 0 

YOU WERE INTERES TE D IN THE SUBJECT BEFORE 0 
YOU TOOK IT. 



HOW MUCH YOU LEARNED IN THE COURSE. 
THE KIDS IF THE CLASS. 



0 

0 



LITTLE 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 



MUCH 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



VERY 

MUCH 

k 

k 

k 

U 

L 



WHAT SUBJECT HAVE YOU TAKEN IN SCHOOL THAT YOU LIKA THE LEAST. 



.23. 

2k* 

.25. 

26. 

27. 



HOW MUCH DID EACH OF THE FOLLOWING HAVE TO DO WITH YOUR DISLIKING IT? 



VERY 



THE TEACHER'S PERSONALITY. 

THE WAY THE SUBJECT WAS TAUGHT. 

YOU WERE NEVER INTERESTED IN THE SUBJECT. 
YOU DIDN'T LEARN VERY MUCH. 

THE KIDS IN THE CLASS. 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



VERY 



LITTLE LITTLE MUCH MUCH 

U 



U 

U 

U 

U 



ERIC 
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Card 3 
Cals* 2J-38 



* 



J 



12 



28 . 

29 . 



.30. 

.31- 

32. 




3k. 

35. 

36. 



IN GENERAL, HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT YOUR TEACHERS? 



IN GENERAL, YOUR TEACHERS: 

ARE FRIENDLY. k 

APE FAIR. U 

ARE HOT TOO STRICT. k 

UNDERSTAND PROBLEMS OF TEENAGERS 4 

LUCE THEIR WORK. 4 

LET YCU STUDY WHAT YOU ARE I N TERESTED IN. k 

HERE ARE MORE QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR TEACHERS. 

HONE 

YOUR TEACHERS EXPLAIN THINGS THAT ARE HARD TO 0 

UNDERSTAND SO THAT YOU CAN UNDERSTAND THEM. 



YOUR TEACHERS MAKE THE SUBJECT MATTER INTERESTING. 0 

YOU FEEL THAT YOU CAN TALK THINGS OVBt WITH YOUR 0 
TEACHERS, EVEN WHEN YOUR PROBLEMS ARE NOT 
RELATED TO THEIR CLASSES. 



MANY 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



A FEW 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



A FEW MANY 

1 3 

1 3 

1 3 



NONE 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 



.HOST 

4 

4 

4 



37. YOUR TEACHERS COMPLIMENT YOU FDR WORK DONE WELL. 0 13 4 



.38. DO YOU NOW HAVE ANY TEACHER WHO REALLY CARES ABOUT YOU AND WHAT HAPPENS 
TO YOU? 

0 NO, THERE IS NOT ONE SINGLE TEACHER WHO REALLY CARES ABOUT ME. 

1 I DON'T KNOW — I DON'T BELIEVE ANY OF THEM REALLY CARES ABOUT 
ME, BUT I'M NOT ENTIRELY SURE. 

2 THEY HAVE A GENERAL INTEREST IN ME, I WOULD SAY, BUT DON'T TAKE A 
PARTICULAR INTEREST AS, FOR INSTANCE, A MEMBER OF THE FAMXLf DOES. 

3 YES, I HAVE ONE TEACHER WHO TAKES A GREAT INTERS IN ML ND CARES 
WHAT HAPPENS TO ME. 



4 YES, I HAVE MORE THAN ONE TEACHER WHO TAKES A GREAT INTEREST IN 
ME AND CARES WHAT HAPPENS TO ME. 



O 

ERIC 






j 







Card 3 
Cols. 39 —U 3 



13 



39- HOW MUCH OF THE SCHOOL BAY SEEMS TO BE A WASTE OF TUffi TO YOU? 

0 NONE OF THE SCHOOL DAY SEEMS WASTED. 

1 A VERY SMALL PART OF THE DAY* 

2 ABOUT lA OF THE BAY. 

3 ABOUT HALF OF THE DAY. 
k ABOUT 3A OF THE DAY. 

5 MOST OF THE DAY. 

Stelth - Mink Scale 
>0. HOW OFTEN DO YOU FEEL TIRED? 

0 VERY OFTEN 

1 OFTEN 

2 SELDOM 

3 NEVER 




>1. IN YOUR SCHOOL WORK, DO YOUR PAHHTS: 

0 DISCOURAGE YOU? 

1 ENCOURAGE YOU? 



>2. DO YOU THUS YOU ARE GETTING ENOUGH OUT OF SCHOOL? 

0 NO 

1 SELDOM 

2 traifcTJ.v 

3 YES 



DO YOU ATTE9D THE SCHOOL BALL GAMES, DANCES, OR PARTIES? 



0 NEVER 



1 SELDOM 

2 OFTEN 

3 VERY 



2£S 



i 






. 




Card 3 
Cola. U»-US 




HOW KELL DO YOU LIKE YOUR TEACHERS? 

0 VERY LITTLE 

1 LITTLE 

2 MUCH 

3 VERY MUCH 

HOU OLD WERE YOU HHER YOU STARTS) 7th GRADE? 

0 OVER Ik 

1 13 or Ik 

2 12 OR UHDZR 

DID YOU PAIL ARY S U B J ECT S LAST YEAR? 

0 THREE OR MDBS 

1 TWO 

2 (MB 

3 ROHE 

DID YOU EVSt FAIL A GRADE? 

0 TDD OR MORE 

1 on 

2 HUHB 



HOU HART DAYS WERE YOU ASSERT LAST YEAR? 

0 MIT OR MORE 

1 1910 HI HUM 

2 ROHE TO RUB 
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Card 3 15 

Cols. U 9 - 5 U 

U 9 . BOW MANY SCHOOL TEAMS OR CLUBS DC YOU BELONG TO? 

G DONE 

1 ONE OR TWO 

2 THREE OR MORE 

* 

50. DO YOU BELONG TO ANY ORGANIZATION SUCH AS U-H, BOY SCOUTS, CHURCH GROUPS? 

0 NONE 

1 ONE TO FOUR 

2 FIVE OR HORS 

51. HAVE YOU EVER PARTICIPATED ACTIVELY IK ANY OF TK3SE GROUPS? 

0 NO 

1 YES 

0 / 0 52,53. Total 

5k. DO YOU HAVE A CARD FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY - SO YOU CAN TAKE BOOKS OUT? 

0 10 
1 YES 



! 
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Card 3 
Cols. 55-62 



16 



.* Include going for more education as something R might he 'training 
I for'. 

*************************** *** ********* ********************* ******* 

>5. ARE YOU IN TRAINING FOR WHAT YOU REALLY WANT TO 00 WHEN YOU FINISH 

HIGH SCHOOL? 

U YES 

3 NO, I WAS NOT ABLE TO QUALIFY FOR IT. 

2 NO, THE COURSE WAS FULL AND I HAD TO TAKE SOMETHING ELSE. 

1 NO, I DID NOT TRY TO TAKE IT. 

0 THERE IS HO TRAINING FOR TEAT JOB IN THIS SCHOOL. 



56. ARE YOU IN A WORK-STUDY PROGRAM IN WHICH THE SCHOOL AND LOCAL EMPLOYER 

COOPERATE TO GIVE STUDENTS ON-THE-JOB TRAINING? 

0 HO 

1 YES 



WEEN IT COMES TO MAKING IT, BOM WOULD YOU RATE THE FOLLOWING? 



NOT LIKELY DOESN'T MAKE QUITE LIKELY VERY LIKELY 
TO SUCCEED ANY DIFFERENCE TO SUCCEED TO SUCCEED 



57. THE SCHOOL ATHLETE 



THC STUDENT WHO GFXS THE 
HIGHEST MARKS IN SCHOOL 

THE PERSON WHO IS GOOD AT 
MAKING THINGS (WHO CAN DO 
THINGS WITH HIS HANDS) 



60. THE PERSON WITH THE BEST 
SENSE OF HUMOR IN THE 
SCHOOL. 

61. THE PERSON WHO KNOWS BEST 
WHAT HE WANTS AND WORKS 
STEADILY TOWARD IT. 

62. THE PERSON WHO KNOWS HOW 
TO GST ALONG HELL WITH 
OTHER PEOPLE 



w 



0 

0 



1 

1 



3 

3 



k 

k 
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Card 3 17 

Cols. 63-76 





WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING WOULD YOU MOST LIKE TO 


BE LIKE? 












NOT 
AT ALL 


ONLY A 
LITTLE 


QUITE 
A LOT 


VERY 

MUCH 


63. 


THE SCHOOL ATHLETE 


0 


1 


3 


U 


6l». 


THE STUDENT WHO GETS THE HIGHEST MARKS 
IN SCHOOL 


0 


1 


3 


U 


65. 


THE PERSON WHO IS GOOD AT MAKING THINGS 
(WHO CAN DO THINGS WITH HIS HANDS) 


0 


1 


3 


U 


66. 


THE PERSON WITH THE BEST SENSE OF 
HUMOR IN THE SCHOOL * 

f 


0 


1 


3 


k 


67. 


THE PERSON WHO KNOWS BEST WHAT HZ *ANTS 
AND WORKS STEADILY TOWARD IT 


0 


1 


3 


k 





THE PERSON WHO KNOWS HOW TO G3JT ALONG 
WELL WITH OTHER PEOPLE 


0 


1 


3 


k 



/ / 69*70. WHICH ONE OP THE ABOVE WOULD YOU MOST LIKE TO BE LIKE? 

If there Is one that Is clearly highest* point It out. Code 69*70 
with colunn miaber chosen. 

WHT? 



71. 


HOW WOULD YOU RATE YOURSELF ON THE FOLLOWING? 
DEPENDABILITY 


ABOVE 

AVERAGE 

2 


AVERAGE 

1 


BELOW 

AVERAGE 

0 


72. 


IMAGINATION 


2 


1 


0 


73. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


2 


1 


0 


Ik. 


INTELLIGENCE 


2 


1 


0 


75. 


WORKING HARD AT SCHOOL WORK 


2 


1 


0 


76. 


BEING RELAXED 


2 


1 


0 



IS THERE ANYTHING HOT LISTED ABOVE THAT YOU FEEL IS YOUR BEST QUALITY? 



END CARD 
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Card k 
Cols « 1-7 



Cols. 1-5 I.D. and Card Number 



18 





a 



HOW FAR DO YOU WANT TO GO III SCHOOL? 

0 I WANT TO STOP AS SOON AS I CAN. 

1 I DO NOT WANT TO FINISH HIGH SCHOOL. 

2 I WA11T TO FINISH HIGH SCHOOL ONLY. 

3 I WANT TO GO TO TECHNICAL, NURSING, OR BUSINESS SCHOOL AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

U I WANT SOME COLLEGE TRAINING, BUT LESS THAN U YEARS. 

5 I WANT TO GRADUATE FROtl A 4 YEAR COLLEGE. 

6 I WANT TO DO PROFESSIONAL CR GRADUATE WORK AFTER I FINISH COLLEGE. 



7. WHAT DO YOU THINK WILL REALLY HAPPEN? 

0 I WILL PROBABLY STOP AS SOON AS I CAN. 

1 I PROBABLY WILL NOT FINISH HIGH SCHOOL. 

2 I WILL PROBABLY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL ONLY. 

3 I WILL PROBABLY GO TO TECHNICAL, NURSING OR BUSINESS SCHOOL AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

U I WILL PROBABLY GET SOME COLLEGE TRAINING, BUT LESS THAN U YEARS. 

5 I WILL PROBABLY GRADUATE FROM A k YEAR COLLEGE. 

6 I WILL FRCBABLY DO PROFESSIONAL OR GRADUATE WORK AFTER I FINISH 
COLLEGE. 






i 

* 



i 

| 



i 




=.lf ‘"'uvi 




ERLC 



Card U 
Cols. B' 


-19 

THESE NEXT QUESTIONS ARE ABOUT YOU AND HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT 
YOUR FAMILY, YOUR FRIENDS, AND YOUR SCHOOL. 

STRONGLY CAN'T SAY; 


19 

YOURSELF, 


STRONGLY 




AGREE 


AGREE 


DON'T KNOW 


DISAGREE 


DISAGREE 


8. 


YOU ARE ABLE TO DO THINGS AS 
WELL AS OTHER PEOPLE. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


u 


9. 


A PERSON LIKE YOU DOESN'T GET 
MUCH OUT OF BEING A GROUP 
MEMBER. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


u 


10. 


YOUR PARENTS PROVIDE FOR YOUR 
FAMILY AS WELL AS YOUR FRIENDS 
PARENTS DO FOR THEIR FAMILIES. 


0 

* 


1 


2 


3 


u 


11. 


YOU WISH YOU COULD HAVE MORE 
RESPECT FOR YOURSELF. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


u 


12. 


YOU AND YOUR PARENTS HAVE 
TROUBLE COMMUNICATING WITH 
EACH OTHER. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


13. 


A LOT OF PEOPLE AROUND HERE 
(SCHOOL) WOULD BE VERY HAPPY 
IF KDS LIKE, YOU QUIT SCHOOL. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


lU. 


YOU FEEL USELESS AT TIMES. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


15. 


IT'S NOT EASY FOR YOU TO FEEL 
THAT THE CROWD AT SCHOOL 
APPROVES OF YOU OR SUPPORTS 
YOU. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


16. 


TO HAVE THE THINGS YOU WOULD 
LIKE IN YOUR FAMILY, YOUR 
FATHER WOULD NEED TO HAVE A 
BETTER JOB. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


17. 


ON THE WHOLE YOU ARE SATISFIED 
WITH YOURSELF. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


1 

CD 

* 


YOU FEEL THAT YOU MAY HAVE TO 
SACRIFICE SOME OF YOUR 
PRINCIPLES TO GET WHERE YOU 
WANT. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


19. 


YOU COULD BE INVITED TO A 
PARTY GIVEN BY ANYONE IN YOUR 
CLASS AT SCHOOL. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 
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Card 1* 

Cols. 20-31 



20 



STRONGLY CAN l T SAY; STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE DON'T KNOW DISAGREE DISAGREE 



20. THERE IS TOO MUCH EMPHASIS PUT 
ON GRADES TODAY AND YOU FEEL 
THAT YOU ARE JUSTIFIED IN 
CHEATING ONCE IN A WHILE. 

21. YOU CAN BRING YOUR FRIENDS 
INTO YOUR HOME WITHOUT BEING 
EMBARRASSED BY ITS CONDITION. 



22. DO YOU FEEL THAT IN THIS SCHOOL THERE IS A GROUP OF KIDS THAT ARE BETTER 
OFF THAN YOU ARE? ("Better off" in the economic sense) 

0 NO 



1 YES 

_23. IS THERE ANY GROUP AT SCHOOL THAT YOU FEEL YOU COULD NOT ASSOCIATE WITH? 
C NO 
1 YES 



IF YES. WHY DO YOU FEEL THIS WAY ABOUT THIS GROUP? 
_2U. THEY HAVE BETTER CLOTHES. 

25. YOU GO CUT FOR TEAM SPORTS AND YOUR FRIENDS ARE 

MOSTLY ATHLETES. 

_26. YOU WORK AFTER SCROOL AND THEY DON'T. 

_27. YOUR INTERESTS ARE DIFFERENT FROM THEIRS. 

* 

_28. YOU HAVE MORE THAN THEY DO. 

29. YOU EXPECT TO GO ON TO FURTHER SCHOOLING AND THEY 

DON'T. 

If R answers no on 23, code 2U-29 with "9". 

.30. IF YOU HAD A CHOICE, WOULD YOU RATHER: 

0 BE FIVE YEARS YOUNGER THAN YOU ARE? 

1 STAY THE AGE YOU ARE NOW? 

2 BE FIVE YEARS OLDER THAN YOU ARE? 

31. For future use. 



NO 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 



YES 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 
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f 



Card U 
Cols. 32-61 

O/ O 3 2.33. Total number 1 
O/O 3 U,35 . Total number 2 
0/0 36,37. Total number 3 
0/0/0 3 8-Uo. For future use 
_0 /_0 / 0j*l-U3 . For future use 



THIITK OF YOUR GROUP OF FRIENDS - THE ONES YOU SEE OFTEN AND GO AROUND 
WITH. 



JD 

_0 

0 



UU. HOW MANY OF THEM ENJOY BEING IN SCHOOL? 

__U5 . HOW MANY OF THEM ARE OFTEN ABSENT? 

U6. HOI/ MANY OF THEM BELONG TO CLUBS, TEAMS, 

OR SCHOOL ACTIVITIES? 

U7. HOW MANY OF THEM LIKE TO READ BOOKS? 

U8. HOW MANY OF THEM SOMETIMES GET INTO RATHER 

SERIOUS TROUBLE? 

U 9 . HOW MANY OF THEM WOULD LIKE TO GET OUT OF 

SCHOOL AS SOON AS POSSIBLE? 

/ 0 30,31. Total number 1 

/ 0 5 2,53. Total number 2 

/ 0 5 U , 5 5 • Difference 

WHY DO YOU THINK KIDS BREAK SCHOOL RULES? 



NONE 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 



VERY 

FEW 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



ABOUT 

HALF 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



HOST 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



ALL 

U 

k 

h 

u 

k 



0 

0 



HARDLY FAIRLY VERY 
EVER OFTEN OFTEN ALWAYS 



ERIC 



56. IT’S BECAUSE THEY’RE IRRESPONSIBLE. 

57. IT’S BECAUSE THEY JUST WANT TO HAVE 

SOME FUN. 

58. IT’S BECAUSE THEY WANT TO GET IN WITH 

A CERTAIN GROUP. 

59. IT'S BECAUSE THEY REALLY DON'T 

APPRECIATE SCHOOL. 



_60. IT'S BECAUSE THEY DON'T KNOW HOI/ 0 

NECESSARY SOME RULES ARE. 

61. IT'S BECAUSE THEY'RE HAD AT THE SYSTEM. 0 



1 

1 



2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 



~ or>r> 



/ 



Card 4-5 22 

Cols. 62-15 

0 / 0 6 2,63* Total number 1 
0 / 0 6 4,65. Total number 2 
0 / 0 6 6 , 67 • Difference 

68. HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU NAY YOU MAKE PEOPLE LAUGH AT WHAT YOU DO? 

NEVER HARDLY EVER FAIRLY OFTEN VERY OFTEN 
0 1 3 4 

69. HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU LIKE TO MAKE PEOPLE LAUGH AT WHAT YOU DO? 



0 70. 

* 


MUCH A LITTLE JUST THE SAME 

LESS LESS AMOUNT I NOW DO 

0 1 2 

Difference 

JUST ,HCW IMPORTANT IS EACH OF THESE TO 

DEFINITELY 
NOT IMPORTANT 


a litt:e 

MORE 

3 

YOU? 

PROBABLY 
NOT IMPORTANT 


MUCH 

MORE 

4 

PROBABLY 

IMPORTANT 


/ 

DEFINITELY 

IMPORTANT 


71. 


BEING LIKED A LOT BY 
OTHER STUDENTS 


0 


1 


3 


4 


72. 


HAVING CLOTHES YOU LUCE 


0 


1 


3 


4 


73. 


BEING RESPECTFULL OF ADULTS 


0 


1 


3 


4 


7 1 *. 


DOING WHAT YOU THINK IS BEST 
NO MATTER WHAT ANYBODY THINKS 


0 


1 


3 


4 


75. 


BEING A LEADER 


0 


1 


3 


4 


76. 

Card 5 


HAVING LOTS OF FUN J 1 

Cols. 1-5 I.D. and Card numbers 


3 


4 


6. 


BEING GOOD IN SPORTS 


0 


1 


3 


4 


7. 


BEING AN INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHERS 


0 


1 


3 


4 


8. 


TAKING PART IN SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


0 


1 


3 


4 


9. 


DOING THINGS WITH THE REST 
OF THE FAMILY 


0 


1 


3 


4 



WHICH OF THOSE YOU HAVE RATED IMPORTANT ARE THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT TO YOU? 






/ 10,11. First mentioned 



1 / 1 2,13. Second mentioned 

_J 1 4,15. Third mentioned 

If R chooses 7, code 07 » etc. 

ERJC 



/ 



i 











C%rd 5 
Cols. I 6 -U 5 



23 



THL following are two QUESTIONS about how you use your tihe. 

IN THE AVERAGE WEEK, HOW MANY HOURS DO YOU SPEND: 





_16,17. 


IN CLUBS, AT SCHOOL? 


/ 


18,19. 


IS CLUBS, COT OF SCHOOL? 




20,21. 


IN CHURCH ACTIVITIES? 


—A 


22,23. 


ON JOBS AT HOME? 




2U,25. 


READING FOR PLEASURE? 


/ 


26,27. 


TAKING PART IN SOCIAL ACTION? 




28,29. 


ON PAYING JOBS, OUTSIDE OF YOUR HOME? 




30,31. 


GOING OUT WITH A DATE OR WITH A CROWD? 



Code actual maiber of hours* 



ON THE AVERAGE DAY, HOW MANY HOURS DO YOU SPEND: 
32. WATCHING TVT 

„33. TAKING FART IN SPORTS ACTIVITIES? 

3*. OH HOMEWORK? 

Code actual number of hours. 



HOW MUCH WODI£ YOU SAY THAT YOU ARE LIKE THIS? 



NEVER 



35* YOU CHOOSE TO tO T3ITGS WITH OTHERS, RATHER 0 
THAN TO BE BY Y0UE3LL?. 



HARDLY 

EVER 

1 



OFTEN ALWAYS 
3 * 



36. YOU KEEP YOUR FEELT7GS TO YOURSELF. 0 

37. YOU TRY TO DO BETTER THAN OTHERS. 0 

38. YOU HAVE A MIND OF YCUR OWH WHEN YOU ARE 0 
WITH YOUR FRIENDS. 

39. YOU ARE WILLING TO DO AS GROWNUPS WANT YOU 0 
TO DO. 



UO. YOU ARE LIKELY TO TRY OUT SOMETHING NEW AND 0 

DIFTTRETT. 

Ul. YOU ARE WILLING TO TAKE A STAND ON SOMETHING 0 

YOU THIWK IS K?i)RMT. 

^ ^ / k2 ,U3. Total number 1 Activity - Passivity Score 

FRjV ° Total number 2 Inner vs. Outer - Directedness 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

U 



Card 5 . 
Cols. fcO -76 



2U 



NOW THINK OP HOW YOU WOULD LIKE TO HE. WOULD YOU LIKE TO HE: 



NEVER 



HARDLY 

EVER 



U6. CHOOSING TO DO THINGS WITH OTHERS RATHER 

THAN BE BY YOURSELF. 

U7. KEEPING YOUR PEELINGS TO YOURSELF. 

U8. TRYING TO DO BETTER THAN OTHERS. 

U 9 . HAVING A HIND OP YOUR OWN WHEN YOU ARE WITH 

FRIENDS. 

50. WILLING TO DO AS GROWNUPS WANT YOU TO DO. 

51 . LIKELY TO THY OUT SOMETHING NEW AND 



_ 52 < 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



OFTEN 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



ALWAYS 



U 

U 

U 

U 

U 



WILLING TO TAKE A STAND ON SOMETHING YOU 
THINK IS IMPORTANT. 



0 / 0 / 53.5U. Total mriber 1 Activity - Passivity Score 
0 / 0 7 55.56. Total nuaber 2 Inner vs. Outer * Directedness Score 
0 / 0 / S7.58. Difference nuaber 1 
0 / 0 / 59.60. Difference number 2 

ABOUT HOW MANY DAYS WERE YOU ABSENT FROM SCHOOL THIS YEAR BECAUSE OF: 
/6l,62. BEING IN THE HOSPITAL? 



Ilf R says that any absence has been 



_/_J 63 , 6 k. OTHER IUJffiSSt (cot hoapitaliz.d) : caU ‘* d , by "B* 190 “ 

' * .probe fer cause and record belov. 



/ /65,66. ILLNESS OF OTHERS IN THE FAMILY? 

j /67,68. HAVING TO HELP AT HOME? 

(other than when caused by illness) 

/ 7 69,70. GOING PLACES WITH PARENTS? 



Ilf more than 3 days' absence has 
I been caused by "OTHER IL1NESS*' or 
I "ILLNESS OF OTHERS IN THE FAMILY", 

I try to get details and record belov. 



,72. YOUR FRIENDS STAYING OUT OF SCHOOL? 
,7*. YOUR JUST HOT WANTING TO GO TO SCHOOL? 
0 / 0 /75.T6. Total 




Code actual number of days. 



1 



END CARD 



ERje 

Sa.'.-IH’-Ha 
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Card 6 

Coir. 1-2 6 



Cols. 1-5 I.D. and Card Numbers 



25 



HERE ARE SOME MORE QUESTIONS ABOUT YOU AND YOUR MOTHER. 

HARDLY FAIRLY V ERY 

NEV ER EVER SOMETIMES OFTEN OFTEN 



6. YOUR MOTHER '1AKES YOU FEEL THAT SHD 

IS THERE IF YOU HEED HER. 

7. YOUR MOTHER PUNISHES YOU BY NOT 

LETTING YOU DO WHAT YOU WANT. 

8. YOUR MOTHER KEEPS AFTER YOU TO DO 

BETTER THAN OTHER CHILDREN. 

9. WHEN YOUR ilOTHER PUNISHES YOU, SHE 

EXPLAINS WHY. 



3 

3 

3 

3 



U 

U 

U 

U 



10. YOUR MOTHER SLAPS YOU. 0 1 

11. WHEN YOU DO SOMETHING YOUR MOTHER 0 1 

DOESN’T LIKE, YOU KTOW EXACTLY 

WHAT TO EXPECT OF HER. 

12. YOUR MOTHER TEACHES YOU THINGS YOU 0 1 

UANT TO LEARN. 



2 3 U 

2 3 * 

2 3 U 



13. YOUR MOTHER NAGS AT YOU. 



0 1 



2 3 * 



lU. YOUR MOTHER KEEPS AFTER YOU TO DO 0 1 

WELL IN SCHOOL. 




U 



! 

l 



15. WHEH YOUR MOTHER WANTS YOU TO DO 0 1 

SOMETHING, SHE EXPLAINS WHY. 

1 6 . IF YOU DO SOMETHING YOUR MOTHER DOES 0 1 

NOT LIKE, SHE ACTS COLD AND UNFRIENDLY. 

17. TOO KNOW WHAT YOUR MOTHER EXPECTS OF 0 1 

YOU, AND HOW SHE WANTS YOU TO BEHAVE. 

/ ° / 18.19. Total Support 



/ u /20 ,21. 



Total Punishment 



2 3 U 

2 3 U 

2 3 U 



/ ( 22,23. Total Control 

/ 0 /2U,25. Total Achievement Pressure 

26. IN GENERAL, HOW ARE MOST DECISIONS MADE BETWEEN YOU AND YOUR MOTHER? 

0 MY MOTHER JUST TELLS ME WHAT TO DO. 

1 MY MOTHER LISTENS TO ME, BUT MAKES THE DECISION HERSELF. 

2 I HAVE CONSIDERABLE OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE MY OWN DECISIONS, BUT MY 
MOTHER HAS THE FINAL WORD. 

3 MY OPINIONS ARE AS IMPORTANT AS MY MOTHER'S IN DECIDING WHAT I SHOULD DO. 
U I CAN MAKE MY OWN DECISION, BUT MY MOTHER WOULD LIKE ME TO CONSIDER HERS. 

5 I CAN DO WHAT I WANT REGARDLESS OF WHAT MY MOTHER THINKS. 

6 MY MOTHER DOESN'T CARE WHAT I DO. 






Card 6 
Cols. 27-Ul 



26 



NOV YOU WILL SEE A LIST OF ITEMS WHICH ABE OFTEN "SORE SPOTS" BETWEEN 
TEENAGERS AND THEIR MOTHERS. LOOK AT EACH ORE CAREFULLY AND THEN TELL 
ME WHETHER THIS IS SOMETHING WHICH YOU AMD YOUR MOTHER DISAGREE ABOUT. 







NEVER 


HARDLY 

EVER 


SOMETIMES 


FAIRLY 

OFTEN 


VERY 

OFTEN 


27. 


THE TIME YOU COME IN AT NIGHT 


0 


1 


2 


3 


U 


28. 


THE KIDS YOU RUN AROUND WITH 


0 


1 


2 


3 


U 


29. 


YOUR GRADES IN SCHOOL 


0 


1 


2 


3 


U 


30. 


THE PLACES YOU GO WHEN YOU GO 


OUT 0 


1 


2 


3 


U 


31. 


DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL 


0 


1 


2 


3 


U 



32. 




HELPING HER AROUND THE HOUSE WITH 0 1 2 3 

THE YOUNGER KIDS, DOING DISHES, 

THAT SORT OF THING 

,3*. Total 



We are Interested In knowing about the parent's rules for the children. 



U 



SOME PARHTTS HAVE RULES FOR THEIR CHIIDREN, WHILE OTHERS DON’T. DO YOUR 
PARENTS HAVE RULES FOR YOU ABOUT THE FOLLOWING? 

THERE ARE DEFINITE THERE ARE SOME 
RULES ABOUT THIS RULES ABOUT THIS 







WHICH I CAN'T GET 
AROUND WITHOUT 
GETTING INTO 
TROUBLE 


WHICH I CAN GET 
AROUND WITHOUT 
GETTING INTO 
TROUBLE 


*I*HERB! ARE 
NO DULES 
ABOUT THIS 


35. 


TIME 


FOR BEING IN AT NIGHT 


2 


1 


0 


36. 


TIME 


SPENT WATCHING TV 


2 


1 


0 


37. 


TIME 


SPENT ON HOMEWORK 


2 


1 


0 


38. 


TIME 


SPENT ON THE TELEPHONE 


2 


1 


0 


39- 


YOUR 


DOING JOBS AROUND THE HOUSE 


2 


1 


0 



°_ / _°yfcO,la. Total 



282 



27 



Card 6 
Cols. 1(2-59 



HOW IMPORTANT DOES YOUR MOTHER THINK EACH OF THESE SHOULD BE TO YOU? 



DEFINITELY 



U2. BEING LIKED A LOT BY OTHER 0 
STUDENTS 

_>3. HAVING CLOTHES YOU LIKE 0 

JtU. BEING RESPECTFUL OF ADULTS 0 

1(5* doing what you think is best 0 

NO MATTER WHAT ANYBODY THINKS 

k6. BEING A LEADER 0 

_U7. HAVING LOTS OF FUN 0 

*8. BEING GOOD IN SPORTS 0 

U9. BEING AN INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENT 0 
FROM OTHERS 

50. TAKING PART IN SCHOOL 0 

ACTIVITIES 

Jl. DOING THINGS WITH TEE REST OF 0 
THE FAMILY 



PROBABLY 
!PC 

1 



PROBABLY DEFINITELY 



NOT IMPORTANT HOT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 

■ \ mm i ' 

3 k 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

k 

U 

U 



J /52,53. Total Difference 

WHO DO YOU FEET. SHOULD HAVE MORE SAY IN MAKING DECISIONS IN A FAMILY? 

0 THE MOTHER SHOULD HAVE ALL OF THE SAY IN THE DECISION 

1 THE MOTHER SHOULD HAVE MORE SAY THAN THE FATHER 

2 THE MOTHER AND THE FATHER SHOULD EACH HAVE THE SAME AMOUNT OF SAY 

* 

3 THE FATHER SHOULD HAVE MORE SAY THAN THE MOTHER 

U THE FATHER SHOULD HAVE ALL OF THE SAY IN THE DECISION 



5L. ABOUT YOUR DOING HOUSEHOLD CHORES 

ABOUT MANAGE , THE FAMILY MONEY 



5. 



56. ABOUT RULES FOR WHAT YOU HAY OR MAY 

NOT DO 

57. ABOUT WHAT FOOD TO PREPARE FOR THE 

FAMILY 



0 

0 

0 



1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 



U 

U 

U 



J /58,59, Total 



283 




Card 6 
Cols. 60*76 



2 ® 




r 





THESE ARE SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOU AND YOUR BROTHER OR SISTER IN THE 
STUDY. 




1 

) 

j 




* * * 

I Supply name of sibling In the study In the space below.’. 
* * 








HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU SAY THAT YOU AND 


DO THE FOLLOWING THINGS? 








NEVER 


HARDLY FAIRLY 
EVER OFTEN 


VERY 

OFTEN 




60. 


TALK ABOUT PROBLEMS EITHER OF YOU HAVE 


0 


1 3 


U 




61 . 


PLAY GAMES OR SPORTS TOGETHER 


0 


1 3 


U 




62. 


WORK AROUND THE HOUSE TOGETHER 


0 


1 3 


U 




_63. 


DO THINGS TOGETHER WITH SOME OF THE 
SAME FRIENDS 


0 


1 3 


U 




6U. 


HELP EACH OTHER WITH HOMEWORK 


0 


1 3 


k 




65. ARGUE WITH EACH OTHER 

O/O 766 . 67 . Total 


0 


1 3 


k 






• Supply the name of sibling in the study In the spac 


es below. • 
* 








CONCERNING YOU AND . WHICH OF YOU IS BETTER IN THE FOLLOWING 

WAYS? 

IS I AM 










BETTER BETTER 




£8- 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE 




0 1 






§ 9 . 


IN SCHOOL WORK 




0 1 




j 


—JO, 


BEING GOOD AT SPORTS 




0 1 




t 

i 

i 


71. 
0 /72. 


GETTING PRAISE FROM YOUR MOTHER 
Total 




0 1 




j 

s 




* Supply name of sibling In the study In the 


spaces below. • 








HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS? 










NOT TRUE 
AT ALL 


SOMETIMES ALMOST 

true always true 


ALWAYS 

TRUE 




73. 


YOU HAVE TO TRY TO DO BETTER 0 
THAN IN YOUR SCHOOL. WORK 


1 


2 


3 




_7U. 


YOU HAVE YD COMPETE WITH 0 


1 


2 


3 






FOR YOUR PARENTS' ATTENTION 










75. 


PEOPLE THAT KNOW 0 


1 


2 


3 







ALWAYS EXPECT YOU TO BE LIKE 
HIM OR HER 

- Tot al QUA 











Card 7 
Cols. 1-16 



Cols. 1*5 I.D. and Card Numbers 



29 



PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING, THINKING OF YOUR MOTHER AND 
(YOUR BROTHER OR SISTER IN THE STUDY) 



8 . 



NEVER 



6. YOUR MOTHER MAKES 
SHE IS THERE WHEII 



7. YOUR MOTHER PUNISHES 



FEEL THAT 
NEEDS HER. 

BY NOT 



LETTING (HIM)(HER) DO WHAT (HE) (SHE) 
WANTS. 

_ KNOWS mT YOUR MOTHER EXPECTS 
OF (HIM) (HER), AND HOW YOUR MOTHER 
WANTS (HIM) (HER) TO BEHAVE. 



9. YOUR MOTHER KEEPS AFTER 
WELL IN SCHOOL. 



TO DO 



HARDLY FAIRLY VERY 

EVER SOMETIMES OFTEN OFTEN 



3 

3 



U 

U 



10. YOUR MOTHER NAGS AT 



11. WHEN YOUR MOTHER WANTS TO DO C 

SOMETHING, YOUR MOTHER EXPLAINS WHY. 

12. Total S 
_13. Total P 
_1U. Total C 
_15. Total A 

16. HOW OFTEN IS YOUR MOTHER ON THE SIDE OF 



1 

1 



2 

2 



3 

3 



U 

U 



AS OPPOSED TO YOUR SIDE? 



0 NEVER 

1 HARDLY EVER 
3 FAIRLY OFTEN 
U VERY OFTEN 



Replace blank with name of 
the sibling in the study. 
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Card 7 
Cols. 17-32 



30 



Supply the name of R's brother or sister in the study in the spaces 
below. 



HOW MUCH WOULD YOU SAY TEAT 



17 CHOOSES TO DO THINGS WITH OTHERS RATHER 

THAW BE BY HIMSELF /HER SELF. 

18 KEEPS HIS/HER FEELINGS TO HIMSELF/HHR- 

SELF. 

19 TRIES TO DO BETTER THAN OTHERS. 



__ IS LIKE THIS? 

HARDLY 

NEVER EVER_ OFTEN ALWAYS 

0 1 3 h 

0 1 3 U 



_20 HAS A MIND OF HIS/HER OWN WHEN 

IS V/ITH FRIENDS. 



21 IS WILLING TO DO AS GROWNUPS WANT 

HIM/HER TO DO. 

22 IS LIKELY TO TRY OUT SOMETHING NEW AND 

DIFFERENT. 

23 IS WILLING TO TAKE A STAND ON SOMETHING 

HE/SHE THINKS IS IMPORTANT. 



0 

0 



U ! u 
0^0 
0^0 
0^0 



1 

1 



_/2U ,25 . Total number 1 Activity - Passivity Score 
_/26,27* Total number 2 Inner vs. Outer Directedness 
J 28 ,29 . Difference number 1 
_/30,31. Difference number 2 

32. HOW GOOD A STUDENT DOES YOUR MOTHER WANT YOU TO BE? 

5 ONE OF THE BEST STUDENTS IN MY CLASS. 

U ABOVE THE MIDDLE OF THE CLASS. 

3 ABOUT AVERAGE. 

2 GOOD ENOUGH TO GET BY. 

1 IT DOESN’T MATTER AS LONG AS I DO AS WELL AS I CAN. 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



k 

h 

U 

U 

k 



f 



0 SHE DOESN’T CADE. 
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Card 1 
Cols. 33-35 



31 



33. HOW MUCH EDUCATION DOES YOUR MOTHER WANT YOU TO HAVE? 

0 SHE WANTS ME TO STOP GOING TO SCHOOL AS SOON AS I CAN. 

1 SHE DOESN'T CARE IF I FINISH HIGH SCHOOL OR NOT. 

2 SHE WANTS ME TO FINISH HIGH SCHOOL ONLY. 

3 SHE WANTS ME TO GO TO TECHNICAL, NURSING, OR BUSINESS SCHOOL 
AFTER HIGH SCHOOL. 

U SHE WANTS ME TO GET SOME COLLEGE TRAINING, BUT LESS THAN U YEARS. 

5 SHE WANTS ME TO GRADUATE FROM A U-YEAR COLLEGE. 

6 SHE WANTS ME TO GO TO PROFESSIONAL OR GRADUATE SCHOOL AFTER COLLEGE. 

J 73^,35. HOW MUCH EDUCATION DOES YOUR MOTHER HAVE? 

Code the actual number of years of school, e.g. , completion of grammar 
school "06”, completion of high school "12 1 ', two years of college "IV, 
one year of business school "IS". Code a Masters' degree as "18" , and 
a Ph.D. ''22". If R is not sure, take his best guess. (These instructions 
also apply to father's education on page 3 1 *, 3^a, or 3^b.) 



The nuestions on the next two pages should be answered by R if anjr one \ 
of these three conditions is completely satisfied. *• 

a) If R lives with his real father (page 2, number 25). • 

dr : 

b) If R lives with his stepfather, foster father, (or someone else l 
• who holds a husband-like relationship to his mother), grandfather , \ 

or uncle (top of page 2) and says that this person is serving as '• 
his father (page 2, number 26 ). ! 

OR : 

c) If R says that his real father is serving as his father, (page 2 , 

number 26 ) even though he is not living at home, and says that ht. I 
has seen his father in the last month, (page 2c, number 53). * 

If none of these conditions is satisfied, omit page 32 and 33* code s. . ’ i 

open spaces "9", and continue on page 3*t. 
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Card 7 

Cols. 36- 47 



32 




EKLC 



THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR FATHER, STEPS -THER, UNljuE, 



OR GRANDFATHER. 




HARDLY 




FAIRLY 


VERY 


NEVER 


EVER 


SOMETIMES 


OFTEN 


OFTEN 


36. HE MAKES YOU FEEL THAT HE IS THERE 
IF YOU NEED HIM. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


37* HE PUNISHES YOU 3Y NOT LETTING YOU 
DO WHAT YOU WANT. 


0 


X 


2 


3 


4 

1 


38. HE KEEPS AFTER YOU TO DO BETTER THAN 

OTHER CHILDREN. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


39. WHEN HE PUNISHES YOU, HE EXPLAINS 
WHY. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


40. HE SLAPS YOU. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Jd. WHEN YOU DO SOMETHING HE DOESN'T 

~~ LIKE, YOU KNOW EXACTLY WHAT TO 

EXPECT OF HIM. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


42. HE TEACHES YOU THINGS YOU WANT TO 
LEARN. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


43. HE NAGS AT YOU. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


44 , HE KEEPS AFTER YOU TO DO WELL IN 
SCHOOL 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


45. WHEN HE WANTS YOU TO DO SOMETHING, 
HE EXPLAINS WHY. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


46. IF YOU DO SOMETHING HE DOESN’T 

LIKE, HE ACTS COLD AND UNFRIENDLY. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


47. YOU KNOW WHAT HE EXPECTS OF YOU, AND 
HOW HE WANTS YOU TO BEHAVE. 


0 


1 


2 


O 


4 
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Card 7 



Cols . U8-6U 


* 


0 / 0 /U8.Ii9. 


Total Support 


° / ° /5Q.S1. 


Total Punishment 


° / ° / 52.53. 


Total Control 


0 / ° /5U.55. 


Total Achievement Pressure 


JL/JL/56,57. 


For future use 


Jl_/JL/58,59. 


For future use 




For future use 


° /JL/6 2.63. 


For future use 



33 



6k. IN GENERAL, HOW ARE MOST DECISIONS HARE BETWEEN YOU AND YOUR FATHER 
(OR PERSON ACTING AS FATHER)? 

0 HE JUST TEZX8 ME WHAT TO DO. 

1 HE LISTENS TO HE, BUT MAXES THE DECISION HIMSELF. 

2 I HAVE CONSIDERABLE OPPORTUNITY TO HAKE MY OWN DECISIONS, BUT 
MY FATHER HAS THE FINAL WORD. 

3 MY OPINIONS ARE AS IMPORTANT AS HIS IN DECIDING WHAT I SHOUID DO. 
* I CAN MAKE MY OWN DECISIONS, BUT HE WOULD LIKE ME TO CONSIDER BIS. 

5 I CAN DO WHAT I WANT REGARDLESS OF WHAT HE THINKS. 

6 MY FATHER DOESN'T CARE WHAT I DO. 
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Card 7 
Cols. 65-66 



3U 



ERJC 



! The questions on this page should be asked of R about his real * 

l father If (1) he Is living and (2) R has seen him as recently *. 

I as a year ago (page 2b, number 53) * Otherwise, code "S". l 

****************************************************************** 

65. BOW GOOD A STUDENT DOES YOUR FATHER WANT YOU TO BE* 

5 ONE OF THE BEST STUDENTS IN MY CLASS. 
k ABOVE THE MIDDLE OF THE CLASS. 

3 ABOUT AVERAGE. 

2 GOOD ENOUGH TO GET BY. 

1 IT DOESN'T MATTER AS LONG AS I DO AS WELL AS I CAR. 

0 HE DOESii'T CARE. 

66. HOW HUCi. EDUCATION DOES YOUR FATHER WANT YOU TO HAVE? 

0 HE WANTS .IE TO STOP GOING TO SCHOOL AS SOON AS I CAN. 

1 HE DOESN'T CARE IF I FINISH HIGH SCHOOL OR NOT. 

2 HE WANTS ME TO FINISH HIGH SCHOOL ONLY; 

3 HE WANTS ME TO GO TO TECHNICAL, NURSING, OR BUSINESS SCHOOL AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

U HE WANTS ME TO GET SOftE COLLEGE TRAINING, BUS LESS THAN U YEARS. 

5 HE WANTS ME TO GRADUATE FROM A U-YEAF COLLEGE. 

6 HE WANTS ME TO CO TO PROFESSIONAL OR GRXDUATE SCHOOL AFTER 
COLLEGE. 

/ /6?,66. HOW MUCH EDUCATION DOES YOUR FATHER HAVE? 

Code actual number of years. 



i 






. 

I 

! 



i 



2 90 



k 



Card 7 34 a 

Cols. 69-72 



l The questions on this page should be asked of R if he is living with 1 

l a stepfather or foster father , or someone else who holds a husband- • 

l like relationship to his mother, (page 2, number 26). .* 

************************************************************************ 

Otherwise, code 

HOW GOOD A STUDENT DOES WANT YOU TO HE? 

Tyour stepfather or foster father) 

5 ORE OF THE BEST IN THE CUSS 

4 ABOVE THE MIDDLE OF THE CUSS. 

3 ABOUT AVERAGE. 

2 GOOD ENOUGH TO GET BY. 

1 IT DOESN'T MATTER AS LONG AS I DO AS WELL AS I CAN. 

0 HE DOESN'T CARE. 

_70. HOW rflJCH EDUCATION DOES WANT YOU TO 

HAVE? lYWJR STEPFATHER OR FOSTER FATHER) 

0 HE WANTS :!E TO STOP GOING TO SCHOOL AS SOON AO I CAN. 

1 HE DOESN'T CARE IF I FINISH HIGH SCHOOL OR NOT. 

2 m WANTS 42 TO FINISH HIGH SCHOOL ONLY. 

3 HE ,/AKTS TO GO TO TECHNICAL, NURSING, OR BUSINESS SCHOOL AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

4* HE WANTS MB TO GET SOiE COLLEGE TRAHIINC- , BUT LESS THAN 4 YEARS. 

5 HE HANTS ME TO GRADUATE FROM A 4-YEAR COLLEGE. 

6 HE WANTS ME TO GO TO PROFESSIONAL OR GRADUATE SCHOOL AFTER 
COLLEGE. 

/ . _771 ,72. HOW MUCH EDUCATION DOES HAVE? 

(YOUR STEPFATHER OR FOSTER FATHER) 

Code actual number of years. 







r 
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Card 7 
Cols. 73-76 



3U b 




*• The questions on this page should be asked of R if he is living with '• 

l a grandfather or uncle, (page 2, number 26 ). ♦ 

************************************************************************ 

Otherwise* code "9*. 

73. HOW GOOD A STUDENT BQES WANT YOU TO BE? 

Tyour UNCLE OR GRANDFATHER) 

5 ONE OF THE BEST IN THE CLASS. 

U ABOVE THE MIDDLE OF THE CLASS. 

3 ABOUT AVERAGE. 

2 GOOD ENOUGH TO GET BY. 

1 IT DOESN'T MATTER AS LONG AS I DO AS WELL AS I CAN. 

0 HE DOESN'T CARE. 

__7U. HOW MUCH EDUCATION DOES WANT YOU TO HAVE? 

(YOUR UNCLE OR GRANDFATHER) 

0 HE WANTS M2 TO STOP GOING TO SCHOOL AS SOON AS I CAN. 

1 HE DOESN’T CARE IF I FINISH HIGH SCHOOL OR NOT. 

2 HE WANTS ME TO FINISH HIGH SCHOOL ONLY. 

3 HE WANTS MS TO GO TO TECHNICAL., NURSING, OR BUSINESS SCHOOL AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

U HE WANTS ME TO GET SOME COLLEGE TRAINING, BUT LESS THAN U YEARS. 

5 HE WANTS ME TO GRADUATE FROM A U-YEAR COLLEGE. 

6 HE WANTS ME TO GO TO PROFESSIONAL OR GRADUATE SCHOOL AFTER 
COLLEGE. 

/_ /75,76. HOW iIUCH EDUCATION DOES HAVE? 

(YOUR UNCLE CR GRANDFATHER) 

Code actual number of years. 

END CARD 7 




1 



s 

i 

i 
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Card 8 35 

Cola. 1*17 Cols. 1*5 I'D. and Card Numbers 

I 'Then R says he talks to someone other than his parents about his school 
vorli , OFTEN or FAIRLY OFTEN, show the name of that person. I 





HOW OFTEN 00 YOU TALK TO THE FOLLOWING PEOPLE ABOUT YOUR SCHOOL WORK? 




NEVER 


HARDLY 
• EVER 


FAIRLY 

OFTEN 


OFTEN 


6 . 


WITH YOUR MOTHER 


0 


1 


3 


k 


7. 


WITH YOUR FATHER (real father) 


0 


1 


3 


k 


8. 


WITH YOUR STEPFATHER OR FOSTER FATHER 


0 


1 


3 


k 


9. 


WITH YOUR 


0 


1 


3 


k 


10. 


(uncle or grandfather who acts 

as father) 

WITH YOUR BROTHER** 


C 


1 


3 


k 


11. 


WITH YOUR SISTER** 


0 


1 


3 


k 


12. 


WITH A FRIEND* (MALE) 


0 


1 


3 


k 


13. 


V 

WT?H A FRIEND* (FEMALE) 


◦ 


1 


3 


k 


Ik. 


WITH A TEACHER (MALE) 


0 


1 


3 


k 


15. 


WITH A TEACHER (FEMALE) 


0 


1 


3 


k 


16 . 


WITH ANOTHER ADULT (MALE) *WH0? 


0 


1 


3 


k 


17- 


WITH ANOTHER ADULT (FEMALE)*WHO? 


0 


1 


3 


k 



* It is important to find out the relationship and age of this person. 
We will define adult as a person 20 or over. 

** Brother or sister need not be sibling in the study. 
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C$LPQ 8 

Cols. 18-29 



36 



Then fi says he talks to someone other than his parents about world 
affairs OFTEN or FAIRLY OFTEN, show the name of that person. 



HOW OFTEN DO YOU TALK WITH THE POLLOl/ING PEOPLE ABOUT WORLD AFFAIRS? 



*. The war in Vietnam, pollution, over' population, etc; *. 





-NEVER 


HARDLY 

EVER 


FAIRLY 

OFTEN 


OFTEN 


..18. 


WITH YOUR MOTHER 


0 


1 


3 


U 


_19. 


WITH YOUR FATHER (real father) 


0 


1 


3 


U 


_ 20. 


■HTH YOUR STEPFATHER OR FOSTER FATHER 


0 


1 


3 


U 


21. 


WITH YOUR 


0 


1 


3 


U 


_ „ 22. 


(uncle or grandfather who acts 

as father) 

WITH YOUR BROTHER** 


0 


1 


3 


k 


23. 


WITH YOUR SISTER** 


0 


1 


3 


k 


_ 2U. 


WITH A FRIEND (MALE)* 


0 


1 


3 


k 


25. 


WITH A FRIEND (FEMALE)* 


0 


1 


3 


k 


_ 26 . 


WITH A TEACHER (MALE) 


0 


1 


3 


k 


..2T- 


WITH A TEACHER (FEMALE) 


0 


1 


3 


k 


_ 28 . 


WITH ANOTHER ADULT (MALE)* WHO? 


0 


1 


3 


k 


. . 29* 


WITH ANOTHER ADULT (FEMALE)* WHO? 


0 


1 


3 


k 



* It is important to find out the relationship and age of this person. 
*/e will define adult as a person 20 or over. 

** Brother or sister need not be sibling in the study. 
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Card $ 

Cols. 30-Ul 




37 



When R says he talks to someone other than his parents about anything 
else important to him OFTEN or FAIRLY OFTEN, show the name of that person 



HOW OFTEN DO YOU TALK WITH THE FOLLOWING PEOPLE ABOUT ANYTHING ELSE WHICH 
IS IMPORTANT TO YOU? SPECIFY 





NEVER 


HARDLY 

EVER 


FAIRLY 

OFTEN 


OFTEN 


30. 


WITH YOUR MOTHER 


0 


1 


3 


U 


31. 


WITH YOUR FATHER (real father) 


0 


1 


3 


U 


_32. 


WITH YOUR STEPFATHER OR FOSTER FATHER 


0 


1 


3 


U 


33. 


WITH YOUR 


0 


1 


3 


U 


3U. 


(uncle or grandfather who acts 

as father) 

WITH YOUR BROTHER 


0 


1 


3 


U 


35. 


WITH YOUR SISTER ** 


0 


1 


3 


U 


36. 


WITH A FRIEND (MALE)* 


0 


1 


3 


U 


37. 


WITH A FRIEND (FEMALE)* 


0 


1 


3 


U 


38. 


WITH A TEACHER (MAI£) 


0 


1 


3 


U 


39- 


WITH A TEACHER (FEMALE) 


0 


1 


3 


U 


Uo. 


WITH ANOTHER ADULT (MALE)* WHO? 


0 


1 


3 


U 


Ul. 


WITH ANOTHER ADULT (FEMALE)* WHO? 


0 


1 


3 


U 



* It is important to find out the relationship and age of this person. 
We will define adult as a person 20 or over. 

** Brother or sister need not be sibling in the study. 
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Card 8 
Cols. 

Code actual number. If 8 or more times, code 8 . 

U2. ABOUT HOW MANY TIMES DURING THE PAST YEAR HAVE YOU TRAVELLED WITH YOUR 
FAMILY? 

Code actual number. If 8 or more times, code 8 . 

ABOUT HOW MANY TIMES DURING THE LAST TWO MONTHS, HAVE YOU GONE TO A 
MUSEUM, OR A CONCERT OR A PLAY 



I 43 . WITH YOUR MOTHER? 

I4I4. WITH YOUR FATHER? 

1»5 . WITH YOUR STEPFATHER OR FOSTER FATHER? 

U6. WITH YOUR ? 

(uncle or grandfather who acts as father ) 

1*7. WITH ANOTHER ADULT* (MALE)? WHO? 



I48. WITH ANOTHER ADULT* (FEMALE)? WHO? 



Code actual number. If 8 or more times, code 8 . 

ABOUT HOW MANY TIMES WITHIN THE LAST MONTH HAVE YOU GONE BOWLING, PLAYED 
BALL, OR PARTICIPATED IN ANY SUCH ACTIVITIES 



49. WITH YOUR MOTHER? lit is important to identify the 

^relationship and approximate 

50. WITH YOUR FATHER? lage of "ANOTHER ADULT" s 

! mentioned here by R. 

51. WITH YOUR STEPFATHER OR FOSTER FATHER? 

52. WITH YOUR ? 

Tuncle or grandfather who acts as father) 

53. WITH ANOTHER ADULT* (MALE)? WHO? 



J>U. WITH ANOTHER ADULT* (FEMALE)? WHO? 



It is important to identify the 
relationship and approximate 
age of "ANOTHER ADULT "s 
mentioned here by R. 



*We will define an adult as a person 20 or over. 
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Card 8 
Cols. 55-62 



39 



Code actual number. If 8 or more times, code 8. 

ABOUT HOW MANY TIMES WITHIN THE LAST MONTH HAS SOME ADULT GONE WITH YOU 
TO SOMEPLACE ELSE WHERE YOU WANTED TO GO? SPECIFY WHERE 






WITH YOUR MOTHER 


It is important to Identify the J 


?6. 


WITH YOUR FATHER (real father) 


relationship and approximate 
age of "ANOTHER ADULT" s 


?T. 


WITH YOUR STEPFATHER OR FOSTER FATHER 


mentioned here by R. 


_5&. 


WITH YOUR 


* 


(unde or grandfather who acts as father) 


?9* * 


WITH ANOTHER ADULT (MALE)*WHO? 








60. 


WITH ANOTHER ADULT (FEMALE)*WHO? 





* We will define adult as a person 20 or over. 

61. ABOUT HOW OFTEN LAST YEAR DID YOUR MOTHER OR FATHER ATTEND PARENT-TEACHER 

ASSOCIATION MEETINGS AT YOUR SCHOOL? 

0 NOT AT ALL 

1 ONCE IN A WHILE 

2 ABOUT HALF THE MEETINGS 

3 MOST OR ALL OF THE MEETINGS 

* 

If there is no parent association at R's school, code 9* 

® 62. For future use. 
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Card 8 
Cols. 63-76 



ho 



You will owed to know more than the person's name here, hut relationship, 
sex, and approximate age as well. We want to find out whether the first 
or second choice for the person R thinks understands him best is the 
same person with whom R talks about his school work or about world 
affairs. Is he the same person R goes bowling with, etc.? Try to 
identify his first and second choices here in order that you can refer 
back to the previous questions about interaction. 



WHO 00 YOU THINK UNDERSTANDS YOU BEST, THAT IS, HOW YOU FEEL AND WHAT 
YOU REALLY THINK? 

HOW DOES THIS PERSON SHOW THIS? 



WHO IS ANOTHER PERSON WHO YOU THINK UNDERSTANDS YOU? 

HOW DOES THIS PERSON SHOW THIS? 

Code according to categories listed below. 

To qualify as "friend" person should be under 20. If 20 or over, l 
classify as "other adult". • 

First Choice Second Choice 



63. Mother 0 1 

6U. Father 0 1 

65 . Stepfather or foster father 0 1 

66 . 0 1 

(uncle or grandfather who acts as father} . 

67 . Brother* 0 1 

6 8 . S ister * 0 1 

69 . Friend (male) 0 1 

70* Friend (female) 0 1 

71* Teacher (male) 0 1 

72* Teacher (female) 0 1 

73* Other adult (male) 0 1 

74. Other adult (female) 0 1 

/ / 75.76. For future use 



* Brother or sister need not he sibling in the study. 



END CARD 



' one 



Cara 9 
Cols. 1-17 



Cols. 1-5 I. D. and Card Numbers 



UO a 



This is a page for the interviewer to code later using information from 
pages 35-UO. Use the following code on this page: 

0 No 

1 Yes 

_ 6. Is R's first choice on page UO a person (the same person) he talks with 
about his school work - often or fairly often? See page 35* 

__ 7. Is R's first choice on page Uo a person (the same person) he talks with 
about world affairs - often or fairly often? See page 36. 

__ 8. Is R's first choice on page Uo a person (the same person) he talks with 
about something else which is important to him - often or fairly often? 
See page 37. 

_ 9. Is R's first choice on page Uo a person (the seme person) with whom he 
has gone to a museum, concert or play during the last two months? 

See page 38. (Code 9 if first choice is brother, sister or friend.) 

_10. Is R's first choice on page Uo a person (the same person) with whom he 
hac- gone bowling or played bell during the last month? See page 36. 

(Code 9 ii first choice is brother, sister or friend.) 

— 11. Is R's first choice on page UO a person (the some person) with whom he 
has gone someplace else where R wanted to go within the last month? 

See page 39* (Code 9 if first choice is brother, sister or friend.) 

_12. Is R's second choice on page Uo a person (the same person) he talks with 
about his school work - often or fairly often? See page 35* 

__13. Is R's second choice on page Uo a person (the same person) he talks with 
about world affairs - often or fairly often? See page 36. 

__lb. Is R's second choice on page Uo a person (the same person) he talks with 
about same thing else which is important to him - often or fairly often? 
See page 37 . 

_15. Is R's second choice on page Uo a person (the same person) with whom he 
has gone to a museum, concert or play during the last two months? 

See page 38. (Cede 9 if second choice is brother, sister or friend.) 

__l6. Is R's second choice on page 40 a person (the same person) with whom he 
has gone howling or played ball during the last month? See page 38. 
(Code 9 if second choice is brother, sister or friend.) 

_17* Is R's second choice on page Uo a person (the same person) with whom he 
has gone someplace else where R wanted to go within the last month? 

See page 39* (Code 9 if second choice is brother, sister or friend.) 
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Card 9 
Cols. 18- U2 



Ul 



HO W MUCH WOULD YOU SAY THAT „ _ IS LIKE 

THJS? fTHE PERSON ,<J HO UTOEROTANDS YOU* BEST! 

HARDLY FAIRLY VERY 
NEVER EVER OFTEN OFTEN ALWAYS 

18 WOULD RATHER DO THINGS WITH 0 1 2 3 U 

OTHERS THAN BE BY HIMSELF/HERSELF. 

19 KEEPS HIS/HER FEELINGS TO 0 1 2 3 U 

HIMSELF/HERSELF. 

20 TRIES TO DO BETTER THAN OTHERS. 0 1 2 3 U 

21 IS LIKELY TO TRY OUT SOMETHING 0 12 3* 

NEW AND DIFFERENT. 

22 IS WILLING TO TAKE A STAND ON 0 12 3 * 

SOMETHING HE/SHE THINKS IS IMPORTANT. 

® f ® / 23,2U. Total number 1 

0/0 / 25»26. Total number 2 

0/0 / 27«28. Difference number 1 

0/ 0 728,30. Difference number 2 

HOW IMPORTANT DOES THINK EACH OF 

(THE PERSON WHO UNDERSTANDS YOU BEST) 

THESE SHOULD BE TO YOU? 

DEFINITELY PROBABLY HOT PROBABLY DEFINITELY 
NOT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 

31. BEING LIKED A LOT BY OTHER 0 1 3 * 

STTOENTS 

32. HAVING CLOTHES YOU LIKE 0 1 3 * 

* 

33. BEING RESPECTFUL OF ADULTS 0 13* 

3*. DOING WHAT YOU THINK IS BEST 0 1 3 * 

NO MATTER WHAT ANYBODY THINKS 

35. BEING A LEADER 0 1 3 * 

36. HAVING LOTS OF FUN 0 1 3 * 

37. BEING GOOD III SPORTS 0 1 3 * 

38. BEING AN INDIVIDUAL - DIFFERENT 0 1 3 * 

FROM OTHERS 

39. TAKING PART IN SCHOOL 0 13* 

ACTIVITIES 

*0. DOING THINGS WITH YOUR FAMILY 0 1 3 * 

0/0 / *1,*2. Total Difference 




Card 9 
Cols. U3**59 



U2 



a 




HOW MUCH HAS INFLUENCED THE IDEAS 

(the person who understands you best) 

YOU HAVE ABOUT YOUR FUTURE? 

0 NOT AT ALL 

1 A LITTLE 

3 FAIRLY MUCH 
U A LOT 



If R responds "not at all", skip the next question. 
HOW DOES HE/SHE DO THIS? 



UU. HOW MUCH EDUCATION DOES WANT YOU TO 



HAVE? (THE PERSON WHO UNDERSTANDS YOU BEST) 

0 WANTS ME TO STOP GOING TO SCHOOL AS SOON AS I CAN. 

1 DOESN’T CARE IF I FINISH HIGH SCHOOL OR NOT. 

2 WANTS ME TO FINISH HIGH SCHOOL ONLY. • 

3 WANTS ME TO GO TO TECHNICAL, NURSING, OR BUSINESS SCHOOL 

AFTER • HIGH SCHOOL: . 

U V/ANTS ME TO GET SOME COLLEGE TRAINING, BUT LESS THAN U YEARS. 

5 ...... WANTS ME TO GRADUATE FROM A U-YEAR COLLEGE. 

6 WANTS ME TO GO TO PROFESSIONAL OR GRADUATE SCHOOL AFTER 

COLLEGE. 



/ A 5.U6. HOW MUCH EDUCATION DOES HAVE? 

(THE PERSON WHO UNDERSTANDS YOU BEST) 

Code actual number of years. If R doesn’t know, code "88". If R has 
told you or can tell you this person's position, use this to get approximate 
number of years of education, using the minimum number of years required. 



HOW' MUCH WOULD YOU SAY THAT 
LIKE THI ? 



(THE PERSON WHO UNDERSTANDS YOU NEXT BEST) 



IS 



NEVER 



U7. WOULD RATHER DO THINGS WITH 

OTHERS THAN BE BY HIMSELF/HERSELF. 

U8 KEEPS HIS/HER FELLINGS TO 

HIMSELF/HERSELF. 

U9 TRIES TO DO BETTER THAN OTHERS. 

50. IS LIKELY TO TRY OUT SOMETHING 

NEW AND DIFFERENT. 

51 IS WILLING TO TAKE A STAND ON 

SOMETHING HE/SHE THINKS IS IMPORTANT. 

® / /52,53* Total number 1 

Q / 0 / 5U.55. Total number 2 
0 / 0 7 56.57 -- Difference number 1 

0/0 mm » 



0 

0 



HARDLY 

EVER 



1 

1 



FAIRLY 

OFTEN 



2 

2 



VERY 

OFTEN 

3 

3 

3 

3 



ALWAYS 

U 

U 

U 

U 







♦ 

Card 9 1*3 

Cols. 60-71 





OH THESE NEXT QUESTIONS, PICK OUT THE ONE OF THE TWO WHICH YOU BELIEVE 
TO BE MORE OFTEN TRUE THAN THE OTHERS: 


60 . 


SUPPOSE YOUR PARENTS SAY YOU ARE DOING WELL AT SCHOOL. IS THIS LIKELY 
TO HAPPEN... 

0 BECAUSE YOUR SCHOOL WORK IS GOOD, OR 

1 BECAUSE THEY ARE IN A GOOD MOOD? 


6l. 


IF A TEACHER PASSES YOU IH A COURSE, WOULD IT PROBABLY BE. . . 

0 BECAUSE OF THE WORK YOU DID, OR 

1 BECAUSE SHE LIKED YOU? 


62. 


0 BECOMING A SUCCESS IS A MATTER OF HARD WORK: LUCK HAS LITTLE OR NOTHING 
TO DO WITH IT. 

1 GETTING A GOOD JOB DEPENDS 11AIHLY ON BEING IN THE RIGHT PLACE AT THE 
RIGHT TIME. 


63. 


IF A TEACHER SAYS TO YOU, "YOUR WORK IS FINE", 

0 IT IS BECAUSE YOU DID A GOOD JOB, OR 

1 IT IS SOMETHING TEACHERS USUALLY SAY TO ENCOURAGE PUPILS? 


0 6U. 


Total 


_ 65. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK ARE THE BEST WAYS TO GET AHEAD IN LIFE? 

GIVE THE RANK "l" TO THE WAY YOU THINK IS BEST, A "2' TO THE NEXT BEST 
WAY, ETC. AND A ’V TO THE WAY THAT HELPS LEAST. 

TO WORK HARD 


66. 


TO HAVE A PLEASANT PERSONALITY AND BE LIKEABLE 


67, 


TO GET A GOOD EDUCATION 


66. 


’ TO KNOW THE RIGHT PEOPLE 




Total number 1 


° 70. 


Total number 2 


71. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT KIND OF WORK YOU MOULD REALLY LIKE TO DO WHEN YOU FINISH 
SCHOOL? 

0 NO, I DON'T HAVE ANY IDEA AT ALL. 

1 I'M NOT SURE, BUT I HAVE SOME IDEA. 

2 YES, I'M ALMOST SURE WHAT I WILL DO. 

3 YES, I'M ABSOLUTELY SURE WHAT I WILL DO. 

If R answers "0 ,J , skip the next question. 

WHAT KIND OF WORK DO YOU WANT TO DO? 



Record Just one response For R who is "not sure" or "alnost sure 1 ' ask 
for most likely kind of work. 



Card 9 
Cols* 72-76 

here are a raw quick ores. 

72 . WHERE DO YOU LIVE NOW? NAME OP CITY OR TOWN 

0 IN RURAL, OPEN COUNTRY 

1 IN A VILLAGE (LESS THAN 2500) 

2 IN A SMALL TOWN (2500 to 9000) 

3 IN THE BUILT-UP AREA OUTSIDE OP A SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZED CITY 
( 10,000 to U 9 . 000 ) 

U IN A SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZED CITY (10,000 to U9.000) 

5 IN THE BUILT-UP AREA AROUND A LARGE CITY (50,000 OR MORE) 

6 IN A LARGE CITY (50,000 OR MORE) 

73. WHICH OP THE FOLLOWING BEST DESCRIBES YOU? 

0 WHITE 

1 BLACK 

2 AMERICAN INDIAN 

3 ORIENTAL 
U OTHER 



7U. WHAT IS YOUR RELIGION? (OPTIONAL) 

0 JEWISH II* R hesitates, continue on to 

I next question and code V* 

1 CATHOLIC 

2 PROTESTANT. SPECIFY 

3 OTHER. SPECIFY 

U NONE 




DOES' YOUR FATHER WORK FOR SOMEONE 

0 HE WORKS FOR SOMEONE ELSE. 

1 HE OWNS HIS OWN BUSINESS. 



ELSE OR OWN HIS OWN BUSINESS? 

I (Father who lives with you) 

lit R's father is part owner, code "1 



76 . DOES YOUR FATHER BOSS OTHER PEOPLE IN HIS WORK? 

0 NO 

1 YES 



END CARD 
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Cols. 1-5 I*D. and Card numbers 



Card 10 
Cols. 1-18 






HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS? 





DISAGREE 




CAN'T SAY; 




AGREE 




STRONGLY 


DISAGREE 


DON'T KNOW 


AGREE 


STRONGLY 


6. 


NOTHING IN LIFE IS WORTH THE 
SACRIFICE OF MOVING AWAY FROM 
ONE'S PARENTS. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


7. 


TOO MUCH EMPHASIS IS PLACED 
ON EDUCATION TODAY. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


8. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING FOR A 
PARENT TO DO IS TO HELP HIS 
CHILDREN GET FURTHER AHEAD IN 
THE WORLD THAN HE DID. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


9. 


IN THIS COUNTRY IT'S CONSIDERED 
A CRIME TO BE POOR. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


10. 


PARENTS NOTICE THE GOOD THINGS 
THEIR CHILDREN TRY TO DO. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


11. 


IF YOU DON'T LOOK OUT FOR 
YOURSELF, PEOPLE WILL TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF YOU. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


12. 


WHETHER OR NOT YOU CAN AFFORD 
TO GO EXACTLY BY THE RULES 
DEPENDS ON THE SITUATION. IF 
YOU WERE IN A BAD SPOT, YOU 
MIGHT HAVE TO BREAK THE RULES. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


13. 


A PERSON SHOULDN'T IET HIS 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE KEEP HIM 
FROM HAVING A GOOD TIME NOW. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


* 


A PERSON SHOULD RELY ON HIM- 
SELF RATHER THAN ON OTHERS. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


15. 


IF YOU CAN GET WHAT IS RIGHT- 
FULLY YOURS, HOW YOU GET IT 
IS LESS IMPORTANT. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


16 . 


IF YOU CAN HOLD A JOB WITH THE 
EDUCATION YOU NOW HAVE, THEN 
THAT'S GOOD ENOUGH. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


17. 


WHENEVER YOU READ ABOUT SOME- 
BODY WHO HAS MADE THE BIG TIME, 
YOU AUTOMATICALLY KNOW THAT HE 
MUST HAVE BROKEN SOME RULES TO 
GET THERE. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


18. 


EDUCATION IS JUST AS IMPORTANT 
FOR GIRLS AS IT IS FOR BOYS. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 



1 
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Card 10 
Cols. 19-30 



U6 




STRONGLY CAN'T SAY; AGREE 

DISAGREE DISAGREE DON'T KNOW AGREE STRONGLY 

IN ORDER TO GET AHEAD IN THE 0 1 2 3 1* 

WORLD TODAY, A PERSON SOME- 
TIMES HAS TO DO SOME THINGS 
THAT ARE NOT RIGHT. 



20. PLANNING ONLY MAKES A PERSON 

UNHAPPY SINCE YOUR PLANS 
HARDLY EVER WORK OUT ANYHOW. 

0 / 0 / 23,2li. Total number 1 

^ 0 / 2$,26. Total number 2 




,28. Total number 3 



0 1 



2 3 L 



HERE ARE TWO IMPORTANT POLITICAL QUESTIONS ON WHICH WE'D LIKE TO KNOW 
YOUR OPINION. 

29. FIRST, WHAT DO YOU THINK IS THE BEST WAY FOR THE PEOPLE LIVING IN THE 
POOR DISTRICTS OF BIG CITIES TO HELP SOLVE THEIR PROBLEMS? 



0 VIOLENT ACTION, WHEN THERE IS NO OTHER WAY. 

1 ORGANIZED ACTION LIKE STRIKES AND SIT-INS, BUT NO VIOLENCE. 

2 ORGANIZED ACTION LIMITED TO DEMONSTRATIONS, PETITIONS, AND VOTER 
REGISTRATION DRIVES. 

3 INCREASING PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING BY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ON TV, 
RADIO, AND IN NEWSPAPERS. 

h NO SPECIAL ACTION OF ANY SORT IS REALLY NECESSARY. 

30. WHAT DO YOU THINK THE UNITED STATES SHOULD DO ABOUT THE WAR IN VIETNAM? 

0 WE SHOULD FIGHT UNTIL WE WIN THE WAR. 

1 WE SHOULD CONTINUE WITHDRAWING OUR TROOPS GRADUALLY BUT HAVE NO 
DEADLINE FOR COMPLETING THE WITHDRAWAL. 

2 WE SHOULD GET OUR MEN OUT OF VIETNAM AS SOON AS THIS IS PHYSICALLY 
POSSIBLE. 
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Card 10 
Cols. 31-^8 



*7 



31. DO YOU USUALLY EAT ANY FOOD BEFORE YOU GO TO SCHOOL? 

0 NO 

1 YES 



32. 



.33. 
_3U. 
.35. 
.36. 
.37 . 
.38. 
.39. 

UO. 



IF NOT, WHY? 

0 I AH ON A DIET. 

I DO NOT LIKE BREAKFAST. 

I AH USUALLY TOO RUSHED. 

NO ONE GETS UP IN TIME TO MAKE BREAKFAST. 
THERE JS NOT ENOUGH FOOD FOR BREAKFAST. 
OTHER REASONS 



1 

2 

3 

U 

5 



Code ,, 9". if R answered 
’’yes 1 ' In 31. 



Code actual 
number . If 
more than 7, 
code "7". 



HOW MANY OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING HAVE YOU HAD IN THE LAST 2k HOURS? 

GLASSES OF MILK 

SERVINGS OF CHEESE (count a slice or a tablespoonful as a serving) 

EGGS 

SERVINGS OF MEAT 

SERVINGS OF VEGETABLES ( Including tomato Juice and salad) 

BOTTLES OF SODA POP OR SOFT DRINKS 
GLASSES OF FRUIT JUICE AND SERVINGS OF FRUIT 

IF YOU DRANK NO MILK, WHY? 

0 I DON'T LIKE MILK. 

1 I USUALLY DRINK MILK BUT JUST DIDN'T TODAY. 

2 IT IS NOT OUR CUSTOM IN MY FAMILY TO DRINK MILK. 

3 IT MAKES MY STOMACH HURT. 

U IT GIVES ME DIARRHEA. 

5 MILK IS TOO EXPENSIVE. 

Al,U2. HOW MANY MONTHS AGO DID YOU GET A PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OR CHECKUP 
BY A DOCTOR? 

If never, code 88. If more than 6 years, (72 months), code 77. 

U3. WHEN WAS THE LAST TIME YOUR TEETH WERE EXAMINED BY A DENTIST, OTHER THAN 
THE SCHOOL DENTIST? 

0 NEVER 

1 OVER A YEAR AGO 

2 IN THE LAST 12 MONTHS 

_/UU,U5. HOW TALL ARE YOU? Code actual number of inches. Five feet equals 60 in.: 
Five feet, four in., code 6U. Four feet, nine in., code 57. 

J /U6-U8. HOW MUCH DO YOU WEIGH? Code actual number of pounds. If R doesn't know, 

ask for approximate weight. 



r 



Card 10 
Cels U9-61 



Evaluation page 



Time started interview 
Time completed interview 



52. 



53. 



54 . 






56. 



y 1»9-51. Length of interview? 

Code actual number of minutes. 

Code 1 hour, 15 minutes as 075* 

Code 1 hour, U0 minutes as 100. 

During your contact with R, was he: 

0 Depressed? 

1 Average? 

2 Cheerful? 

Hov do you think R answered the questions? 

0 I was always certain R answered in a truthful manner. 

1 I was usually certain R answered in a truthful manner. 

2 I was sometimes certain R answered in a truthful manner. 

3 I was rarely certain R answered in a truthful manner. 

Hov interested did R seem in the questions? 

0 Not usually interested. 

1 About average . 

2 Very much interested. 

Was R's hair: 

0 Closely cropped? 

1 Average? 

2 Longer than average? 

3 Very long? 

Was R's dress: 

0 Conservative? 

1 Average? 

2 "Mod"? 

3 Bizarre (very unusual?) 



_J>8. 


Hov clean mis R's hair? 






Belov 

Average Average 
0 1 


Above 

Average 

2 


59. 


Hov clean were R's hands? 






0 


1 


2 


60. 


How clean were R's clothes? 






0 


1 


2 


61. 


How clean were R's teeth? 
Were R's teeth: 


No 


Yes 


0 


1 


2 


62. 

63. 

64. 


Broken? 

Black? 

Misshapen? 


0 

0 


1 

1 


I Code "yes" only if these defects 
I seriously affect R's appearance. 


0 


1 








65. 


As far as you can tell, has R: 

0 Not started to mature at 

1 Just started to mature? 

2 Matured completely? 


all? 


!U*e facial hair as an index for! 
Iboys and body roundedness as an! 
! index for girls. *. 



ERJC 



